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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  acknowledgTiienti 
which  I  have  already  made  in  previous  editions  of  the  extent 
to  which  my  "English  Grammar"  in  its  present  form  is 
indebted  to  the  splendid  works  of  Matzuer  and  Koch,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  traced  the  development  of  English  with  such 
care  and  fulness  that  later  systematic  grammars  contain  little 
of  consequence  on  this  subject  beyond  what  is  already  to  be 
found  in  his  pages.  I  have  made  special  reference  to  his  work 
from  time  to  time  by  way  of  reminding  the  reader  of  the  source 
of  the  information  given.  The  few  instances  in  which  I  have 
been  beholden  to  Dr.  Morris's  "Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Accidence "  for  materials  not  already  contained  in  Koch's 
grammar  have  been  scrupulously  noticed.  In  the  present 
edition  the  Exercises  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the 
excision  of  some  which  are  already  to  be  found  in  my  more 
elementary  works,  and  are  only  needed  by  beginners,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  some  additional  help  towards  the  understanding 
of  the  more  difficult  constructions. 

The  study  of  English  has  made  rapid  advances  of  late  years, 
and  no  grammar,  intended  for  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  of 
schools  that  make  any  pretensions  to  teaching  of  a  high  charac- 
ter, can  be  deemed  satisfactory,  which  does  not  go  far  beyond 
the  mere  statement  of  the  current  forms  and  idioms  of  our 
language.     My  aim  in  this  work  has  been  to  write  a  manag«»- 
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able  "  Historical  English  Grammar"  for  schools.  Accordingly 
I  have  endeavoured  to  treat  the  development  of  modem 
English  out  of  the  older  forms  of  the  language  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  to  give  the  learner  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
way  in  which  English  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  as  regards  its 
elements,  its  forms,  and  its  constructions,  without  distracting 
his  attention  and  burdening  his  memory  with  details  which  are 
necessary  only  for  the  minute  study  of  particular  periods  or 
individual  authors.  Much  of  the  most  difficult  portion  of  what 
was  necessary  for  this  purpose  has  been  thrown  into  the  form 
of  notes  and  appendices,  the  study  of  which  may,  if  it  be 
deemed  desirable,  be  postponed  until  the  learner  has  mastered 
the  general  text.  The  latter  is  quite  within  the  comprehension 
of  a  pupil  of  ordinary  intelligence.  I  have  striven  to  sot  down 
what  had  to  be  said  in  short  and  clear  sentences,  every 
expression  in  which  has  been  carefully  weighed  with  the  view 
of  securing  the  utmost  possible  accuracy,  and  leading  the  pupil 
to  think.  There  may  be  teachers  to  whom  this  last-named 
eflfort  is  unusual  and  unwelcome.  It  will  be  perfectly  easy  for 
such  to  find  books  called  "  English  Grammars "  which  will 
exactly  suit  their  requii-ements.  It  wiU.  be  found  that  in 
several  portions  of  the  Syntax  I  have  been  able,  by  following 
consti'uctions  up  to  their  source,  to  introduce  important  sim- 
plifications, especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of  relatives,  and 
the  troublesome  little  words  as,  that,  and  than. 

In  one  or  two  paragraphs  the  phraseology  has  been  modified, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  out  still  more  clearly  the  cardinal 
distinction  between  the  indicative  aud  the  subjanctive  mood. 
(See  §§  193,  195,  466.)  This  distinction  is  carefully  and  philo- 
sophically developed  by  Matzner.*  It  is  substantially  that  of 
Becker  (who,  however,  makes  a  needless  separation  between 

*  The  student  who  desires  to  examine  Mat23ier's  statements  must  consult  the 
original  text  of  his  woiks.  As  presented  in  a  recent  translation  his  views  an 
totally  unintelligibla 
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conjunctive  and  conditional),  and  is  expressed  clearly  enough  by 
the  best  Latin*  grammarians.  Thus  Madvig  (§  346)  lays  down 
that  "in  the  conjunctive  a  thing  is  asserted  simply  as  an  idea 
conceived  in  the  mind,  so  that  the  speaker  does  not  at  the  same 
time  declare  it  as  actually  existing."  Dr.  Kennedy  [Public 
Sc/iool  Latin  Orammar,  §  37)  says :  "  The  indicative  mood 
declares  a  fact  or  condition  as  real  or  absolute.  The  conjunc- 
tive mood  states  a  fact  or  condition  as  conceived  or  contingent.' 
So,  again,  Mr.  Roby  {Latin  Orammar  ii.  p.  202)  says:  "The 
subjunctive'  mood,  as  distinguished  from  the  indicative,  ex- 
presses an  action  or  event  as  thought  or  supposed,  rather  than 
as  done  or  narrated ;"  a  definition  which  would  be  improved 
by  leaving  out  the  words  "  or  supposed  "  and  "  or  narrated." 

In  discussing  grammatical  definitions,  many  writers  seem  to 
think  they  have  done  all  that  is  requisite  when  they  have 
explained  the  meaning  of  some  grammatical  term,  as  though 
the  usages  of  human  speech  had  been  devised  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  involved  in  certain  names.  The  grsziiuatical 
names  in  common  use  are  of  no  authority  whatever ;  they  are 
only  attempts,  and  usually  very  bungling  ones,  to  classify  and 
describe  the  forms  and  usages  of  language.  A  philosophical 
grammarian  uses  them  as  mere  conventional  names ;  he  gives  his 
own  account  of  that  which  they  are  used  to  stand  for.  A  good 
many  grammarians  tell  us  that  "mood means  the  manner  of  tie 

*  Many  of  the  older  writers  on  English  grammar  made  a  grievous  mistake  in 
trying'  to  dress  out  English  constructions  in  a  Latin  garb,  being:  misled  by  the 
notion  that  Latin  grammar  is  a  sort  of  universal  test  and  touchstoue  in  all  gram- 
matical questions.  Some  modem  authors  make  an  equally  gross  mistake  of  an 
opposite  kind,  when  they  refuse  to  take  any  account  at  all  of  Latin  constructions, 
when  dealinar  with  those  of  the  English  language.  In  spite  of  all  the  differvnces 
of  idiom  that  distinguish  the  two  languai^es,  tliere  Eire  numerous  cases  in  which 
their  constructions  involve  gi-ammatical  principles  which  are  the  same  in  both. 
As  regards  particular  usages  there  are  considerable  differences  between  English 
and  Latin  in  the  use  of  the  moods,  but  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  the 
distinctions  of  mood  are  based  (like  those  wliiih  relate  to  the  functions  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  of  numbers,  persons,  oases,  voices,  tenses,  &c.)  are  common  to 
both  laugiiages. 
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action."  It  really  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  denotes  a 
certain  mental  attitude  of  the  speaker ,  with  relation  to  the  pre- 
dication that  he  is  dealing  with.  (See  §§  195,  466.)  Suhjundive 
is  altogether  a  bad  and  misleading  term ;  for  the  indicative 
may  be  used  as  freely  as  the  (so-called)  subjunctive  in  clauses 
which  are  auhjoined  to  a  principal  clause,  and  tho  subjunctive  is 
often  used  in  clauses  which  are  not  subjoined  to  others.  Many 
writers,  however,  are  incapable  of  seeing  this.  They  confound 
a  subjunctive  mood  with  a  conditional  sentence,  and  gravely  tell 
us  that  when  an  action  is  stated  conditionally  we  get  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  the  subjunctive 
mood  is  the  natural  and  indispensable  mood  for  hypothesis  or 
condition.  One  recent  writer  actually  talks  of  "Indicative- 
Subjunctive  forms."  All  this  is  utterly  wrong.  When  I  say 
"If  he  is  at  home,  I  will  speak  to  him,"  the  first  sentence  is 
conditional;  but  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood,  because  the 
condition  relates  to  an  actual  state  of  things,  independent  of 
my  thought  about  the  matter.  If  I  say  "  If  he  were  present,  T 
would  speak  to  him,"  we  again  get  a  conditional  sentence,  but 
the  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  because  "his  being 
present "  is  something  that  I  only  thinlc  of.  But  an  indicative 
mood  does  not  cease  to  be  an  indicative  and  become  a  sub- 
junctive by  having  if  or  though  put  before  it  in  English ;  and 
only  very  ignorant  learners  imagine  that  «t  must  always  be 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  in  Latin.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  subjunctive  mood  is  more  commonly  found  in  conditional 
clauses  than  in  others,  but  that  is  the  natural  result  of  its 
peculiar  function.  It  is  not  an  invariable  phenomenon,  nor 
does  it  determine  the  definition  of  the  Mood. 
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The  various  languages  spoken  by  mankind  admft  of  being 
grouped  together  in  certain  great  famihes,  the  members  of  each 
of  which  have  certain  characteristics  and  elements  in  common,  by 
which  they  are  di,->tiiiLrui>hed  in  a  very  marked  manner  from  the 
members  of  other  families.  One  of  these  families  of  languages 
has  been  called  the  Indo-European,  or  Aryan  family.  It  includes 
the  Sansirit,  Persian,  Slavonian,  Latin,  Greek,  Keltic,  and  Teu- 
tonic languages.  Tiie  Teutonic  branch  of  this  family  is  divided 
into  two  principal  sto'ks,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  German; 
and  the  German  stock  is  again  subdivided  into  High  German 
languages  (spoken  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south  of 
Germany)  and  Low  German  languages  (spoken  in  the  northern 
lowlands  of  Germany).  English  belongs  to  the  Low  German 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  and  is  akin  to  Frisian,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Piatt-Deutsch,  and  Mceso-Gothic. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  when  those  countries  were 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  were  of  Keltic  race,  and  spoke  various 
dialects  of  the  Keltic  group  of  languages. 

The  conquered  Gauls  adopted  the  Latin  language,  and  the 
Pranks  and  Normans,  who  at  a  later  time  established  themselves 
in  the  country,  adopted  the  language  of  the  people  they  con- 
quered. Tiius  it  has  come  about  that  French  is  for  the  most  part  a 
corrupted  form  of  Latin,  belonging  to  that  group  of  languages 
which  is  c  illed  '  Romance.' 

The  K'^ltio  inhabitants  of  Bi-itain  did  not  adopt  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, but  retained  their  own  Keltic  dialects.  One  of  these  is 
still  spoken  by  the  Keltic  inhabitants  of  Wales. 

English  is  the  language  brought  into  England  by  the  Saxons 
and  Angles,  who  in  the  fifth  century  conquered  and  disp/issessed 
the  British  or  Keltic  inhabitants,  and  drove  the  remnants  of  them 
into  the  remote  moiuitainous  corners  of  the  island,  especially 
Wales  and  Cornwall.  Tliey  were  a  Teutonic  race,  coming  from  the 
lowland  regi<jn  in  the  nortli-westem  part  of  Germany.  The  name 
Angle  appears  to  have  belonged  at  fii'st  only  to  one  division  of 
these  Teutonic  invaders ;  but  in  coui-se  of  time,  though  long  before 
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the  Norman  Conquest,  it  was  extended  over  the  rest,  and  the 
entire  body  of  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  our  country  called 
themselves  atid  their  language  English,*  and  their  country 
England  (Angle-land).  In  speaking  of  themselves  they  also, 
It  least  for  a  time,  employed  the  compourid  term  jbiglo-Saxun. 
English  thus  became  the  predominant  biuguage  in  our  island 
from  the  Firth  of  Forthf  to  the  English  Channel,  and  has  con- 
tinued 80  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries.  D'jring  this  time,  it 
has,  of  course,  undergone  many  changes.  It  has  adopted  many 
new  words  from  other  languages,  and  its  forms  have  been  altered 
to  some  extent ;  but  it  has  lasted  in  unbroken  continuity  from  its 
introduction  until  now. 

Modern  English  is  only  a  somewhat  altered  form  of  the  language 
which  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  and 
which  in  its  early  form,  before  the  changes  consequeut  upon 
the  NoiTuan  Conquest,  is  commonly  called  Atiglo-Sazon.  The 
grammatical  framework  of  modern  English  is  still  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

As  regards  its  fonn,  Ana-lo-Saxon  (or  old  English)  differed 
from  modern  Englisli  in  this  respect,  that  it  hal  h  much  greater 
number  of  grammatical  inflections.  Thus  nouns  had  five  cases, 
and  there  were  diflerent  declensions  (as  in  Latin) ;  adjertives  were 
declined,  and  had  three  genders ;  pronouns  had  more  forms,  and 
some  had  a  dual  number,  as  well  as  a  singular  and  plural ;  the 
verbs  had  more  variety  in  their  personal  terminations.  The 
greater  part  of  these  infli  ctiuns  were  dropped  in  the  course  of  the 
three  centirries  foUowrug  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  grammatical 
functions  of  several  of  them  b^ing  now  servf^d  by  separate  words, 
such  as  pn  positions  and  auxiliary  verbs.  This  chanji-e  is  what  is 
meant  when  it  is  paid  that  Anglo-Saxon  (or  ancient  English)  was 
an  injtcctlonal  language,  and  that  modem  English  is  an  analytical 
latjtruage. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  words  that  have  been  incor- 
porated into  English,  and  are  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  lan- 
guage, may  be  di\'ided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  Words  of  Keltic  origin. — The  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  a  few 
Keltic  words  from  such  Britons  as  they  kept  among  them  as 
slaves  or  wives.     These  words  consist  chiefly  of    geographical 

•  It  has  been  asserted  that  from  the  earliest  times,  Saxons,  as  well  as  Angles, 
called  themselves  '  English,'  and  nothing  else.  This  is  at  variance  with  the 
fact  that  the  names  'West  Saxons,'  'South  Saxons,'  &a,  were  vemacular, 
and,  as  i.  abundantly  evident  from  the  laws  and  charters,  were  names  by  which 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Saxons  called  themselves.  The  Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  dealing  with  the  events  of  our  lii-<tory  up  to  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
disi-rirainates  between  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  notice.s  the  latter  according 
to  their  local  subdivisions.  It  would  have  been  quite  impos.--ible  that  Alfred 
should  style  himself  '  West  Seaxna  cyning,'  if  his  subjects  nerer  called  them- 
selves an>  thing  but '  English.' 

+  Ix)wland  Scotch  is  a  genuine  Anglian  dialect,  And  has  kept  olosei  to 
the  Teutonic  type  than  modem  FiHglish, 
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names,  such  as  Avon,  Don,  Mendip,  Wight,  Kent,  Durham,  &c. ; 
and  words  relating  to  conunou  household  matters,  such  as  basket, 
elout,  gown,  button,  darn,  prttel,  mallock,  mop,  rug,  wire,  &c. 
These  are  still  in  common  use.  Others  are  provincial  words,  or 
are  found  only  in  the  older  literature,  and  are  now  obsolete. 

2.  Words  of  Scandinavian  origin. — Men  of  Scandinavian  race 
(Picts,  Norisemen,  and  Danes)  made  repeated  incursions  into  this 
island  during  several  centuries,  and  established  themselves  along 
the  eastern  coast.  In  consequence  of  this  a  good  many  Scandi- 
navian words  made  their  way  into  common  use,  and  Danish  or 
Scandinavian  forms  appear  in  many  names  of  places  in  the  dis- 
tricts occupied  hy  the  Scandinavian  iuvadtrs,  such  as  by  ('  town,' 
as  in  Grrimsby) ;  iScaw  ('  wood,'  as  in  Scawfell);  Jurce  ('  waterfall,' 
as  Stockgill  Force) ;  holm  ('  island'  as  in  Langholm) ;  ness  I'  head- 
land,' as  in  Furness)  ;  ey  ('  island,'  as  in  OrkueyJ,  &c. 

3.  Words  of  Latin  origin,  and  Greek  Words  introduced  through 
Latin. — Of  tliese  we  have  now  immense  numbers  in  Engli.-<h,  the 
words  of  classical  origin  being  considerably  more  tha/i  twice  as 
numerous  as  those  of  I'eutonic  origin,  there  being,  accoiding  to 
some  authorities,  about  29,000  of  the  former  to  about  13,000  of 
the  latter.  These  words  came  in  at  various  periods,  and  under 
various  circum.stances. 

a.  A  few  Latin  words,  connected  with  names  of  placfs,  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  ot  the  Roman  oci:Hpatioa  of 
Britain;  as  in  Chester  [cantra),  Gloucester,  Stratford  (strata), 
Lincoln  (colonia),  Fossbury  {fosna). 

0.  A  good  many  words  of  classical  origin  were  introduced 
between  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Norman  Conqnest 
by  the  ecclesiastics  who  brought  Clmstianity  into  Eiigland. 
These  words  are  mostly  ecclesiastical  terms,  and  names  of  social 
institutions  and  natural  obji-ots  previously  unknown  to  the 
English.  These  words  came  direct  from  Latin,  or  from  Greek 
through  Latin. 

c.  A  much  larger  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin  came  to  us 
through  Norman-French,  the  acquired  language  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  England.  After  the  Conquest  this  was  of  course 
the  language  of  the  Norman  nobles  and  their  retainers  through- 
out England.  To  a  more  limited  extent  it  had  been  introdmed 
as  the  language  of  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Most  of 
the  words  in  our  language  which  rtlate  to  feudal  institutions,  to 
war,  law,  and  the  chase,  were  introduced  in  this  way.  English, 
however,  never  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the 
native  population,  though  an  important  change  in  it  was  at  least 
accelerated,  if  not  first  commenced,  by  the  influence  of  the  Nor- 
man-French, which  was  established  side  by  side  with  it.  The 
numerous  grammatical  inflections  of  the  older  Encrlish  began  to 
be  disused,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  centuries  that  followed 
the  Conquest  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  their  present 
aumber. 
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d.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  in  the 
iixteenth  century  led  to  the  introduction  of  an  immense  number 
of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  which  were  taken  direct  from  the 
original  languaijes.  Many  of  these  importations  have  since  been 
discarded.  It  often  happens  that  the  same  classical  word  has 
given  rise  to  two  words  in  English,  one  coining  to  us  through 
Norman-French,  the  other  taken  direct  from  Latin.  In  such 
Ttises,  the  former  is  the  shorter  and  more  corrupted  form.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  minster  and  monastery,  bishop  and  eirincopal, 
hotel  and  hospital,  reason  and  rational. 

4.  Words  of  Miscellaneous  origin. — The  extensive  intercourse 
maintained  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  with  all  parts  of 
the  world  naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of  words  from  most 
languages  of  importance,  relating  to  natural  productions,  works 
of  art,  or  social  institutions,  with  which  this  intercoiirse  first 
made  us  acquainted. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  two  chief  constituents  of 
moderi)  English  are  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  words  of  miscellaneous  origin.  Most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic elements  of  English  were  introduced  by  the  Saxons  and 
Angles.  But  the  Scandinavian  races  are  also  Teutonic,  and  a 
good  many  words  of  Teutonic  origin  were  introduced  into  English 
by  the  Danes  and  Norsemen,  who  established  themselves  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  our  island. 

As  a  general  rule  (admitting,  of  course,  of  numerous  exceptions) 
it  will  be  found  that  words  relating  to  common  natural  objects, 
to  home  life,  to  agiiuulture,  and  to  common  trades  and  processes, 
ire  usually  of  Teutonic  origin.  Words  rol;iting  to  the  higher 
functions  of  social  life — religion,  law,  government,  and  war,  to 
[he  less  obvious  processes  of  the  mind,  and  to  matters  connected 
with  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  are  commonly  of  classical  and 
mostly  of  Latin  origin.  Most  words  of  three  or  more  syllables, 
and  u  large  number  of  those  of  two,  are  of  classical  origin.  The 
Teutonic  element  prevails  (though  very  far  from  exclusively)  in 
words  of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  is  by  far  the  most  forcible  and 
expressive.  Hence  it  predominates  in  aU  our  finest  poetry.  It  is 
impossible  to  write  a  single  sentence  without  Teutonic  elcmentii, 
but  sentence  after  sentence  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare  and  the 
English  Bible,  which  is  pure  English,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that 
term. 

One  great  advantage  which  English  has  derived  from  the 
mingling  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  elements  is  the  great 
richness  of  its  vocabulary,  and  its  power  of  expressing  delicate 
shades  of  difference  in  the  signification  of  words  by  the  use  of 
pairs  of  words,  of  which  one  is  Teutonic  and  the  other  French.* 

The  changes  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  (or  the  oldest  English) 

•  Compare,  for  example,  feeling  and  sentiment,  work  and  labour,  bloom  and 
fletver.    The  number  of  pairs  of  exactly  synonymouB  words  is  small. 
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became  modem  Euglieh  were  gradual,  and  no  exact  date  can  be 
given  for  the  iatrodiiction  of  this  or  thai  particnaar  alteracJTa. 
Still  the  process  was  influenced  or  accelerated  at  certain  points 
by  political  events.  The  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  political 
relations  between  the  couqueriug  and  the  conquered  race  naturally 
made  Norman-French  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  nobles., 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  episcopal  sees,  and  of  gaiTisoned 
places.  But  the  loss  of  Normandy  in  1206,  the  enactments  of 
Henry  III.  and  Louis  IX.,  that  the  subjects  of  the  one  crown 
should  not  hold  lands  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  the  politi- 
cal movements  under  John  and  Henry  III.,  stopped  the  further 
influx  of  the  Norman  element.  At  the  same  time  the  absolutist 
tendencies  of  the  kings  drove  the  nobles  into  closer  union  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  tlie  nation  ;  and  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.  roused  an  anti-French  feeling  among  all  classes, 
which  extended  itself  even  to  the  language,  insomuch  that  we 
leai-n  from  Chaucer  that  in  his  time  French  was  spoken  in 
England  but  rarely,  and  in  a  corrupted  form.  In  1362  appeared 
the  edict  of  Edward  III.  that  legal  proceedings  in  the  roya] 
courts  should  be  conducted  in  English. 

Thus  the  course  of  the  changes  which  English  underwent  was 
far  from  being  equable.  Kocli  divides  the  historical  development 
of  English  into  five  periods,  in  the  following  manner : — 

First  Period,  thnt  of  old  Anglo-Saxon.  This  period  extends 
from  the  time  of  the  oldest  literary  monuments  to  about  a.d.  1100. 
The  language  was  divided  into  two  groups  of  dialects,  the  Nor- 
thern or  Anglian,  and  the  Southern  or  Saxon.  In  the  latter 
the  speech  of  the  We.ft  Saxons,  in  consequence  of  the  poKtical 
supremacy  acquired  by  that  division  of  tlie  nation,  took  precedence 
of  the  rpst,  ap.d  becnme  the  literacy  dialect  of  Englatif',  though  it 
did  ijot,  of  course,  oust;  the  other  dialects  from  use  m  oral  speech  ; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  Mercian  or  Midla'  d  variety  of  the 
Anglian  branch  became  a  dial-  ct  distinct  both  from  the  Northum- 
brian and  from  the  We~t  Saxon.  It  was  widely  spread,  and 
became  at  last  the  piirent  of    modern  standard  Eiglish. 

Second  Period,  that  of  late  Anglo-Saxon.  This  period  extends 
over  about  150  years,  to  the  middle  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  and 
shows  marks  of  the  influenc^e  of  the  Danish  and  Norman  settlements 
in  disturbinur  the  older  sj'stem  of  inflections,  obliterating  many  of 
its  distinctions,  and  so  preparing  the  way  foi  the  still  greater 
simplification  which  followed. 

Third  Period,  termed  by  Koch  Old  English.  This  period,  which 
extends  over  some  100  years,  from  about  1250  till  about  1350, 
exhibits  a  continued  weakening  of  the  old  forms,  spoken  sounds 
and  their  written  representatives  being  both  in  an  unsettled  state 
and  the  influence  of  Norman  French  being  distinctly  traceable. 

Fourth  Period,  called  by  Koch  Middle  English.     This  period,  to 

•  As  the  main  part  of  the  Teutonic  elements  of  modem  literary  English 
have  come  down  to  us  from  this  W^st-Saxon  speech,  it  is  obviously  allowable 
to  speak  of  them  in  the  gross  as  Saxon.  Vhere  are  critics,  however,  who  wax 
moth  at  the  use  of  the  term. 
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which  belong  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  and  Maundeville,  reaches  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  it  the  Midland  section 
of  the  Northern  dialect  becomes  predominant. 

Fifth  Period,  that  of  3Iodern  English. — For  further  details  respect- 
ing the  characteristics  of  these  periods,*  the  learner  is  referred  to 
Appendix  A.  ■ 

Loaving  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  out  of  consideration,  it 
may  be  stated  summarily  that  EiigUsh  has  preserved  from  its 
Anglo-Saxon  stage  the  suffixes  that  it  stiU  possesses  in  nouna 
and  pronouns ;  the  conjugation  of  'ts  verbs ;  the  articles,  pro- 
nouns, prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  numerals  ;  the  comparative 
and  superlative  suffixes  of  adjectives,  and  the  formation  of 
adverbs  ;  the  flexibility  and  variety  which  it  has  in  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds ;  the  most  important  part  of  the  suffixes  and 
prefixes  by  which  derivatives  are  formed  ;  the  predominant  prin- 
ciples of  accentuation  ;  and  the  compactness  and  straigbtforward- 
ues3  of  the  sjTitactical  arrangement  of  its  periods.  To  French 
we  owe  a  considerable  modification  of  the  sounds  of  the  language, 
the  suppression  of  the  sound  of  /  before  other  consenants,  su(.h  as 
f,  V,  k,  m,  etc.  ;  the  partial  suppression  of  the  sounds  of  h  and  ffh, 
and  the  use  of  e  mute  at  the  end  of  words;  the  introduction  of  the 
sibilant  sounds  of  J,  if,  ch  and  c ;  the  use  of  the  letter  z,  and  the 
consonantal  sound  of  v.  French  influence  assisted  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  s  as  the  general  sign  of  the  plural  in  nouns.  To  French 
we  also  owe  a  considei-able  number  of  the  suffixes  and  prefixes  by 
which  derivatives  are  formed,  and  are  probably  indebted  for  our 
d Jiverance  from  that  stiff  and  involved  arrangement  of  sentencea, 
under  which  modem  German  still  labours.     {Mdtzner.) 

•  The  details  of  fhp  history  of  Enc-lish  Acoi(3ence  and  Syntax  during  thes» 
periods  have  been  set  forth  by  Koch  with  a  I'uhiess  and  raiuutinp.s*  whicu 
render  it  a  difficult  task  to  make  fiu-ther  discoveries  in  the  same  held.  Indeed, 
nothing  of  consequence  has  as  yt  t  been  added  to  his  results.  His  nomencla- 
ture is  not  unexceptionable,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  the 
name  English,  which  certainly  belonged  to  oui-  languajre  in  tlie  time  of  Alfred 
the  (treat,  the  best  recent  English  authorities,  whi  e  adfipting  Koch's  sub- 
division, name  the  language  at  its  successive  stages,  'Eugli.rh  of  the  Fii-st 
Period,"  '  English  of  the  Se  ond  Period,'  and  so  on.  The  subilivision  is,  how- 
ever, more  elaborate  than  is  necessary.  There  is  no  break  of  any  consequeiice 
between  the  Third  and  Foui-th  Periods.  No  new  principle  of  change  begins  to 
operate.  We  simply  have  in  the  Fourth  Period  a  still  fuither  development,  on 
exactly  the  same  lines,  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Third.  There  is  no  epoch 
at  the  di\iding  line  of  these  two  periods  comparable  to  those  formed  by  tlie 
Noiman  Conquest,  which  preceded  the  Third  Period  and  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  re\'ival  of  letters,  wliich  u^hered  in  the  latest  period.  It 
would  be  simpler  and  quite  sufficient  to  divide  English,  in  its  historical  aspect, 
into  three  periods — the  first  (Old  English  or  AngloS;ixon)  embracing  Koch'n 
first  two  periods;  the  second  (Middle  or  Transition  English)  comprising  Koeh'a 
third  and  fourth  periods;  and  the  thii-d  ^ Modem  English)  coinciding  with 
Koih's  fifth  period.  Each  of  the  two  former  has  naturally  an  earlier  and  a 
later  st-ure,  between  which,  however,  no  exact  boundary  can  be  fixed.  Thfl 
nameB  Fust  Period,  SfCoiid  Peiind,  iVc,  are  ven-  bald  and  unsup-gestive,  so 
tliat  it  requires  con.-siderable  familiarity  with  them  to  be  able  to  realize  readil; 
what  particular  stage  of  the  language  each  represents. 
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GENERAL   REMARKS. 

When  -we  wish  to  express  what  is  passing  in  our  minds, 
we  talk,  or  else  write  down  certain  marks  or  signs,  which 
people  have  agreed  shall  stand  for  the  sounds  which  we 
utter  when  we  talk. 

That  which  we  speak  with  our  voice,  or  write  down  to 
represent  what  we  speak,  is  called  speech  or  language. 

Grammar  (from  the  Greek  gramma,  '  letter')  is  the  science 
which  treats  about  speech  or  language. 

All  people  do  not  utter  the  same  sounds,  or  write  the  same  signs 
to  express  what  they  think.  There  are  different  languages  or 
tongues  made  use  of  by  different  uations,  as  tlie  English  language, 
the  French  language,  the  Latin  language,  &c. ;  aud  since  these  differ 
widely  from  each  other,  it  is  uecessary  to  have  a  sepai  ate  grammar 
for  each  of  them.  These  separate  grammars,  however,  agree  in  many 
respects,  and  are  all  parts  of  the  general  science  of  grammar. 

Speech  or  language  is  made  up  of  words.  A  word  is 
a  significant  combination  of  articulate  sounds.  A  collection 
of  words  arranged  so  as  to  convey  some  complete  sense,  is 
called  a  sentence  (Latin  sententia,  '  a  thought  or  opinion  ') ; 
as,  "The  boy  learns  his  lesson;"  "The  cat  has  caught 
a  mouse." 

The  words  of  which  a  sentence  is  made  up  are  of  different 
sorts.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  The  bird  Hies  swiftly," 
bird  is  the  name  of  an  animal ;  the  points  out  which  bird  is 
meant;  Jlies  expresses  an  action,  which  it  is  asserted  that  the 
bird  jjeviorms;  swiftlj/  denotes  the  manner  in  which  that 
action  is  performed.  The  different  sorts  of  words  which  a 
language  contains  are  called  Parts  of  Speech. 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  letters  of  which 
V-rdfl  are  composed,  atdof  the  proper  mode  of  writing  and 
selling  words,  is  called Ortho";raphy  (from  the  Greek  orthoa, 

right,   and  yrapho,  '  I  write  ). 
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That  part  of  grammar  whicli  treats  of  separate  words,  oi 
of  the  parte  of  speech  separately,  showing  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  formed,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo, 
is  called  Etymology  (from  the  Greek  etymos,  '  true,'  and 
loffos,  '  account.' 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  mode  in  which 
words  are  combined  so  as  to  form  sentences,  and  sentences 
combined  with  one  another,  is  called  Syntax  (from  the 
Greek  ey^i,  'together,'  and  taxis,  'arrangement'). 
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10  Spoken  words  are  made  up  of  different  sounds,  and 
wntten  words  are  made  up  of  different  signs,  cailed  letters 
(Lat.  litera),  which  are  used  to  represent  the  different 
sounds  of  which  spoken  words  are  composed. 

11  The  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language  are  re- 
presented by  means  of  twenty-six  letters,  each  of  which  is 
written  in  two  forms,  differing  both  in  shape  and  in  size  ; 
the  large  letters  being  called  Capitals,  or  Capital  Letters.* 
These  letters  are  the  following : — 

A,  a:  B,  b:  0,  c:  D,  d:  E,  e :  F,  f :  G,  g:  H.h:  I,  i: 
J,  j:  K,  k:  L,  1:  M,  m:  N,  n:  0,  o:  P,  p:Q,  q:  E,  r: 
S,  8 :  T,  t :  U,  u :  V,  v :  W,  w  :  X,  x  :  Y,  y  :  Z,  z. 

12  The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  had  no  y,  q,  v,  or  z,  and  k  was  very 
eeldom  used,  c  having  a  hard  sound.  Ou  the  other  hand  it  had  two 
symbols,  which  have  since  been  discarded,  namely  S  f^ethj  and  ]> 
{thorn),  which  both  stood  for  th,  S  occun-ing  most  frequently  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  words.  In  the  thiiteenth  century  we  find  S 
used,  chiefly  at  the  begioning  of  words.  It  had  the  sound  of  a  some- 
what guttural  y.     TFwas  denoted  by  the  symbol  t>  {wen). 

13  The  whole  collection  of  letters  is  called  the  Alphabet.  Alpha  and 
Beta  are  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the-  Greek  alphabet. 
The  English  Alj^habet,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  w,  is  taken 
from  that  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  employed  the  letters 
k,  y,  and  z  only  in  writing  foreign  (especially  Greek)  words,  and 
sounded  v  like  our  w.  The  Latin  Alphabet,  in  its  turn,  was  derived 
from  the  G  reek,  and  that  again  from  the  Phoenician. 

14  The  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  are  called  Vowels  (Latin  roca/w).  They 
can  be  fully  sounded  by  themselves. 

•  Capital  letters  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names,  for  the  nominative 
case  singTilar  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  and  for  any  noun,  aJjeo- 
tive,  or  pronoun,  used  in  speakmg  of  the  Divine  Being.  They  may  also  be  used 
at  the  beginning  of  a  common  noun,  when  it  is  used  In  a  Bpecial  or  technicaj 
sense,  as  Mood,  Voice,  Person.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  notuus  are  alao 
written  with  capitals.    "We  also  write  His  aiaje»ty,  Her  Majesty,  &c. 
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Tlie  remaining  letters  we  called  Consonanta  (Latin  con, '  together,' 
Btnatia, '  sounding ').  They  cannot  be  fully  sounded  without  having 
a  vowel  either  before  or  after  them. 

The  extreme  sounds  of  the  vowel  scale  are  those  of  ee  (in  feet)  and 
00  (in  tool).  If  the  sounds  of  ee,  a  (as  in  fate),  a  (as  in  far),  b  (as  in 
pole),  and  oo  (as  in  tool)  be  pronounced  in  succession  with  a  full  and 
clear  sound,  the  speaker  will  be  sensible  that  the  formation  and 
position  of  the  organs  of  speech  chantre  by  successive  steps,  from  the 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  primary  vowel  sountls  are  t  (as  in 
pin),  a  (a-ii  in  far),  and  it  (as  in  full).  All  others  are  lengthenings, 
combinations,  or  modifications  of  these. 

In  Italian  or  German  the  scale  of  vowel  sounds  will  be  represented 
by  the  letters  t,  e,  a,  o,  u.  Modem  English  has  the  peculiarity  that  in 
this  scale  the  sounds  of  7  and  e  (ee  and  «y)  have  been  transferred  or 
'phoved  on'  toe  and  5.  In  Anglo-Saxon  tLis  was  not  the  case. 
Short  i  and  short  e  preserve  their  original  force  (as  in  pin,  tin,  bid,  &c., 
&>id,  enter,  set,  Sec).  The  words  there,  where,  and  ere  preserve  the  old 
Bouud  of  e. 

There  are  thirteen  simple  vo^vel  sounds  in  English  ;  the  sounds  of 
a  in  tall,  father,  fate,  fat  ;  the  sounds  of  e  in  met  aud  mete  ;  the  sound 
of  i  in^JM  ;  the  sounds  of  o  in  note  and  not  ;  the  sounds  of  ?« in  rule, 
pull,  fur,  and  but.     These  sounds  are  expressed  in  many  various  ways. 

The  letter  a  represents  four  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  fate,  fall, 
far,  fat. 

The  letter  e  represents  three  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  mete,  pet, 
herd. 

The  letter  t  represents  one  simple  vowel  sound,  as  in  pit ;  and  one 
diphthongal  sound,  as  in  bite. 

The  letter  o  repreaenta  three  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  iapoJce,  pot, 
for. 

The  letter  w  represents  four  simple  vowel  sotmds,  as  in  rude,  pull, 
fun,  fur. 

The  sound  of  a  in  fate  is  also  represented  by  tlie  written  diph- 
thongs ai  (braid),  ay  (say),  ea  (great),  ei  (neigh),  ey  (prey),  ao  (gaol), 
au  (gauge). 

The  sound  of  a  in  fall  is  the  same  as  that  of  o  in  for,  and  is  also 
represented  by  the  written  diphihougs  au  (fraud),  aw  (claw),  oa 
(broad),  ou  (ought). 

The  sound  of  a  in  far  is  also  represented  by  e  (if  followed  by  r) 
in  such  words  as  cleric,  Derby,  Berkshire  (when  pronounced  Darby, 
Barkshire),  and  by  the  written  diphtnonga  au  (aunt),  ua  (guard),  ea 
(heart). 

The  sound  of  a  in  fat  is  also  represented  by  ua  (guarantee),  and 
ax  (plaid). 

The  sound  of  «  in  mete  ia  also  represented  by  the  written  diph- 
thongs ca  (seat),ee  {feet),  eo  (people),  ie  (chief),  ei*  (receive),  ey 
(key),  ae  ((ether),  oe  (I'hoenician),  ay  (quay),  i  (marine). 

The  sound  of  e  in  pet  ia  also  represented  by  a  (many),  ai  [said),  ay 
(says),  u  (bury),  ea  (tread),  ue  (guest),  ie  (friend),  ei  (he%fer),  eo 
(Leonard,  Gmffrey). 


•  It  ia  convenient  to  bear  in  miad  that  with  the  exception  of  the  words  teim 
kdA  ceiling,  ei  with  the  sound  of  ee  ia  found  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Latia 
oapio,  as  deceil  (decipio),  receipt  <recipio),  conceit  conoipio),  &c. 
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The  sound  of  «  in  herd  ia  also  represented  by  i  (bird),  u  {curg8\ 
y  {nvjrrh),  ea  {earth). 

The  sound  of  »  in  pit  is  also  represented  by  y  (syllable),  «  (busy), 
e  (^pretty),  td  (build),  ie  (sieve). 

The  sound  of  i  in  bite  is  also  represenled  by  y  (thy),  ey  {eye), 
ei  (height),  ie  (dies),  uy  (buyi,  id  (guide),  and  ni  (aisle). 

The  sound  of  o  in  pohe  is  also  represented  by  oa  (coat),  oe  (t(<e), 
ou  (soul),  ow  (tow),  ew  (sew),  ow  (owe),  oo  (door). 

The  sound  of  o  in  pot  is  also  represented  by  a  (what). 

The  sound  of  o  in  for  is  also  represented  by  a  in  fall,  &c.  (See 
above). 

The  sound  of  u  in  rude,  ia  also  represented  by  o  (move'),  oo  (rood), 
ew  (flew),  ue  (blue),  ui  (fruit),  ou  (through),  oe  (shoe) ;  u  iiifull 
=  00  in  ffood. 

Tlie  sound  of  u  in  fun  is  also  represented  by  o  (love),  oe  (does), 
•0  'flood),  ou  (rough). 

The  sound  of  m  in  fur  is  alao  represented  by  e,  i,  y,  u,  ea.  (See 
above). 

17  Wlien  two  vowel  sounds  are  uttered  without  a  break  between 
them,  we  get  what  is  called  a  vocal  or  sonant  diphthong.  There  are 
four  of  them. 

1.  i,  as  in  bite.  (See  above).  This  sound  is  made  up  of  the  a 
in  father,  and  the  e  in  mete. 

2.  oi,  as  in  hoist.  This  dipthong  is  also  written  oy  (fioy),  and 
uoy  (buoy).     It  is  made  up  of  the  sound  of  a  in  fall,  and  e  in  tnete. 

3.  eu  (as  in  eulogy).  This  dij)lithoug  is  also  expressed  ui  writing 
by  u  (mute),  ew  or  ewe  (few,  ewe),  eau  (beauty),  ui  (suit),  ue  (hue), 
yu  (yule'). 

4.  ou  (as  in  norm).  This  is  also  expressed  in  writing  by  ow  (now). 
When  two  of  the  letters  called  vowel^  are  written  together  to  repre- 
sent either  a  sonant  diphtliong  or  a  simple  vowel  sound,  we  get 
a  written  diphthong  or  digraph. 

18  The  letters  w  and  y  are  commonly  called  semi-vowels.  When  they 
are  followed  by  a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable,  their  soimd  ap- 
proaches that  of  a  consonant,  as  in  tvin,  twin,  you,  yonder.  When  a 
vowel  precedes  them  in  the  same  syllable  they  combine  with  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  to  form  either  a  dii^hthong  or  a  simple  vowel  sound  ;  as 
awe,  how,  drag,  beg,  bug.  Y  is  a  pure  vowel  whenever  it  is  followed 
by  a  consonant  (as  in  YlLria).  In  Anglo-Saxon  y  was  a  pure  vowel. 
It  was  never  followed  by  another  vowel,  but  only  by  consonants. 
Afterwards  it  was  used  at  the  beginning  of  words  to  denote  a  g 
which  had  been  softened,  and  supplanted  the  symbol  S. 

19  The  letters  /,  m,  n,  and  r,  are  called  Liquids.  They  can  be  par- 
tially sounded  by  themselves  when  pronounced  with  a  vowel  before 
them.  The  Liquids  and  Sibilants  do  not  stop  the  breath  sharply, 
but  admit  of  a  prolongation  of  the  sound.  /,  s,  x,  z,  soft  g  and 
soft  ch,  are  called  Sibilants  (from  the  Latin  sibilare,  'to  hiss'). 
The  other  consonants  are  called  Mutes.*  When  sounded  after  a  vowel, 
they  stop  the  passage  of  the  breath  more  completely  than  the  liquids 
and  sibilants  do.  Of  the  mutes,  b,p,  f,  and  v  are  called  labids  or 
lip-letters  (from  the  Latin  labium, '  a  lip  ')  ;  d,  t,  th  (for  which  in 


•  The  Mutes  must  not  be  confounded  with  miuu  letters,  i.e.,  letters  ■which  are 
written  but  Bot  sounded,  like  k  in  knot,  or  e  in  awt. 
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Anglo-Saxon  tliere  were  two  •  symbols,  W  and  ]>)  are  called  dentals  or 
teeth-letters  (from  the  Latin  dens  'tooth  ') ;  and  g,  k,  hard  c,  and  cJi, 
(as  in  locJi)  are  cabled  gutturals  oi  throat-letters  {hatin  ffuttur, '  throat). 

20  The  Mutes  are  also  classilied,  not  accordin;^  to  the  organs  by  which 
they  are  pronounced,  but  according  to  certain  differences  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  consonantal  sound  is  pronounced.  P,  t,  and  k 
(or  hard  c),  are  called  tliin  ov sharp  mutes;  b,  d,  g  are  called  middle 
or  flat  mutes  ;/and  v,  th  in  thin,  and  th  in  thine,  ch  in  loch,  and  gh 
in  lough  are  called  aspirated  mutes.  The  aspirates  may  themselves 
be  divided  into  sharp  aspirates  {/,  th  in  thin,  ch),  and  flat  aspirates 
{v,  th  in  thine,  gh).  The  sibilants  s  and  z  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  asp  andi,  s  being  a  sharp  sibilant,  s  a  flat  sibilant. 

21  A  syllable  (Greek  syllabe, '  a  taking  together')  is  a  single  vowel, 
or  a  collection  of  letters  pronoimced  together,  and  containing  only 
one  vowel  sound. 

A  word  which  consists  of  a  single  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyllable 
(Greek  monos.  '  single'),  such  as  man,  horse,  hut. 

A  word  which  consists  of  two  syllables  is  called  a  Disyllable; 
as  folly,  learning. 

A  word  that  consists  of  tliree  syllables  is  called  a  Trisyllable, 
as  vanity,  loveliness. 

A  word  that  consists  of  more  than  three  syllalles  is  called  a  Poly- 
syllable (Greek  polys,  'many  '),  as  singularity.^ 

22  When  a  syllable  beginning  with  a'  vowel  is  added  to  a  mono- 
syllable, or  a  word  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  ending  in  a  single 
consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  the  final  consonant  is  doubled. 
As  sin,  sinner;  thin,  thinner ;  roh,  robber;  sit,  sitting;  begin, 
beginning;  expel,  expelled  ;  confer,  conferred.  But  if,  in  a  word 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, the  fin.T,l  consonant  is  not  doubled ;  as  o_fer,  offered ;  differ, 
different ;  visit,  visiting.  The  letters  I  and  s,  however,  are  generally 
doubled,  as  travel,  traveller ;  revel,  reveller ;  marvel,  marvellous ; 
hocus,  hocussing.  There  are  also  some  other  words  in  which  the 
rule  is  violated,  as  worshipper.  The  reason  for  this  doubling  of  the 
consonant  is  that  the  quantity  or  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  may 
be  preserved.  A  doubled  consonant  usually  shows  that  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  short.  Compare  running  and  tuning,  sinning  and 
dining,  manning  and  u'aning.  Before  II  and  ss.  a  and  o  are  often 
long,  as  in  roll,  stroll,  squall,  fall,  gross,  grass,  &c. 

23  When  a  syllable  (not  beginning  with  i)  is  added  to  a  word  ending 
in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  y  is  changed  mto  i,  as  happy, 

•  The  !/  in  the  oIJ-t'a-,hioned  way  of  writing  the  {y  or  ye)  is  a  corruption  of  [>. 

+  The  proper  way  of  dividing  words  into  syllables  is  not  yet  quite  settled. 
The  methods  adopted  in  mnat  .spelling'-books  are  extremely  arbitraiy,  not  to  say 
stupid.  T'too  very  absurd  rules  commonly  laid  down  arc,  that  "  if  two  consonants 
cor™  together  between  vowel-!,  they  should  be  divided,"  and  that  "  eacli  separate 
syllable  should,  as  far  as  possible,  beg-in  with  a  consonant."  In  accordance  with 
these  rules,  one  of  the  commonest  spelling  books  gives  us  the  following  divisions : 
— thirsrty,  Iren-tisf,  righ-teous,  poi-gnant,  be-nign,  e-clipse,  a-noint,  bur-gher,  eou-rieTf 
fron-tier,  guar-dian.  Such  divisions  have  neither  reason  nor  convenience  to  justify 
them;  thev  ,  simply  ndicujuus.  ii  i.^  iiiij^oa-iiii.-  lu  laj  Uown  a  _v  ;.<.t,-  .ji 
universal  application,  but  the  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  should  be  to  divide 
words  so  that  the  syllabic  division  mty,  as  far  as  possible,  coincide  with  the  etymo- 
logical division,  as  in  right-eous,  front  ier,  an-oint,  guard-ian,  hurgh-er.  8o  cap-it-ai 
(not  ca-pi-tal),  noft-en  (not  soften),  &a 
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happily,  happier  ;  piti/,  pitiless.  When  the  flual  y  is  pr.^codefl  by  a 
vowel,  it  is  not  changed.  Convei-sely  when  iitf/  is  atldeJ  to  a,  word 
ending  in  ie,  the  t  is  clianged  into  y;  as  die,  dtfitig  ;  lie,  lying.  In 
monosj-Uables  y  is  not  changed  before  a  consonant ;  as  clryness,  shyly. 
24  Mute  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  generally  omitted  when  a  syllable 

that  begins  with  a  vowel  is  added  ;  as  force,  forcible  ;  love,  loving  ; 
but  the  e  is  retained  if  it  is  required  to  preserve  the  pronunciatioa 
of  the  consonant,  as  change,  chungcaltle, &ud  after  oe,  as  hoeing. 

Mute  e  preceded  by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  generally 
retained  when  a  syllable  that  begins  with  a  consonant  is  added,  if 
the  vowel  sound,  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  is  long,  as  pale, 
paleness  ;  but  if  the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllable  is  short,  the  e 
is  commonly  dropt,  as  in  Judgment,  lodgment.  It  is  retained,  how- 
ever, if  necessary  to  preserve  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant 
that  precedes  it ;  as  in  infringement.  Mute  e  is  commonly  emjjloyed 
to  show  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring rob  and  robe,  shin  and  shine,  ban  and  bane,  run  and  rune,  men 
and  scene.  It  is  always  put  after  final  v,  whether  the  preceding 
vowel  be  long  or  short. 

Mute  e  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  some- 
times omitted  when  a  syllable  is  added,  as  true,  truly  ;  due,  duly  , 
sometimes  it  is  retained,  aseye, eyeless;  true,  trueness  ;  blue,  blueness. 
25.  The  English  orthographical  system  has  many  imperfections.  Thus 
the  same  vowel  sound  is  often  represented  in  different  ways,  as  in 
the  modes  indicated  above  for  expressing  the  simple  vowel  sounds 
and  diphthongs.  On  the  other  baud,  the  same  letter  or  dii^hthoug 
often  represents  very  different  vowel  sounds.  Compare  cut,  pate, 
call,  father  ;  read,  spread;  broad,  coach ;  goes,  does,  shoes,  foetid , 
cull,  full,  yule.  Again,  some  consonants  have  not  always  the  same 
sound.  Compare  give,  gin,  gill  (a  measure),  gill  (of  a  fish) ;  cent, 
can;  dough,  cough;  arch,  archangel;  his,  this;  thin,  thine.  The 
same  sound  is  sometimes  represented  by  different  consonants.  Com- 
pare adds,  adze;  crutch,  such ;  face,  base ;  jury,  gaol;  know,  no; 
plum,  plumb;  knowledge,  privilege;  fillip,  Philip;  picked,  Pict. 
Simple  sounds  are  sometimes  expressed  by  two  letters,  as  by  ck 
in  duck  ;  ch  in  loch  ;  and  most  of  the  written  digraphs.  Complex 
sounds  are  sometimes  expressed  by  single  lettei-s,  as  by  i  and  u 
in  mine  and  muse  ;  s  in  sure  ;  j  in.  Just.  Hard  c,  q,  x,  and,  perhaps, 
w  and  y,  are  supei-fluous  letters ;  their  sounds  may  be  represented  by 
other  letters-  If  we  include  w  and  y  as  separate  sounds,  and  the 
nasal  ng,  we  shall  have  forty-one  elementary  sounds  in  Engbsh. 
TFTi  is  pronounced  like  hw,  and  is  not  a  separate  sound.  Con- 
sonants are  often  not  pronounced,  as  in  through,  plough,  knell,  know. 
L  alter  a  or  a,  and  before  another  consonant,  is  sometimes  mute,  as 
in  walk,  folk,  sometimes  sounded,  as  in  malt,  fault.  T  before  cAis 
not  radical,  but  is  used  simply  to  show  that  ch  has  the  sibilant  and 
not  the  guttural  sound,  as  in  stitch  (from  stick). 

ACCENT. 

26  When  -we  speak  we  do  not  utter  all  words  and  syllabled 
with  the  same  degree  of  force.  By  a  stress  or  forcing  of  the 
Toice  certain  words  and  syllables  have  greater  prominence 
and  importance  giyen  to  them.    When  the  stress  which 
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gives  this  prominence  has  reference  to  the  idea  which  the 
word  conveys,  bo  that  its  function  is  rhetorical,  it  is  usually 
called  emphasis.  AVhen  it  has  reference  to  the  syntactical 
importance  of  a  word,  or  the  etymological  importance  of 
a  syllable,  so  that  its  function  is  grarnmalkal,  it  is  usually 
called  accent. 

Words  of  two  or  three  syllables  have  a  stress  laid  upon 
one  of  those,  as  tender,  misery,  indecent.  Words  of  more 
than  two  syllables  have  also  sometimes  a  second  accent 
upon  the  syllable  next  but  one  or  next  but  two  to  that 
which  has  the  chief  accent,  as  democrdticul,  condescend, 
emharcdU'on.  This  secondary  accent  is  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible,  as  in  wilderness,  terrify. 

27  In  English  two  systems  of  accentufition  have  been  at  work,  the 

Teutonic  oi'  genuine  English,  and  the  French.  The  chariicteristic 
tendency  of  Teutonic  accentuation  is  to  thiow  the  stress  upon  the 
root-sj'llable  of  a  word,  and  leave  the  inflections  and  fonnative  syl- 
lables unaccented,*  as  love,  lover,  loveliness.  In  French  the  accentua- 
tion naturall)'  in  the  first  instance  followed  that  of  Latin,  whii^h  was 
not  etymological  but  rhythmical,  so  that  the  accent  of  cen  shifted  its 
poeition  with  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  the  syllables,  falling 
on  the  pemdt  (or  last  syllable  but  one)  if  it  was  long,  or  on  the 
ante-penult  (or  last  syllable  but  two)  if  the  penult  was  short.  Hence 
ia  old  Fvexicn  pastor  hcnamepatre,  pastorem  hecamo  pnsieur.  The 
omission  of  final  syllables  of  inflection  in  French  often  left  tlie 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  even  when  that  was  not  the  root- 
syllable.  Thus  virtutem  became  virtu  ;  civitdtem  cite.  When  such 
words  first  passed  from  French  into  English  they  naturally  had 
their  French  accent,  as  distance,  contree  (coimtry),  manere,  (manner) ; 
solace,  &c.  Even  in  Spenser  we  still  find  progress,  succour,  usage, 
bondage,  &c.  Most  of  these  adopted  wi  ids  however  have  been 
affected  by  the  English  accentuation,  which  tends  to  keep  the  accent 
away  from  the  last  syllable. f  In  words  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  and 
of  more  than  two  sylla  bias,  there  is  a  tendency  to  throw  the  accent 
back  on  to  the  ante-penult,  as  in  nunurpoty,  geography.  Thu.s  we 
now  say  advertisemtnt  (not  advertisement),  thi'utre  (not  theatre), 
miracle,  miraculous,  &c.  French  derivatives  ending  in  ade,  -ier,  or 
-eer,  -ee,  -oon,  -ine  or  -in,  keep  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  So 
also  do  adjectives  wluch  are  seemingly  taken  from  Latin  with  the 
simple  rejection  of  the  final  syllable,  as  benign,  robust,  humane, 
polite.  The  natural  weight  of  the  syllable  has  of  course  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Compare,  for  example,  concentrate  and  remonstrate  ; 
ecstnogony  and  declension,  beneficerii  and  benefactor.     There  is  also  a 

•  In  compounds  in  which  the  component  parts  preserve  a  syntactical  relation  to 
each  other,  the  accent  falls  as  it  would  if  the  words  were  kept  separate,  as  I'l-wCll, 
Sll-foiirs,  spit-fire,  indeid,  foisdoth,  &c.  Nouns  compounded  wiUi  adverbial  par- 
ticles have  the  acci^nt  on  the  particle,  as  dffshoot,  Uproar.  Verbs  have  it  on  the 
verbal  root,  as  out-d6,  u-i'h-stdnd. 

t  Except  in  derivatives  formed  by  prefixing  an  inseparable  particle  to  a  mono- 
•yllable,  as  oildnt,  betwixt,  mis.-  ilat.  In  verbs  a  final  root-syllable  tends  to  keep  its 
ftocent.  as  rtftr,  consent,  &c.,  but  wltb  exceptions,  as  6ffer,  prdmise,  ^c. 
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tendency  to  accentuate  the  root-syllable  of  the  definitive  word  in 
a  compound,  as  alUyory,  mtHaucholy.  AVorda  which  have  been 
adopted  without  alteration  from  foreign  languages  keep  their  origi- 
nal accent,  as  torpedo,  corona,  octavo. 

The  influence  of  accent  upon  the  etymological  changes  of  woi\ls 
has  been  very  imijoitant  When  one  syllable  is  made  prominent, 
those  adjacent  to  it,  especially  if  short  and  imimportant  in  them- 
selves, are  pronounced  carelessly,  and  frequently  get  droppe(? 
altogether.  Thtis  we  get  bishojj  from  episcop'is,  reeve  from  gereja, 
iamplt  fiom  example.  In  this  way  Engliiih  has  lost  nearly  aU  ita 
syUabic  sufiixes. 

"When  this  loss  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  is 
called  by  grammarians  aphaeresis  (taking  away) ;  when  it  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  caUed  apocope  (cutting  off) ;  when 
two  syllables  are  blent  into  one,  the  process  ia  termed  syncope 
(shortening  by  excision.) 

Examples  of  syncope  are  seen  in  lord,  from  Hlaford ;  lady,  from 
Elafiveardige  ;  sheriff,  from  Hciryerefa.     {Koch,  i.,  p.  220.) 

An  accented  sj'Uable  often  gets  lengthened.  Thus  from  A«6Jaw 
we  get  heave,  n-om  brecan,  break,  &c. 

An  unaccent<3d  long  syllable  is  apt  to  get  shortened.  Thus  the 
adjective  minute  becomes  the  noim  minute.  Compare  cupboard, 
housewife,  ice* 

ETYMOLOGY. 

[N.B.  In  conjunction  with  the  section  on  Etymology  it  would  be 
weU  for  the  learner  to  study  the  first  few  paragraphs  of  that  on 
Syntax.] 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

28  The  words  of  which  the  English  language  is  composed  are 
distributed  into  eight  parts  of  speech.  These  are :  1. 
Noun.  2.  Adjective.  3.  Pronoun.  4.  Verb.  o.  Adverb. 
6.  Preposition.     7.  Conjunction.     8.  Interjection. 

NOUN. 

29  The  word  Noun  means  name  (Latin,  nomen.) 

A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  anything  that  we 
speak  about. 

The  greater  part  of  nouns  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — Common  Nouns  and  Proper  Nouns. 

30  A  Common  Noun  is  a  word  that  may  be  used  as  the  name 
of  each  thing  out  of  some  class  of  things  of  the  same  sort, 
as  horse,  man,  stone,  city  ;  or  of  any  portion  of  a  quantity 
of  stuff  of  the  same  sort,  as  irox,  ivheat,  wattr.  A  common 
noun  distinguishes  the  things  belonging  to  some  class  from 


*  The  whole  subject  of  accentuation  has  been  treated  by  Koch  with  extza- 
ordinary  care  and  fulness. 
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everything  which  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  Thus  the 
word  horse  distinguishes  the  animal  so  called  from  all  other 
sorts  of  things,  but  does  not  distinguish  one  horse  from 
another. 

3 1  A  Proper  Noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  some  par- 
ticular person,  animal,  place,  or  thing,  as  John,  London, 
Bucephalus,  Excalibur.  The  word  proper  (Latin  proprii's) 
means  otoji.  A  proper  name  is  a  person's  or  thing's  0";» 
name. 

Cornmon  nouns  are  sii/»  ijtcant.  They  not  only  denote,  or  mark  out, 
the  objects  to  which  diey  are  applied,  but  also  connote,  or  note  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  combination  of  marks  or  attributes,  through 
their  possession  of  which  the  various  iudividuala  n-imed  by  tho 
common  noun  are  grouped  into  one  class.* 

Proper  nouns,  as  such,  are  not  significant.  Even  if  the  name, 
considered  merely  as  a  word,  has  a  meaning,  it  is  not  applied  to  the 
object  which  it  denotes  in  consequence  of  that  meaning.  Margaret 
means  pearl,  but  it  is  not  implied  that  a  pe'-son  called  Manjaret  haa 
pearly  qualities. 

Proper  nouns  are  written  with  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning. 

Common  nouns  used  in  a  special  or  ii.diviibial  sense  should  be 
written  with  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning,  as  the  Solicitor 
General,  the  Lord  t:hief  Justice.  Some  writers  <  xteuil  thia  uta^o 
to  grammatical  terms,  as  a  Yi-rb,  a  Common  Noun,  &c. 

32  Proper  nouns  are  sometime*  used  like  common  nouns,  when  they 
denote  classes  or  collections  of  persons ;  as  the  Howards,  the  Ctesars, 
the  Alps ;  or  when  they  represent  the  characteristics  that  marked 
some  individual,  as  if  we  say  of  a  poet,  "  He  was  the  Homer  of  his 
age." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  common  nouns  are  occasionally  used  aa 
the  name,  not  of  each  individual  in  a  class,  but  of  the  class  as  a 
whole.     When  we  say,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  we  mean  all  mankind. 

83  A  noun  which  in  the  singular  number  stands  for  a  col- 
lection or  number  of  things,  is  called  a  Collective  Noun  : 
as  herd,  parliament^  council,  multitude,  mcb. 

84  A  noun  which  denotes  a  quality,  action,  or  state,  is  called 
an  abstract  noun,  as  hardness,  running,  growth,  sleep.  Ab- 
stract nouns  are  derived  from  adjectives  and  verbs,  or 
from  nouns  that  denote  a  function  or  state,  as  priesthood 
from  priest,  infancy  from  infant.  Abstract  nouns  often 
pass  out  of  their  abstract  sense,  as  when  we  talk  of 
sweeping  a  crossing.  The  infinitive  mood  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  an  abstract  noun  (§  189). 

•  Sometimea  the  connotative  power  of  a  noon  is  so  much  in  oar  thoughts,  that 
tlie  noun  is  used  predicatively  without  an  article,  as  "  He  was  s-cntary  to  Mr.  A.  ;** 
" He  became  Hug  of  £uglaud ;"  "In  tbiB  business  he  was  both  knave  and /coj." 
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36  There  is  a  class  of  nouns  whicli  are  sometimea  confounded 
with,  abstract  nouns.  Theso  are  General  Names,  such  as 
colour,  space,  time,  life,  death,  &o.  These,  in  the  exact 
sense  in  which  they  are  used,  do  not  admit  of  plurals ; 
they  are  siguihcant  or  connotative  general  names. 

Abstract  nouns  are  sometimes  used  in  the  concrete  sense,  that  is, 
standing  for  that  which  possesses  the  quahty  which  they  denote. 
Tlius  nobility  frequently  means  the  whole  body  of  persons  of  noble 
birth  ;  youth,  the  whole  class  of  young  people,  and  so  on. 

36  Nouns  admit  of  the  three  variations  of  Gender,  Number, 
and  Case. 

Gender. 

37  Living  beings  are  divided  into  two  classes  or  8exes,  the 
male  sex  and  the  female  sex,  the  individuals  in  the  one 
sex  corresponding  to  those  in  the  other.  Things  without 
life  are  not  of  either  sex.  Thus  all  things  are  arranged  in 
three  classes — things  of  the  male  sex,  things  of  the  female 
sex,  and  things  of  neither  sex. 

38  In  like  manner,  nouns  (and  pronouns)  are  divided  into 
three  *  classes  or  sorts  (called  Grenders),  which  correspond 
to  the  three  classes  of  things  just  mentioned.  These  are 
the  Masculine  Gender,  the  Feminine  Gender,  and  the 
Neuter  Gender.  Gender  comes  from  the  Latin  genus,  '  a 
kind  or  sort.' 

The  name  of  anything  of  the  male  sex  is  called  a  mascu- 
line noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender. 

The  name  of  anything  of  the  female  sex  is  called  a  femi- 
nine noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gender. 

The  name  of  anything  of  neither  sex  is  called  a  neuter 
noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Man,  king,  father,  horse,  cook,  bull,  James,  Henry,  are 
masculine  nouns. 

Woman,  queen,  mother,  mare,  hen,  cow,  Mary,  Jane,  are 
feminine  nouns. 

Stone,  tree,  house,  London,  are  neuter  nouns. 

In  the  case  of  animals  and  young  children  we  often  take  no 
account  of  the  sex,  and  hence  they  are  frequently  referred  to  by 
means  of  neuter  proiwtms. 


*  Nothing  la  g-ained  either  ta  convenience  or  in  philosophy  by  the  attempt  to 
restrict  the  term  i/trtder  to  the  masculine  and  the  J'e.viiinni'.  Tho-e  who  run  the 
term  neuter  so  hard  as  this  sliould  be  consistent,  ana  waiislate  it  into  ni-itlier  when 
they  use  it.  To  talk  of  nouns  hting  of  NeutT  Gender  (especially  with  a  capital 
N)  is  not  good  Latin,  good  English,  or  good  sense.  German  grammarians,  who 
have  the  terms  7n&nnlich,  uieiblich,  and  tUchlich,  are  spared  the  temptation  to  air 
tfaia  little  crotchet. 
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89  Gender B  are  classes  of  nouns  (and  pronouns)  which  cor- 
respond to  the  three  classes  of  things  of  the  male  sex, 
things  of  the  female  sex,  and  things  of  neither  sex.* 

It  is  also  ciistomary  to  use  the  word  gender  in  an  abstract 
sense,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  an  attribute  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. In  this  abstract  sense  gender  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  distinction  in  the  form  or  use  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  stand  respectively  for  things  of  thg 
male  sex,  things  of  the  female  sex,  and  things  of  neithoi 
sex. 

40  Things  without  life  are  often  personified,  or  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  living  beijigs,  and  therefore  either  of  the  male  or  of  the  female 
sex.  Accordingly  masculine  and  feminine  pronouns  are  used  in 
speaking  of  them.  The  bimi^licity  and  naturalness  of  the  English 
system  of  genders  gives  peculiar  force  and  vividness  to  this  hgure 
of  speech. 

Thus  the  Sun,t  Time,  Day,  Death,  rivers,  winds,  mountains,  the 
ocean,  the  seasons,  the  stronger  passions  (as  Fear,  Anger,  Despair), 
actions  connected  with  strengtli  or  violence  (as  Mui-der,  War.  kc), 
are  looked  upon  as  male  persons,  and  their  names  are  accordingly 
masculine. 

The  Moon,  the  Eai-th,  Virtue,  Night,  a  ship,  countries  and  cities — 
such  as  Eiuope,  England,  Paris — Night,  Darkness,  tlie  Arts  and 
Sciences,  most  abstract  conceptions,  as  Nature,  Liberty,  Charity, 
Victory,  Mercy,  Religion,  &c.,  the  Soul,  the  gentler  emotions,  and 
many  other  things,  are  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  female  per- 
sons, and  their  names  are  accordingly  of  the  feminine  gender. J 

41  The  names  of  animals  sometimes  do  not  indicate  their 
sex,  as  sheep,  bird,  hawk,  bear,  mouse,  raven,  swan,  dove.^ 
The  words  duck  and  goose  are  also  employed  in  this  way, 
especially  in  the  plural  and  in  compounds.     Also  various 

•  It  is  only  in  English,  however,  that  this  simple  classification  is  observed.  In 
Latin,  Greek,  Fj-eneh,  and  other  laDguaj^'es,  the  names  of  many  thiug-s  which  do 
not  belong  either  to  tbe  male  or  to  the  female  sex,  are  either  mascuUne  or  fi-mi- 
nine.  When  this  is  the  case,  gender  ceases  to  answer  (except  partially)  to  any 
natural  distinction,  and  becomes  merely  grammatical,  thougli  originally,  no  doubt, 
based  upon  a  real,  or  fancied,  natui-al  distinction.  A  noun  is  known  to  be  mascu- 
Une (or  feminine),  not  by  its  d<noting  a  thing  of  the  male  (or  female*  sex,  but  by 
its  having  associated  with  it  adjectives  and  pronouns  with  masculine  (or  feminine) 
terminations.  ITiis  arbitrary,  or  merely  giammatical  gender  has  disappeared  from 
modern  English.  In  French  and  Italian  there  is  no  neuter  gender  at  all.  In 
Anglo  Saxon,  the  genders  were  to  a  great  extent  merely  grammatical  or  arbitrary, 
as  in  Latin, 
t  In  Anglo-Saxon  (as  in  Germanl  Sun  was  feminine. 

t  The  gender  employed  in  jiersonitication  is,  however,  rather  arbitrary.  Usage 
(s  by  no  means  unifoiTn  on  this  point.  The  feeling  of  appropriation  has  a 
ourious  influence  in  this  matter.  Cobbett  remarks  that  the  countryfolk  in  Hamp- 
shire call  almost  everything  he  or  she.  "  The  mower  calls  his  scythe  a  sfn-,  the 
ploughman  h.s  plough  ;  but  a  prong,  a  shovel,  or  a  barrow,  which  passes  promis- 
wu-ly  from  hand  to  hand,  and  which  is  appropriated  to  no  partieidar  labouier,  is 
(oUed  he. 

i  In  Anglo-Saxon  such  nouns  had  their  gmmmatical  gender,  and  weia  nwpoc- 
Mvely  either  masculine  or  feminine,  no  matter  which  sex  was  spoken  of. 
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names  of  persons,   as  parent,   spouse,   servant,*  &c.     Such 
noims  are  said  to  be  of  common  or  undetermined  gendei . 

42  In  speaking  of  animals  which  have  names  of  common  gender,  the 
neuter  pronouns  are  employed  when  the  animal  is  regarded  simply 
as  an  object  of  natiu'al  history.  But  in  poetrj',  fables,  or  narratives 
wliicli  imply  a  Lively  iutei-est  in  the  actions  or  feehngs  of  the  animal, 
the  masculine  or  feminine  gender  is  used,  with  a  general  tendency 
to  employ  the  masculine  for  the  larger  and  fiercer  animals.  Thus, 
bear,  hound,  panther,  eagle,  hawk,  camel,  wolf,  fox,  hippopotamtts, 
elephant,  whale,  rat,  raven,  bison,  jackal,  &c.,  would  commonly  bo 
treated  as  masculine,  while  hare,  ostrich,  dove.,  plover,  lapiving, 
swallow,  partridge,  &c.,  are  usually  feminine.  The  larger  domestic 
animals  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  males. 

43  Sex  is,  a  distinction  between  things,  not  between  names.  Gender 
is  a  distinction  between  names,  not  between  things.  It  is  therefore 
wrong  to  speak  of  the  nwsculine  sex,  or  the  male  gender  :  to  speak  of 

'  a  man  as  a  ynasculine  being,  or  to  talk  of  things  being  of  the  mascu- 
line or  feminine  gender.  Things  may  be  of  the  male  or  female 
sex,  but  only  words  can  be  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter 
gender. 

44  The  distinction  of  sex  in  living  beings  is  marked  in  three 
ways  in  the  nouns  that  stand  for  them. 

First  Mode.—  Quite  different  words  are  used  :  as — 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminirte. 

Bachelor 

maid  or  siJinsterf 

Horse    or 

\ 

Boar 

BOW 

stallion 

mard 

Boy 

girl 

Husband 

wife 

Brother 

Bister 

King 

queen 

Buck 

doe 

Lord 

lady 

Bull 

COW 

Man 

woman 

Pullock  or  \ 

heifer 

MDter 

spawner 

steer        \ 

Monk  or  friar 

nun 

Cock 

hen 

Nephew 

niece 

Colt  or  foal 

filly 

Papa 

mamma 

Dog 

bitch 

Ram  or  wether 

ewe 

Drake 

duck 

Sir 

madam 

Drone 

bee 

Sire 

dame  or  damj 

Earl 

cotmtess 

Sloven 

slut 

Father 

mother 

Son 

daughter 

Gander 

goose 

Stag 

hind 

Gentleman 

lady 

Uncle 

aunt 

Hart 

roe  or  Itind 

AVizard 

witch 

»  These  nouns  are  usually  of  Romance  origin. 

T  Tlie  teriiiination  -a'er  was  oiigiu  illy  femiuine.  Spinster  is  the  only  word  in 
which  thjs  feminine  force  of  it  sui-vnes.  In  seamstress  and  songstress  we  have  twc 
femiuiue  eniings  combined,  one  saxon  {-sterj,  the  other  French  (-ess'.  Many 
words  m  -su-r  now  u^ed  as  ma'^culins,  or  as  proper  names,  were  originally  feminine, 
and  denoted  occupations  ordinarily  canied  on  by  women,  as  sewsler,  maltster, 
tapslKT  (a,  bar-niaiil),  llaxt-r  (from  hak-).  \V:hster  (from  wehban,  'to  weave'),  Sec. 

i  Grandahi  {'jrannam  or  granny)  answers  to  yrauUsire.  Sire  and  aam,  in  OOntntX 
Vitii  each  olh«-r,  are  applied  uuiy  to  aniinaiis. 
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Man  (like  the  German  Menseh)  was  formerly  iised  of  the  female 
as  well  as  of  the  male.  We  see  this  in  the  compound  ■woman,  a 
modified  fonn  of  wim,)ian — i.e.,  w'lfnian.  The  vowel  sound  of  the 
first  syllable  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  plm-al,  women. 

The  male  was  disciuguished  as  4<;tc/i«ff(/ «ja« — i.e.,  armed  or  wea- 
poned  inc/H.  Maid  had  come  to  mean  in  Chaucer's  time  a  gi-own-up 
person  of  either  sex.  Thus,  '  I  wot  well  that  the  apostle  was  a 
maid'  kCIi.  5061).  Gu-l  (a  diminutive  of  the  low  German  gor]  ouco 
denoted  a  young  person  of  either  sex.  Chaucer  ((5-19,  066)  still  uses 
it  in  this  manner.  To  distinguish  the  male,  the  compound  knave- 
girl  was  used. 

Father  means  '  one  who  feeds ;'  from  the  same  root  as  fee-d  and 
fa-t  (compare  pa-ter  and  pa-sco).  Motlier  is  from  a  root  ma — '  bring 
forth'  {Morris).  Daughter  i^Gr.  duydrrip)  meant  originally  ' milk- 
maid.'    The  root  is  the  same  as  in  dug. 

ITusl/aud  [A.S.  husbonda)  is  the  manager  or  master  of  the  house 
{Mdtzner).     Boiida  in  A.S.  means  tiller  or  manager. 

In  husbandman  and  hitsbandry  we  have  vestiges  of  tlie  old  mean- 
ing. In  Anglo-Saxon  wi/wan  neuter  i.as  IFeib  still  is  in  Gennani,  and 
meant  simply  a  woinan. 

Nephew  and  niece  come  to  us  (throiigh  French)  from  the  Latin 
nepios  inepot-is)  and  neptis.  The  older  Anglo-Saxon  words  were 
nefa  and  nofe.  Uncle  and  au7it  are  fi-om  avunculus  and  amila.  The 
provincial  and  colloquial  appellations  gaffer  and  gammer  are  cor- 
ruptions of  godfather  and  godmother. 

Queen  (or  queen )  meant  simply  female  or  mother.  In  Anglo 
Saxon  civen-fugel  means  hen-bird. 

Lord  is  a  shortened  form  of  hlaf  ord  ( i.e.,  hlafweard, '  loaf -warden, 
or  'bread-dispenser'  (MiMrzner  and  Koch).  Lady  is  from  the  corre- 
sponding feminine,  hlafdige  ihlufweardige).  Hir  or  sire  is  from 
senior;  madam  from  mea-domina ;  monk  from  wwwac/t^<s,  '  one  who 
leads  a  solitary  Ufe';  nun  =  nonna,  'grandmother.*  Friar  is  from 
f rater  iFr.frire). 

Witch  is  now  only  feminine,  but  it  might  come  indifferently  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  masculine  wicca,  or  from  the  feminine  wicce.*  Wizard 
comes  from  the  Scandinavian  viskr, '  wise,'  thi'ough  the  old  French 
guiscart,  and  means  '  a  very  wise  man  '  {Mdtzner).     See  ^  311,  7. 

JJrake  (old  Norse  andriki:  loot  atid  =  hat.  anat ;  riki,  connected 
with  Gennan  reich,  and  Latin  reg-em)  means  'king  of  the  ducks.' 
Buck  is  connected  with  the  verb  duck,  '  to  cUve.'  In  Anglo-Saxon 
we  tind  a  masculine  huna,  'cock'  (Germ.  Hahn).  Goose  has  lost  the 
letter  n  (Germ.  Gans).  Gander  is  formed  from  the  feminine,  a 
being  only  an  offgrowth  of  the  n.  Goose  is  often  used  as  a  mascu- 
line, especially  as  a  descriptive  epithet,  as  '  Tom  is  a  goose.'  Geese  i& 
of  common  gender. 

Bee  is  now  of  common  gender,  but  was  originally  exclusively 
feminine. 

i5      Second  Mode. — The  feminine  is  formed  by  adding  certain 
siiUixes  to  the  masculine. 
1.  The  commonest  of  these,  and  the  only  one  by  which 

*  "He  is  such  a  holy  witch,  that  h«  eachants  societiea  into  him."— (Shaksp. 
Ogmb.  i  6.) 
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fresh  feminines  can  still  be  formed,  is  eea,  as  count,  conntess ; 

host,  hostess. 

This  termination  came  to  ua  through  French,  from  the  late  Latis 
Buflix  issa.     (Compare  Gr.  i(T<ra  and  ecr<ro.) 

When  this  siiifix  is  added,  the  mriscuLine  terminations  or  and  er 
are  usually  either  shortened  by  tlie  omission  of  the  vowel,  as  in 
actor,  actress;  hunter,  huntress;  or  ouutted  altogether,  as  in 
adulterer,  adulteress  ;  so  Emperor ,  Empress  ;  murderer,  murderess ; 
governor,  governess  ;  caterer,  cateress  ;  sorcerer,  sorceress.  The  mas- 
culines author,  mayor,  prior,  and  tutor,  suffer  no  abhreviation 
The  0  of  neffro  and  the  y  of  votary  are  dropped  in  forming  negrts* 
and  votaress. 

Abbess  (from  abbot)  is  a  shortened  form  of  abbadess.  Lass  is  pro- 
bably shortened  from  laddess.  Duchess  follows  the  French  form 
duchesse.  March  io/iess  is  formed  from  the  mediaeval  Latia  word 
tnarchio.     In  mistress,  the  a  of  master  is  modified. 

Feminines  in  ess  were  formerly  much  more  common  than  they  are 
now.  Such  words  as  cousmess,  championess,  suitress,  creatress,  ^c, 
have  quite  disappeared. 

2.  Feminines  in  trix  are  direct  importations  from  Latin, 
as  ttstatrix,  administratrix. 

3.  A  few  feminines  have  the  Bomance  suffix  o,  as  sultana, 
aignora,  infanta. 

4.  A  few  feminines  have  the  Romance  suffix  ine,  which 
came  to  us  through  Norman  French,  as  hfroine  (fi-om  hero), 
landgravine  (from  landgrave).  Czarina  (from  czar)  has  a 
combination  of  this  and  the  last-mentioned  suffix. 

6.  One  word,  vixen,  the  feminine  oi  fox,  preserves  the  old 
Teutonic  feminine  suffix  en  or  in  (compare  German  inn), 
the  root  vowel  of  the  masculine  being  modified,  (Compai-e 
German  Fuchs,  Fuchsinn.) 

In  the  oldest  English  we  find  such  feminines  as  gyden, '  goddess; ' 
munieen, '  nun '  (from  mtincc) ;  elf  en, '  female  elf,'  Ace.  So  in  Scotch, 
we  have  earlin, '  old  woman.' 

6.  Bridegroom  is  a  masculine  formed  from  a  feminine  {bride). 
Groom  is  a  cormption  of  goom  (A.S.  guma  =  man).  iVidower  is 
perhiips  also  a  mascuhue  formed  from  a  feminine,  or  er  may  be  only 
a  modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ending  a  (A.S.  ma.=c.  uiduwa ;* 
fern,  tciduwe).  Ruff'  (the  name  of  a  kind  of  bird  resembling  a 
woodcock)  has  a  feminine  reeve. 

46      Third  Mode. — Masculine  and  feminine  nouns  or  pronouns 
are  prefixed  or  affixed  to  nouns  of  common,  gender. 

•  In  Anglo-Saxon  pairs  of  masculines  and  feminines  were  formed :  1,  by  the 
suffixes  -n  and  -e,  as  n'fa,  "nephew,"  I'l-it,  "  mece ; "  WKbba,  "male  weaver," 
UKbh',  "female  weaver;"  2,  by  cue  suffixes  -re  and  -pxire.,  as  iircere  'baker), 
bcecestre;  hop pere  (dancer),  hop'pest  t ;  ji^-.lere  (tiddler),  ,'!-5''.'«-'«,  ire,  of  whicfc 
the  feminine  sutBx  -sler  has  lo^t  it>-  force  (.-<ee  i:ote  on  5  44) ;  jJ,  by  the  letnmiue 
suffix  -e  jU.led  to  the  masculine,  as  gdt  (goat;,  gaU  (she-iroal)  ;-S,  by  the  sultLS  -«? 
or  -in  isee  above). 
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MateuUne.  Feminine.  Masculine,  Feminine. 

Man-servant  maid-servant  Cock-sparrow  hen-sparrow 

Man-singer  wouian-singor  Dog-fox  biteh-fox 

He-devil  elie-devil  lie-goat  ehe-goat 

Boar-pig  sow-pig  ewe-lamb 

Buck-rabbit  doe-rabbit  Pea-cock  pea -hen 

Bull-calf  cow-calf  Guinea-cock  guinea-hen 

Tui-key-cock  turkey-hen 

Sometimes  proper  names  are  used  to  answer  this  piu-pose,  as  in 
jack-ass,  jenny-ass  ;  tom-cat,  tib -cat  ;  billti-goat,  nanny-aoat  ;  jack- 
daw. In  Anglo-Saxon,  carl  and  ewen  were  used,  as  carl-J'ugel  {cock' 
fowl),  cicen-Jugel  ihen-fowl). 


Number. 

47  Number  (Latin  numerus)  is  a  variation  in  the  form  of 
nouns  (and  pronouns),  by  means  of  which  vre  show  whether 
we  are  speaking  of  one  of  the  things  for  which  the  noun 
(or  pronoun)  stands,  or  of  more  than  one. 

There  are  two*  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

That  form  of  the  noun  which  is  used  when  wo  speak  of 
one  of  the  things  for  which  -the  noun  stands  is  called  the 
ginfjiilar  number,  as  ship,  horse. 

That  form  which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one 
of  the  things  for  which  the  noun  stands  is  called  the  plural 
number,  as  ships,  horses. 

As  it  is  simpler  to  think  and  speak  of  one  thing  than  to  think  and 
speak  of  several  things  at  once,  the  singular  is  the  original  form  of 
the  noun.  The  plural  form  is  derived  from  the  singular  by  maldug 
some  change  in  it.  The  process  of  making  this  change  is  called 
itijlection. 

48  The  plural  is  derived  from  the  singular  in  the  following 

ways : — 

First  Mode. — By  adding  the  syllable  es,  shortened  to  a 
whenever  the  pronunciation  admits  of  it.  The  full  syllable 
es  is  now  added  only  when  the  singular  ends  in  a  sibilant 
{a,  ah,  soft  ch,  x  or  z)  as  gas,  gases ;  lash,  lashes;  witch, 
witches  ;  box,  boxes ;  topaz,  topazes.  Words  like  horse,  horses 
really  come  under  this  rule,  the  mute  e  not  being  regarded. 

The  letters  ea  are  also  added  (but  without  being  sounded 
as  a  separate  syllable)  after  several  words  ending  in  o,  as 
hero,  heroes;  potato,  potatoes ;  after  y  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  the  y  being  changed  to  i,  as  lady,  ladies ;  f 

*  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  also  a  dnal  number  in  the  personal  pronouns. 

+  In  words  of  this  kind  it  is  more  arciu-ate  to  say  tliat  iV  has  been  changed  in  the 
singular  into  y  ;  as  the  old  English  wkj  of  spelling  the  words  in  the  singular  waa 
ladi«,  glorie,  &a     In  proper  names  the  y  is  U8uall7  retained  in  the  plural. 
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and  afrer  Anglo-Saxon  words  ending  in  If  or/  preceded  by 
any  long  vowel  sound  except  oo.  In  these  cases  the  flal 
eoiind  which  &  always  has  in  es  affects  the  preceding  con- 
sonant, and /is  changed  to  v,  as  df,  elves  ;  shelf,  shelves  ; 
leaf,  leaves ;  thief,  thieves  ;  loaf,  loaves.  Wife  and  knife  get 
/  changed  to  v  in  a  similar  way — wives,  knives.  Nouns 
ending  in  oof,  ff,  and  rf,  and  nouns  in/of  Norman-French 
origin,  have  only  sharp  s  added  to  form  the  plural,  and 
retain  the  sharp  sound  of  the  /,  as  roof,  roofs  ;  cliff,  cliffs ; 
dwarf,  dwarfs  ;  chief,  chiefs ;  relief,  reliefs.  So  also  reef, 
fife,  and  strife  (see  Mdtzjier  and  Koch).  Berf,  beeves  ;  and 
staff,  staves,  are  exceptions  in  modern  English,  and  other 
exceptions  are  found  in  the  older  writers,  as  wharves, 
turves,  scarves. 

49  All  nouns  except  those  above  mentioned,  and  the  few 
nouns  which  form  their  plurals  in  the  second  and  third 
modes  hereafter  specified,  have  their  plurals  formed  by  the 
addition  of  s  only,  as  hook,  books  ;  father,  fathers ;  the  a 
having  its  sharp  sound  after  a  sharp  mute  (as  in  books, 
cats,  traps),  and  the  sound  of  the  flat  sibilant  z  after  a  flat 
mute,  a  liquid,  or  a  vowel  (as  in  tubs,  eggs,  rods,  pails, 
rams,  nuns,  bears,  fleas). 

TNTien  y  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  « 
only  is  added  to  form  the  plural,  and  the  y  is  not  changed, 
as  valley,  valleys;  boy,  boys.  Qu  counts  as  a  consonant, 
hence  the  pliu'al  of  soliloquy  is  soliloquies. 

Tho  usage  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  o  is  arbitrary,  and  by 
no  means  uniform,  es  being  commonly  added.  But  «  only  is  added 
to  words  ending  in  io  and  oo,  and  to  the  following  words : — domino, 
volcano,  virtuoso,  tyro,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  trwsquito,  canto, 
grotto,  solo,  rondo. 

50  The  plural  suflix  s  has  arisen  from  dropping  the  vowel  of  the 
proper  syllabic  termination  es,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  plural  suffix  as.  The  latter  however  was  used  only  in 
masculine  nouns.  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  were  also  other  modes 
of  forming  the  plural  (see  Appendix  A),  but  the  influence  of 
Norman-French,  in  which  *  or  a;  was  the  common  plural  suffix,  led 
to  their  gradual  disuse.  When  as  was  changed  to  cs  it  long  retained 
its  syllabic  force.  Even  in  Spenser  we  find  such  forms  as  woundes, 
cloudes,  handes,  &c.  (Koch.)  In  Middle  English  ys  or  is  is  often 
found  for  es. 

61  Words  wliich  are  not  properly  nouns,  -  such  as  aye,  no,  pro,  ccn, 
extra,  if,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  as  substantives.  Some  writers 
form  the  plurals  of  these  by  adding  «  with  the  apostrophe  before  it 
('«),  as  aye'g,  no's,  pro's,  &c. ;  others  add  s  or  es  {ayes,  noes,  ifs,  butt, 
extras,  &c.).  The  latter  mode  is  the  more  common,  except  i)erhap8 
in  words  ending  in  o.  Some  writers  use  an  apo.strophe  in  fonoing 
the  plurals  of  proper  names,  as  the  I'ercy's,  the  Smith'*. 
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82  Second  Mode. — By  adding  en,  as  ox,  oxen ;  brother, 
hrethren ;  child,  children.* 

The  word  khie  (the  phiral  of  cow),  also  belongs  to  this  class. 
There  has  been  a  change  of  the  vowel  sound  besides  tlie  addition 
of  the  en.  Welkin,  the  cloud-covered  sky,  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  a  plural  of  this  class  (Genuan  die  JFolken^ '  tlie  clouds  ')• 

53  Third  Mode — By  changing  the  vowel  sound  of  the 
word,  as  tooth,  teeth;  mouse,  mice;  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese; 
man,  men.f 

64  Many  Latin  and  Greek  nouns  are  used  in  English  without  any 
change  of  form.  The  plurals  of  these  words  shuuld  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  language  fro7n  which  they  are  taken.  The 
following  rules  must  be  attended  to  in  forming  the  plurals  of  such 
words  : — 
1.  The  termination  a  (in  the  singular)  should  be  changed  into  a, 
as  formula,  ■p\\iral  f or  mules,  [mimitia]  minutia. 
2"  Tlie  termination  us  shoiild  generally  be  changed  into  i,  as  tu- 
mnlus,  pi.  tumuli  ;  radius,  pi.  radii. 

3.  The  termination  nm  or  on  should  be  changed  into  a,  as  animal- 
cuhim,  pi.  animalcula ;  effluvium,  pi.  cffluriii  ;  pheiion\enon,  pi. 
phenomena  ;  so  data,  arcana,  addenda,  errulu,  stratn,  desiderata. 

4.  The  tennination  sis  should  generally  be  changed  into  ses ;  as 
analysis,  pL  anlyses ;  basis,  jpl.  bases ;  axis,  pi.  axes ;  ellipsis,  pi 
ellipses. 

6.  The  tennination  ix  or  ex  should  be  changed  into  ices  ;  as  radix, 
pi.  radices  ;  appendix,  pi.  appendices. 
6.  The  following  forms  should  also  be  attended  to  : — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Genii  9 

Hiatua 

Series 

Species 

Suiiei-flcies 

genera 

hiatus 

series 

species 

superficies 

Seraph  (Heb.) 
Bandit  (Ital.) 
Beau  (Fr.) 
Madame 
Mister  (t.^-.  Master) 

seraphim 

banditti 

beaux 

mesdames 

messieurs 

Cherub  (Heb.)  cherubim  Miasma  (Gr.)  miasmata 

But  if  a  foreign  word  has  passed  into  common  use,  the  plural  may 

be  formed   in  the  usual  Enghsh  fashion.      Thus  we  say  cherubs. 

seraphs,  bandits,  triumvirs,  choruses,  dogmas. 
Some   Latin   words  have  both  a   Latin  and  an  English  plural, 

as  appendices    and  appendixes ;  calices  and  calixes ;  vortices  and 

vortexes  ;  criteria  and  criterions  ;   memoranda  and  inemorandums  ; 

foci  a.nd  focuses  ;  fungi  tmd  funguses.  Occasionally  these  two  plurals 

•  In  brethren  and  chihiren  there  is  a  modification  of  the  vowel  besides  the  addition 
of  en.  Children  is  a  double  plm-al,  childer  (A.  S.  cUdru),  being  still  used  as  a 
plural  in  Lancashire. 

The  second  and  tliird  modes  of  forming  the  plural  are  restricted  to  a  few  nouns 
of  Ang-lo-Saxon  oriffin.  Plurals  in  -C7i  were  more  common  in  the  older  wiitt'i^. 
Chaucer  has  dougkieren  and  sistren.  We  find  shoon  (for  slwes)  in  Shakspere 
{Hamlet  iv.  b),  eyne  or  een  (for  ei/e.^)  in  Scott  and  Bjtou.  Jssen,  treen,  been  occur  in 
old  writers.  Ifosm  occurs  in  the  Bible  (Dan.  iii.  21).  Kine  is  possibly  a  doublf 
plural.     The  old  plural  of  cow  was  cy  or  cye_.     Kye  is  still  \  Bed  in  Scotch. 

t  The  modified  o  in  women  happens  to  coincide  with  the  original  vowel  sound  of 
the  word  (i44). 
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differ  in  meaning,  as  indexes  (of  books)  and  indices  (In  algebra)  i 

geniuses  (men  of  genius),  genii  (supernatural  beluga). 
W        The  word  die  has  two  plurals  :  dies  (stamps  for  coining),  and  dies 
(small  cubes  used  for  gamin;?). 

Fenny  has  two  -plxnidXs; pen/nes  (a  number  of  separate  coins),  and 
pence  (used  wheu  we  speak  of  a  siun  of  money  reckoned  in  that 
coin).  The  compounds  sixpence,  ninepence,  &c.,  as  the  names  of 
coins  or  of  distinct  sums,  may  have  plurals  made  from  them, — six- 
pences, &c. 

The  plural  brothers  is  now  used  chiefly  to  express  the  ordinary 
family  relationship.  Brethren  is  used  in  a  more  metaphorical 
sense,  to  denote  members  of  the  same  community. 

C/oth  has  two  plurals,  cloths  and  clothes  (garments).  Paths  drops 
the  e  of  the  suffik,  but  has  tho  flat  sound  of  the  s  and  of  the  preced- 
ing consonant. 

Shot  takes  a  plural  form  only  when  it  means  the  discharge  of 
a  missile. 

66  Some  nouns  which  were  neuter  and  without  plural  miflix  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  are  the  same  in  the  plural  as  the  singular,  as  sheep, 
deer,  swine,  neat  (cattle),  head,  (as  in  ten  head  of  cattle),  goke,  gear, 
pound  ;  also  nouns  expressing  a  quantity  or  number,  or  used  in  a  col- 
lective sense,  as  hundred-weight  ('the  .stone  weighs  ten  hundred- 
weight'), brace  ('he  shot  three  brace  of  birds'),  pair,  couple, 
dozen,  gross  ('  ten  gross  of  buttons'),  couple,  stone  ('  he  weighs  eleven 
ttone'),  fish*  (meaning  the  race  of  fishes),  fowl,  sometimes  people 
(meaning  a  number  of  persons),  sail  ('ten  sail  oi  the  line'),  and 
sometimes  fathom  and  mile  {'  thirty  fathom,'  'ten  tni/e.'  Shaksp.). 
With  these  may  be  compared  tho  compound  attributives  in  'a 
tliree-f  oot  rule ; '  'a  three-penny  book ' ;  'a  fom-- wheel  chaise ; ' 
'an  engine  of  a  hundred-horse  power;'  *a  five-pound  note,'  &:c. 
Horse  and  foot,  as  abbreviations  of  horse-soldiers,  and  foot-soldiers, 
have  become  collective  nouns,  as  have  shot  ('  grape-shot')  and  cann&n. 

67  Names  of  materials  or  natural  productions,  such  as  wheat,  sugar, 
timher,  may  be  used  in  the  plural  number  when  different  varieties 
of  the  articles  are  spoken  of;  as  raw  sugars,  French  wines. 

The  idea  of  repetition  or  succession  is  perhaps  involved  in  such 
plurals  as  '  the  dews  of  heaven,'  '  the  rains  of  winter,'  '  the  waters  of 
the  NUe.' 
58        Names  of  sciences  ending  in  ics  (as  mechanics)  are  plural  as  regards 
their  form,  but  are  frequently  used  as  if  they  were  singular. -f 

•  Also  the  names  of  several  sorts  of  flsh,  as  cod,  salmon,  plaice,  trout,  pike,  percK, 
•nacieref,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  shark,  whale,  sole,  herring,  eel,  turbot,  brill,  &e., 
lortn  pluraU  in  the  ordinary  way. 

■t-  Some  have  supposed  that  the  different  use  of  the  sina-ular  logic  and  th»  plural 
malhumntics,  &c.,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  tlie  former  we  have  adopted  the 
Grtek  singular  n  Xo-jmii  (Tex""! '■  and  in  the  latter  the  neuter  phual  ni  ^ijHrninTmd. 
This  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  sinfrular  is,  of  course,  conect.  but  as  applied  to 
the  phu-al  it  is  far-fetchf-d  and  unneceVsary  It  is  doubtful  wh'  ther  the  first  man 
who  >poke  of  haWnu  t]ie  rheumatics  thou<rht  he  was  representing'  the  plural  ri 
pevfjaTiKci.  Wi  en  adjectives  are  converted  into  substantives,  it  is  the  tendency  of 
our  lan^age  to  use  the  ijlural  form.  A  man  talks  of  ha\-in?  (he  rh>-um-itics  just  aa 
in  countiT  districts,  they  t.Jk  of  havings  the  dumps  or  the  dismals  (Halliwell,  Did.', 
"  Let  them  die  that  R(^e  and  sullens  have."  (Shukspere,  R.  II.  ii.  1).  English 
freely  allows  the  tise  of  adjectives  as  substantives,  provided  the  plural  be  employed, 
as  eatables,  valuables,  greens,  tweets,  news,  &a. 
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19  It  is  a  nJatak«  to  use  a  pluial  of  the  woid  folk,  as  it  la  a  noun  of 
multitude,  and  means  several  persona.  We  should  write,  folk  say,  not 
folks  say.  "  He  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk  "  (Mark  vi.  6). 
Still,  the  pliual  use  is  very  old.  It  is  found  in  Chaucer  and  Maunde- 
ville. 

60  The  words  riches  (Fr.  riehesse),  eaves  (A.  S.  efese),  and  alnu  (A.  S. 
celmesse,  from  'fKcnpioavvri),  are  not  really  plural  nouns,  but  are 
generally  used  as  if  they  were  in  the  plural  number.  News  is 
plural  in  form,  but  is  used  as  if  of  the  singular  number.  There 
is  no  sufficient  reason  why  means  should  ever  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  of  the  singular  number,  though  several  good  writers  use  such 
expressions  as  a  means.  AVe  now  use  the  singular  pea  and  the 
plural  peas ;  but  pease  (Lat.  pisum,  A.  S.  pise)  has  now  a  collective 
sense.  Summotts  (old  French  semoiice,  or  semonse),  is  properly 
singular.  Amends,  gallows,  sessions,  shambles,  are  plurals,  but 
are  commonly  treated  as  singulars.  Small-pox  is  plm-al  (singular 
pock),  but  is  used  as  a  singular.  Odds  is  used  both  ways,  but 
usually  as  a  plural.  We  always  say  much  (not  many)  pains, 
but  pains  is  usutuUy  followed  by  a  plural  verb;  "your  pains  are 
registered"  (Skakspere). 

61  Abstract  nouns,  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  idea  which  they  denote,  do 
not  generally  admit  of  the  plural  number.  But  when  they  are  used  to 
denote  varieties  or  different  instances  ot  the  quality  refen-ed  to,  they 
may  have  plurals,  as  affinities,  neijligenccs.  On  the  other  hand,  soma 
nouns  have  no  singular,  as  scissors,  bellows,  breeches,  tongs,  annals, 
dregs,  entrails,  hustings,  mersles,  billiards,  oats,  &c.  The  things  which 
they  represent  are  double  or  multiform.  The  singular  wage  is  a 
provincial  form.  The  plm-al  does  not  always  involve  exactly  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  singular,  as  compass,  compasses ; 
matin,  .naiins ;  vesper,  vespers ;  pain,  pains ;  corn,  corns;  iron,  irons. 
Many  plurals  have  a  secondary  siguilication  which  the  singular  has 
not,  as  parings,  hangings,  leavings,  siveepings,  Sec,  which  denote  the 
product  of  the  action  referred  to,  effects  (property),  grounds  (dregs). 
respects,  parts  (capacity),  stocks,  stays,  spectacles,  letters  (literature), 
draughts,  returns,  gripes,  grains,  lists  (for  tournaments),  the  Furies, 
lights,  returns,  shrouds  (of  a  ship),  &c. 

62  In  compound  nouns  like  father-in-latp,  hanger-on,  consisting  of  a 
noun  followed  by  a  definitive  prepositional  phrase,  the  mark  of 
pliu-ality  is  attached  to  the  noun  part  of  the  com'poujiil,— fat hrrs-in- 
laio,  hangm-s-on.  In  imperfectly  fused  compounds,  where  an  adjective 
follows  a  noun,  such  as  court-martial,  knight-errant,  th?  plural  s  is 
attached  to  the  noun. — courts-martial,  knights-errarJ.  !Nouns  com- 
pounded of  full,  where  the  fusion  is  conipicte,  hnve  the  s  at  the  end, 
as  handfiih,  nwufhfuls.  All  other  compoiuid  noims  have  the  *  at 
the  end.  (See  ^  S06.)  It  is  dispcrtod  wbethor  the  plural  of  Miss  Smith 
should  be  "  The  Miss  Smiths,"  or  "  The  Misses  Smith."  The  latter 
is  correct,  thoi^gh  now  regarded  as  rather  pedantic.  The  former  is 
commonly  used,  and  must  now  be  regarded  as  a,  well-established  form. 
It  is  perhaps  right,  on  the  supposition  that  "Miss-Smith"  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  name.  So  "the  two  Doctor  Thomsons" 
{Goldsmith).  The  words  twelveirwnth  and  fortnight,  MseH  as  singu- 
lars, are  relics  of  a  usage  which  was  once  quite  common,  as  "  this 
0even  yeax"  {Shakspere's  Much   Ado,  &o.)    Even  if  the  noun  wu 
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in  the  phiral,*  the  compound  was  treated  as  a  eingTilar  (as  we  still 
say,  'asixpence,'  era  'twopence') ;  as  "  a  twenty  bokpn"  f  (Chattcer); 
"  a  tedious  twelve  years  "  {Fletcher)  :  "  this  fourteen  years  "  (^Measure 
for  Measure). 

Case. 

63  Things  of  ^rhir^h  we  speak  by  means  nf  nonns  stand  in 
various  relations  to  other  things,  and  to  actions  and  attri- 
butes. Consequently,  when  these  relations  are  expressed 
in  language,  nouns  hare  various  relations  to  other  words 
in  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  the  sen- 
tence, "  The  horse  eats  the  man's  hay,"  horse  stands  for, 
that  which  does  the  action  described  by  the  verb ;  hay 
stands  for  that  upon  which  the  action  is  performed ;  man  a 
is  used  to  indicate  to  whom  the  hay  belongs.  The  words 
horse  &r\d  Jiay  have  each  a  certain  connexion  with  the  verb 
eatfi,  and  man's  has  a  certain  connexion  with  the  noun  haj/. 
Some  languages  have  several  different  terminations  which 
nouns  are  made  to  assume,  to  indicate  the  various  relations 
in  which  they  stand  to  other  words.  The^^e  different  forms 
of  the  noun  are  called  cases.  The  word  case  (Lat.  casus) 
means  faUivrj.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  took  a 
fancy  to  represent  that  form  of  a  noun  in  which  it  is  used 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  by  an  upright  line, 
and  compared  the  other  forms  to  lines  f ailing  or  sloping 
off  from  this  upright  line  at  different  angles.  Hence  a 
collection  of  the  various  forms  which  a  noun  might  assume 
was  called  the  declension  or  sloping  dovm  of  the  noun. 
What  we  call  the  Nominative  Case  was  called  the  upright 
case, 

64  Case  may  be  defined  to  be  "  the  form  in  which  a  noun  or 
pronoun  is  used,  in  order  to  show  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence." 


*  This  usag'e  still  tiri^vaiis  in  the  ca«e  of  multiples.  Wp  say  '  twice  five  is  ten,* 
because  '  twice  five '  i.s  tTvated  as  a  sintrle  sum,  though  the  full  phra.'se  of  course  is 
**  twice  five  things  arc  ten  things."  The  nmount  is  considered  rather  than  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  "WHien  the  latter  idea  is  prominent,  tlie  plural  is  better,  as 
'  twice  five  make  ten ! '  The  use  of  the  phu-al  times  does  not  atfeft  the  question, 
because  in  '  three  times  ten  is  thirty,'  times  is  not  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Three  times  is  an  adverliial  adjunrt  of  the  numeral  ten,  like  twice  or  thrice. 

t  It  mu-t  not  be  forgotten  however  that  in  Ana-lo-Saxon  ttventf/,  thirty,  &o 
were  substantives,  (like  hundrei!  and  thcitsnnd),  and  took  a  g'enitive  case  after 
them.  '  'I'wenty  men '  was  '  a  twpnty  of  men.'  jVIso  combinations  like  '  three  and 
twenty,' '  nine  and  thirty,  were  treated  as  compound  substantives,  and  preceded 
by  the  indefinite  article.  The  substantive  u.se  of  the  adjective  numerals  m.ay  have 
been  introduced  throufrh  a  false  analogy.  In  a  siniilar  way  we  may  perhap« 
socount  for  such  genitives  as,  '  for  forty's  sake.'  '  for  ten's  sake.' 
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The  process  of  forining  the  ditferent  cases  of  a  uouu  is 
called  inflection. 

Ill  English  there  are  now*  three  cases,  the  Nominative 
Case,  the  Possessive  Case,  and  the  Objective  Case.  + 

In  some  of  the  pronouns  these  three  cases  are  all  different ;  iu  nouns 
the  Udniinative  and  objective  cases  are  alike.     (See  ^  83.) 

lb  The  nominative  case  is  that  form  in  which  a  noun  (or 
pronoun)  is  used  when  it  is  the  sul>ject  of  a  verb  ;  that  is, 
when  it  stands  for  that  about  which  something  is  said  by 
means  of  a  verb.  In  the  sentence,  "  Men  build  houses," 
the  noun  men  stands  for  that  about  which  something  is 
said  by  moans  of  the  verb  huild.  The  noun  men,  therefore, 
is  in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  thp 
verb  huiJd.  In  the  sentence,  "  The  boy  was  struck  by  his 
brother,"  the  noun  hxy  stands  for  that  about  which  some- 
thing is  said  by  means  of  the  verb  ruaa  struck,  and  therefore 
the  noun  hoy  is  in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb  ivas  struck.  If  th.o  verb  of  the  sentence 
be  in  the  active  voice,  the  subj  ect  of  the  verb  stands  for  the 
door  of  the  action  described  bj'  the  verb.  If  the  verb  be 
in  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  of  the  verb  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb.  In  either  case 
the  subject  stands  for  that  about  which  something  is  said  by 
means  of  the  vei  b. 


•  Englisli  was  anciently  a  much  more  inflected  languajre  than  it  is  now.  Wljen 
!t  was  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  stagfl,  nouns  and  pi-onouns  had  five  cases,  an=wprinfc  to 
the  Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  and  Ablative  of  Latin,  the  dative 
and  ablative  being  often  alike  in  nouns.  There  were  aNo  various  separate  declen- 
sions of  Nouns  (see  Appendix).  In  modem  English  (as  in  French)  the  use  of 
case-endings  has  to  a  great  extent  been  replaced  by  the  use  of  prepositions.  The 
function  of  a  preposition  was  originally  to  give  greater  definiteness  to  the  some- 
what vague  idea  expres-^ed  I'y  a  case-ending.  Thus,  in  Greek  the  genitive  case 
denoted /ro»n,  the  dative  at,  the  accusative,  to.  The  preposition  n-i.pa  conveyed  the 
idea  of  alongside  of,  and  .-o  the  genitive  preceded  by  na^ia  meant  from  the  side  oj 
something;  the  dative  preceded  by  Trapa  meant  at  the  siile  0/ something ;  th' 
accusative  with  irapd  meant  to  the  Ki'le  of  something.  Similarly  in  Latin  the  accusa- 
tive casemavkcd  mot' on  to  some  ob.j ect.  If  motion  <o  the  inside  of  the  thing  was  to 
be  expressed,  the  vague  notion  expi-essed  by  the  accusative  was  lefinod  by  prefix- 
ing the  preposition  in  ;  if  motion  to  Ike  outside  only  was  implied,  ad  was  prelixed. 
The  use  of  all  prepositions  originated  in  this  way.  They  did  not  govern  cases,  i.e., 
require  certain  cases  to  be  used  after  them,  but  were  prefixed  to  cases  to  give 
greater  definiteness  to  the  idea  already  expressed  fc.y  'he  rose  itself.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  how,  in  course  of  time,  tlie  case-ending  in  the  word  that  followed  a  preposi- 
tion would  become  supertiunus,  when  prepositions  were  uniformly  employed  before 
the  same  cases.  As  an  accusative  always  came  after  nd,  and  an  ablative  after  de,  it 
became  needless  to  put  any  case-ending  at  all ;  the  prei  osition  itself  became  all- 
important  and  sufficient.  But  though  in  modei-n  Luglisli  and  French  a  preposition 
followed  by  a  noun  is  the  .inhstitute  for  a  case,  it  is  wrong  to  caU  that,  combination 
itself  a  case.  If  a  preposition  and  noun  together  make  a  case,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  there  are  as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions. 

t  Nominative  comes  from  the  Latin  nomino,  '  I  name ; '  possessive,  from  the  Latia 
possideo, '  I  possess  ; '  objective,  from  the  Latin  oljicu>, '  I  tlu'ow  towaida.' 
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66  Ihe  noun  in  the  nominntive  case  is  the  answer  to  the  qneeticn  inada 

'■>T  pii{,tin<^  who  or  what,  before  the  verb.  Thus  in  tlie  preceding 
eeiitence :  "  Who  build  houses  ?  Ans.  Men."  "  Who  was  struck  ? 
Ans.  The  l/oi/."  * 

67  The  possessive  case  is  that  form  of  a  noun  (or  pronoun) 
which  shovv's  that  something  belongs  to  the  person  or  thing 
for  which  it  stands.  Thus  in  "  I  saw  John's  book,"  the  pos- 
sessive case  John's  shows  that  sometliing  (namely  a  book) 
belongs  to  John.  "  A  day's  journey "  is  a  journey  that 
belongs  to  a  day,  by  taking  place  in  it,  or  occupjring  the  whole 
of  it. 

68  The  noun  in  the  possessive  is  in  the  attributive  relation  to 
tlie  noun  which  stands  for  what  is  possessed.     (§  362,  3.) 

69  As  what  is  possessed  must  be  a  person  or  a  thing  of  some 
kind,  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case  can  only  be  in  the 
attributive  relation  to  a  noun.f 

70  The  possessive  case  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  those 
plurals  which  end  in  any  other  letter  than  s,  is  formed  by 
adding  the  letter  s  with  an  apostrophe  before  it  (thus,  's)  to 
the  nominative  case ;  as,  John's,  men's,  geese's.  In  those 
plurals  which  end  in  «  the  possessive  case  is  indicated  in 
writing  by  placing  the  apostrophe  after  the  «,  as,  "the 
birds'  feathers."  Formerly  the  plural  in  8  was  used  as  a 
genitive  or  possessive  without  further  mark,  as  *  Cristes 
lore  and  his  apostles  twelve  He  taught'  {Chaucer,  C.  T.  529). 

71  Sometimes  the  possessive  case  in  the  singular  number  of 
nouns  that  end  in  s,  x,  orce  is  merely  marked  by  placing  au 
apostrophe  after  the  word  ;  as,  Eneas'  son  ;  "Look,  in  this 
place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through."  But  this  practice  is 
now  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  a  few  common  instances  ;  as, 
"for  conscience'  sake,"  "  for  goodness'  sake."  It  is  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  '  Urias  wif ; '  '  Mattheus  gerecydnys.* 

72  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  genitive  termination  -es  (for  which  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  -is  or  -ys  was  often  used)    was  restricted 

*  Such  expressions  as,  "The  noim  boy  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,"  are 
mcorreet.  Case  is  equivalent  tofurm.  Now  a  noun  is  not  a.  form,  nor  would  tlicre 
be  any  sense  in  talking  of  the  iiominative  form  to  a  verb.  The  case  of  a  noun  is 
not  its  relation  to  a  verb,  but  the  form  which  indicates  that  relation.  Of  course 
this  fundamental  distinction  between  a  noun  and  the  form  of  a  noun  is  not 
alfected  by  the  accident  that  in  English  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  of 
nouns  are  alike.  The  incorrectness  of  the  mode  of  speaking  above  referred  to  is 
rendered  evident  in  an  amusing  manner  by  the  mistake  which  beginners  in  Latin 
frequently  make  of  explaining  the  accusative  case  which  precedes  an  infinitive 
mood  by  saying  that  the  noun  in  the  accusative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb. 

+  This  noun  is  sometimes  omitted.  Thus  we  say,  "  He  went  to  the  baker's," 
».  «.,  to  the  baker's  shop.  "  A  picture  of  my  father's"  means  "  a  picture  of  m» 
father's  pictvires,"  or  "  one  of  my  father's  pictures."  "  A  picture  of  my  father,  • 
on  the  other  hand,  mea&a  "  a  jkainted  repr^entatioa  of  my  father."  Bee,  howerac. 
i  168,  (MX*. 
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to  the  slug  alar,  aud  was  not  the  only  genitive  suffix.  (See  Appen- 
dix A.)  It  formed  a  separate  s}-llable. *  The  syllabic -es  is  often 
found  in  Spenser,  and  tiaces  of  it  occur  even  in  Shakspere,  as  in 
"  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone  "  {Love's  L.L.,  v.  2) ; 
"  Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere "  {Mids.  N.  I).,  ii.  1);  "You 
sent  me  for  a  ropes  end  as  soon  "  {Com.  of  E.,  xxiv.  1). 

73  The  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case  singidar  marks  that  the 
vowel  of  the  syllabic  suf&x  has  been  lost.  We  still  see  the  vowel  in 
Wednesday,  i.e.,  Wodcncsday.     It  is  therefore  an  unmeaning  process 

to  put  the  ai:)Ostrophe  after  the  plui-al  s  (as  birds'),  because  no  vowel 
has  been  dropped  there.t  In  such  possessives  as  Thomas's  the  vowel 
is  sounded  lu  spealdng,  but  omitted  in  writing.  This  genitive  or 
possessive  termination  es  or  V,  was  not  aflixed  to  feminine  nouns  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  except  in  adverbial  genitives,  as  niJitcs  'by  night.' 
We  still  say  Lady -day  aud  not  Lady's-day.  (See  Morris,  Spec., 
p.  xix.) 

74  The  general  use  of  the  apostrophe  is  comparatively  modem. 
Milton  did  not  use  it.  We  And  it  however  already  employed  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  also  uses  -es  or  -ys. 

76  In  the  case  of  a  complex  name,  the  termination  of  the  possessive 
case  is  only  affixed  to  the  last  of  the  names ;  as  "  Jidius  Caesar's, 
death;"  "  John  Thomas  Smith's  father."  It  is  even  usual  to 
caiTV  out  the  same  piinoiple  when  owe  thing  is  possessed  by  several 
persons ;  as,  "  John,  William,  aud  Mary's  uncle  ;  "  that  is,  the  uncle 
of  John,  William,  and  JNlary.  This  practice,  however,  cannot  be 
defended  on  grammatical  principles.  In  compound  nouns  like 
father-in-laio,  or  when  a  nouu  is  followed  by  determinative  ad- 
juncts of  any  kind,  as  '  Henry  the  Eighth,'  '  The  Queen  of  England,' 
'  Smith  the  baker,  <S:c.'  the  possessive  sign  's  is  placed  at  the  end,'J 
as  '  My  father-in-law's  house,'  '  the  Queen  of  England's  name,'  &.c. 
We  no  longer  allow  such  constructions  as  "  It  is  Othello's  pleasure, 
our  noble  and  valiant  general."  The  Anglo-Saxon  usage  was  to 
put  both  nouns  in  the  genitive. 

*  It  is  almost  incredible  how  many  persons  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  silly 
notion  that  the  's  of  theposse-^^ive  case  is  an  abbreviation  for  his, so  that  the  kinfa 
crown  is  the  htn^j  his  crou-n  The  word  his  is  itself  the  possessive  case  of  he  :  .so  that, 
ou  this  principle,  his=he-|-his=he-|-he+his=he-(-he-(-he+his,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum.  T^loTCOveT,  3I/ii-y's  liotinft  must 'be  explained  to  mean  Mary  Ins  bonnet.  The 
mistake  i5  so  stupid,  and  shows  such  blank  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  gram- 
matical forms,  that  one  wonders  how  the  notion  could  have  orijjinated.  It  is  quite 
tiu°,  however,  that  the  use  of  his  after  a  noun,  in  place  of  a  simple  possessive 
suffix,  is  of  very  early  origin  and  was  widely  prevalent.  Some  («s  Een  Jonson) 
suppose  that  the  alteration  of  the  possessive  tennination  -ea  into  -is,  imd  its  pro- 
nunciation as  a  distinct  syllable  led  to  the  usage.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  arose 
from  a  pleonastic  use  of  the  pronouu,  which  is  found  also  in  the  otlitr  cases,  as 
"  He  Movses  and  King  SaloiTion  "  ( Chancer,  10564)  "  the  sepulchre  of  him  Darius  " 
(i^  6080)";  "The  nobles  they  are  fled"  {Shaksp.  Hick.  II.,  ii.  2). 

t  The  phu-al  books  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  an  apostrophe  as  flie  possessive 
singuhir,  a  vowel  having  been  oniitted.     Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  tei-mination  was  -os. 

t  Tliis  power  of  treating  an  inflected  form  or  a  complex  phrase  as  though  it  were 
a  single  declinable  word,  and  adding  itdlect  ions  to  it,  is  veiy  remarkable  in  English. 
Thus  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  genitives  of  tie  personal  pronouns  were  treated  aa 
pronominal  adjectives  and  declined ;  an  inflected  infinitive  was  used  after  to  to 
form  the  geiTiivd  (see  Gerurtd  §  197),  and  even  such  a  compound  as  ti dt h u-y I cne  wat 
hwylc-=  I  know  not  which),  h.s  suffixes  like  an  ordinary  adjective,  as  "  in  nigsele 
T4thwylc\mi ,"  'in  I-know-inj.  what  dwelling.' 
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76  The  possessive  '«  is  the  only  case-suflix  of  nouus  that  has  coma 
down  to  us.  The  letter  s,  aa  the  characteristic  of  the  genitive 
suffix,  is  of  geneftil  occurrence  in  the  Aryan  languages. 

77  The  meaning  of  the  possessive  case  may  be  expressed  by 
means  of  the  preposition  of,  with  the  objective  case  after  it. 
Thus,  for  "  My  father's  house"  we  may  say,  "  The  house  of 
my  father."  But  the  possessive  case  must  not  be  substituted 
for  the  preposition  ot\  unless  the  of  impKes  '  belonging  to,' 
in  seme  one  of  the  senses  of  that  phrase. 

78  In  old  English  there  is  a  use  of  the  possessive  case  which  has 
now  disappeared,  and  which  corresponds  to  what  is  called  the  object- 
ive genitive  in  Latin  las  amor pecunicB,  "theloveof  money").  Thus 
iu  the  English  ver.sion  of  the  Bible,  Thy  fear  is  used  for  the  fear  of 
Thee.  In  Shaksi^ere  his  taking  off  moans  tJie  taking  off  of  him. 
The  possessive  inflection  's  may  be  added  to  nouns  that  denote 
persons,  animals,  or  things  that  are  personified,  as  "  John's  book ;  " 
" the  cat's  tail ; "  "reason's  voice."  Also  whi^n  the  noun  is  com- 
monly preceded  by  the  definite  article,  as  "  the  sun's  light ; "  "  the 
earth's  surface ;  "  "  the  lightning's  glare."  Also  in  some  idiomatical 
phrases,  as  with  the  word  saXr,  "For  Ms  oath's  sake;"  "For  thy 
name's  sake  ; "  "  A  day's  journey."  Poetry  admits  this  possessive 
much  more  frequently  than  prose. 

'9  The  objective  case  is  that  form  in  which  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun is  used  wlien  it  stamls  for  the  object  of  the  action 
spoken  of  in  some  verb,  or  when  it  comes  after  a  preposi- 
tion. In  the  sentence,  "The  stone  struck  the  boy,"  the 
act  of  striking  is  spoken  of  as  being  directed  to  a  certain 
object,  namely,  hoy.  The  word  hoy,  which  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action,  is  called  the  ohjert  of  the  verb,  and  is  in 
the  objective  case.  It  is  in  the  Objective  Relation  to  the 
verb  (§  366).  In  the  sentence,  "John  was  riding  in  a 
coach,"  the  noun  coach,  which  comes  after  the  preposition 
in,  is  in  the  objective  case. 

80  The  objective  case  is  often  used,  like  the  Latin  dative,  to 
denote  ihe  indirect  ohject  of  a  verb,  that  is  to  say,  it  stands 
for  some  person  or  thing  indirectly  affected  by  the  action, 
but  not  the  direct  object  of  it ;  as  "  Tell  me  a  tale  ;"  "  Rob 
me  the  exchequer."  In  such  cases  the  word  in  the  object- 
ive case  is  in  the  Adverbial  Relation  to  the  verb   (§  372,  4). 

81  When  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  is  the  object  of  a  verb,  the  noim 
in  the  objective  case  answers  to  the  question  formed  by  putting 
ichom  or  what  before  the  verb  and  its  subject.  As  in  the  example 
given  ab'^ve,  "  Whom  or  what  did  tlie  stone  strike?  "  Ans.  "  The 
boy." 

12  In  r.ouns  the  objective  case  is  the  same  iu  form  as  the  nominative. 
1'he  noun  which  is  the  subject  "^f  the  verb,  and  therefore  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  is  generally  put  before  the  verb  (in  assei-tions,  not  in 
questions) :  the  noun  which  '8  the  object  of  the  verb  is  ger^^^^y  Dut 
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after  the  verb.  These  rules,  however,  are  by  no  means  invariable. 
The  former  13  frequently  disregarded  in  poetry,  or  when  an  adverb 
or  adverbial  phrase  is  used  before  the  verb  and  its  subject;  as,  "  On 
rushed  the  foe ; "  "'  By  tlie  wayside  sat  an  old  man  "  The  second  rule 
is  also  sometimes  neglected  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  as  in  such  a 
sentence  as  "  The  two  brothers  were  equally  guilty  ;  John  he  pun- 
ished, but  William  he  forgave." 
6?  Strictly  speal<ing,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  nouns  in  English  have 
only  two  cases  or  forms ;  one  (such  as  man,  dog)  for  which  a  new 
name  wonld  have  to  be  invented,  used  indifferently  for  the  subject 
and  for  the  object  of  verbs;  the  other,  the  possessive  case.  But,  as 
pronouns  have  three  cases,  and  in  other  languages  it  is  very  common 
for  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  to  be  alike,  it  dues  not  seem 
worth  whUe  to  alter  the  commonly  received  arrangement.* 

84       The  following  are  excampies  of  the  declension  of  nouus  in 
English  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nominative  Case      ....     Man  Men. 

Possessive  Case Man's  Men's 

Objective  Case      .....     Man  Men. 

Nominative  Casr      ....    Father  Fathers. 

Possessive  Case Father's         Fathers'. 

Objective  Case Father  Fathers. 


ADJECTIVE. 


65  When  we  think  or  speak  of  anything,  we  frequently  have 
In  mind  not  only  the  thing  itself,  but  some  quality  fhat  it 
possesses,  the  number  or  quantity  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  or  some  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  speaker 
or  to  other  things.  In  thinking  of  a  rose  we  may  have  in 
our  minds  the  idea  that  it  is  red,  and  so  speak  of  it  as  a 
red  rose.  In  speaking  about  a  child,  wo  may  connect  with 
it  the  idea  that  it  is  a  child  near  us,  and  so  speak  of  it  as 
this  child.     In  speaking  of  same  biids  we  may  indicate  that 

»  The  endfavour  to  di^stin^ish  a  dative  and  an  nccusttive  case  in  modem 
English,  is  at  variance  with  tlie  genius  and  history  of  the  language.  We  see  from 
the  pronouns  (see  Appendix  A) ,  that  the  f  oiTa  which  maintained  its  ground  was  the 
dative,  which  first  ousted  the  ablative,  and  usurped  its  functions,  and  then  did 
tlie  same  with  tlie  accusative.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  re-introduce  grammatical 
distinctions  which  a  language  has  ceast-d  to  recognise.  One  might  as  well  attempt 
to  restore  the  Locative  Case  to  Latin,  or  the  Ablative  to  Greek.  As  there  is  but 
one  ;'orm  {him,  her,  them,  &c.)  to  denote  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object,  not 
ccly  is  nothing  gained,  but  an  important  pieoe  of  linguistic  histoiy  is  obscured  by 
having  two  names  for  it.  It  is  much  better  to  use  the  common  name  ohj-ctive.  It 
is  rme  that  there  are  two  uses  of  the  objective  case,  but  that  is  another  matter.  A 
cns4  is  not  the  siime  t'ing  as  the  relation  that  it  eixpresses,  any  more  than  a  Twun  iB 
M(e  same  as  the  thing  which  it  names. 
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there  are  three  of  tliem,  and  so  speak  of  them  as  tJiree  lirds. 
The  -words  that  are  used  in  this  way  \7ith  nouns  are  called 
Adjectives.* 

86  Definition.  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  with  a  noun  01 
pronoun  to  denote  some  distinguishing  attribute  of  quality, 
quantity,  or  relation,  belonging  to  that  for  which  the  noun 
or  pronoun  stands-t 

In  the  phrase  a  white  horse,  the  word  white  is  an  adjective.  It 
denotes  a  certain  quality  of  the  horse. 

In  the  sentence,  I  saw  two  men,  the  word  two  is  an  adjective.  It 
points  out  the  quantity  of  that  for  which  the  noun  stands. 

In  the  seiitfncp,  I  love  this  child,  the  word  tiiisis  an  adjective. 
It  points  out  that  the  child  stjinds  in  a  certuin  relation  (of  nearness) 
to  me. 

87  "When  it  is  attached  directly  to  the  noun  to  which  it  refers, 
an  adjective  is  said  to  be  used  attributively;  as  "a  red 
hall ;  "  "a  bird  flyinq  through  the  air ;  "  "  which  hand  will 
you  have  ?"  The  adjective  and'nouu  together  form  a  com- 
po\uul  description  of  that  which  we  have  m  our  thoughts. 
When  an  adjective  is  connected  with  a  noun  by  means  of 
6ome  part  of  the  verb  he  (or  some  other  verb  of  incomplete 
predication,  such  as  htcoirf),  it  is  said  to  be  used  predica- 
tively,  as,  "the  ball  is  red,"  "the  hird  vfus  flyiny."  All 
true  adjectives  can  be  used  in  both  ways. 

In  combinations  like  teaspoon,  apple-tree,  cannon  ball,  the  first  word 
is  not  an  adjective.  It  does  not  express  an  attributive  idea,  it  merely 
hints  at  one,  leaving  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  develop  the  idea  foi 
itself.  The  two  nouns  form  a  compound  name.  Hence  those  niosl 
commonly  used  have  come  to  be  written  as  one  word. 

68  As  an  adjective  is  not  the  name  of  a  separate  object  of  tliought,  an 
adjective  can  never  be  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  or  as  the 
object  of  a  verb,  or  be  governed  by  a  preposition. 

89  Adjectives  may  be  distributed  into  the  following  classes : 
— Qualitative  Adjectives,  Quantitative  Adjectives,  and 
Demonstrative  or  Determinative  Adjectives. 

80       1.  Qualitative  Adjectives,  i.e.,  adjectives  which  denote 

•  Latin  adjectivus,  "capable  of  being'  annexed  or  attached  to  something,''  from 
adjectus,  "annexed  or  ailJed  to  soinethin!»." 

+  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  an  adjei-tive  the  ttame  of  a  quality  or  attribute.  Before 
we  can  name  anything,  it  must  be  made  a  separate  object  of  thought,  and  the 
name  oi  anything- tliat  we  can  think  or  speak  aiiout  is  a.  noun.  iHtiuness  is  the 
name  of  a  cei  taiu  quality,  and  is  a  noun.  White  denotes  the  quality,  but  does  not 
name  it. 

Beware  of  the  absirrdity  of  saying  that  "an  adjective  denotes  the  quality  of  a 
noun."  A  notm  is  a  name.  When  we  speak  of  a  red  rose,  the  adjective  red  does  not 
denote  a  quality  of  the  name  rose,  but  of  the  thini/  for  whicli  the  n  i:;io  stands. 
The  blunder  is  ver}-  (>bviuus,  but  ia  ncvertbeleaa  oommitted  in  most  KujtU^b 
Gnuumars. 
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Bome  quality  or  attribute  (from  the  Latin  qualis,  '  of  which 
sort'),  as  virtuous,  high,  white,  beautiful,  such,*  aame,  only.i 

The  verbal  adjectives  called  Participles  belong  to  this 
class. 
91  2.  Quantitative  Adjectives,  i.e.  adjectives  which 
denote  how  much  or  how  many  of  that  for  which  the  noun 
stands  we  have  in  our  thoughts  (Latin  quuntui  '  how 
great').     This  class  includes — 

a.  The  Indetinite  Article  an  (§  121)  and  the  Cardinal  Nume- 
ral Adjectives,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  (The  words  hundred, 
thousand,  million,  like  pair  and  dozen,  are  nouns.  They  may 
be  used  with  the  indefinite  article  before  them.|) 

h.  The  words  all,^  (^ny,  eome,  half,  many,  few,  little,  less, 
least,  enough,  much,  more,  most,  both,  several,  whole,  none  or 
no  {=znot  any). 

Examples.     '  AH  men  are  mortal.'     '  He  rode  all  day  long.'     '  He 

sleeps  all  night.'  '  He  travelled  all  the  next  day.'  '  Some  men  pre- 
fer this.'  '  Give  me  some  wine.'  '  We  had  a  half  holiday.'  '  Wait 
half  an  hour.'  '  Few  persons  -will  believe  that.'  '  He  has  but  little 
wealth,  and  less  wisdom.'  '  He  has  not  given  me  the  least  trouble.' 
*  I  have  had  enough  wine.'  *  Give  him  money  enougli.'  '  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  doing  this.'  '  He  has  more  sense  than  his  neigh- 
bour.' '  Most  persons  admire  valour.'  '  He  had  both  eyes  put  out.' 
'  They  are  both  in  fault '  '  Pie  has  eaten  a  whole  apple.'  '  Make 
no  noise.'  'Give  none  offence.'  'Give  none  occasion  to  the 
adversary." 

92       Some  of  these  words  ar»  also  used  aa  substantives : — 

All.    '  All  is  lost.' 

Few.  '  I  have  a  few\\  shiUings.'  The  phrase  a  many  is  equally 
legitimate,  but  ia  obsolete.  In  A.S.  mtenigeo,  'multitude,'  was  a 
noim. 


•  When  such  is  used  with  a  noun  which  is  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  the 
article  comes  between  the  adjective  and  the  noun ;  as,  auch  an  tvent,  suc/i  a  sad 

SU'TJ. 

t  In  such  phi-ases  as  '  my  only  son,'  only  is  always  either  an  adjective  used  attri- 
butively, or  an  adverb.  In  '"  There  are  only  four  per.sons  present ;  "  "  fle  only 
was  saved  ;  "  "  He  is  only  pretending,"  only  is  an  adverb.  Only  is  never  by  any 
chance  u^ed  insltad  of  a  noun.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  call  it  a  pronoun.  Only 
(A.S.  aenlie  =  one-Uke)  is  a  derivative  from  dn  =  one,. 

i  In  Aufflo-Saxon  they  weie  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  as  though  we  said 
'A  hundred  of  sheep,'  &c.     (See  App.  A.) 

}  Ttie  words  all,  half,  liul>-,  Ifss,  least,  much,  more,  most,  enough,  are  also  u.ssd  as 
adverbs  ;  as  "  all  round  the  world  ;  "  "  half  a  f mid  ; ''  I  am  but  liule  encourayd  by 
that ;  "  "  he  is  less  careful  than  his  brother ;  "  "  he  is  the  least  ambitious  man  that 
I  know  ;  "  "  he  is  much  more  stadioaa  than  he  used  to  be ;  "  "  he  is  nu/st  anxiotis  to 
succeed  ;  "  "  he  is  tall  enough." 

11  Few  used  as  an  adjective  involves  a  negation  of  there  being  many.  "  He  has 
few  friend.:!."  .1  few,  when  few  \a  used  substantively,  involves  a  negation  that 
there  are  none  ;  it  implies  some,  but  not  many.  Little  is  used  in  a  similar  way.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  few  (ieawa,  feS)  was  used  in  the  singular  for  '  a  snuill  quantity.' 
Scotchmen  still  say  '  a  few  porridge.' 
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Much,  more,  most.  '  Much  has  been  said,  but  more  remains  to  b« 
told.' 

Whole.     '  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  playing.' 
None.    '  None  are  altogether  withoiit  hope.' 

93  Little,  less,  and  least,  when  they  are  used  before  a  noun  and  are 
themselves  preceded  by  an  article,  are  qualitative  adjectives ;  as, '  a 
little  boy.'  The  comparative  of  little,  in  this  sense,  when  it  is  used 
attributively,  is  often  written  lessci- ;  as, '  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.' 

Least,  in  the  qualitative  sense,  is  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  one  or 
two  phrases ;  as, '  Not  in  the  least  degree.' 

Many  may  be  used  with  a  noun  in  the  singular,*  provided  the 
indefinite  article  be  placed  before  the  noun ;  as,  '  Many  a  man  has 
lost  his  Life  by  these  means.' 

94  All,  no,  none  some,  enour/h,  may  denote  either  number  or  quantity  ; 
as, '  all  men,'  '  all  the  way,'  '  some  pens,'  '  some  beer,'  'no  money,' 
'  no  friends,'  &c.  When  all  denotes  quantity,  the  definite  article 
is  commonly  placed  between  it  and  the  noun.  '  All  day  '  and  '  all 
night '  are  exceiations. 

The  use  of  none  before  a  noun  is  now  old-fashioned.  It  differs 
from  no  as  mine  differs  from  my  ;  i.e.,  no  is  used  when  the  noun 
which  it  relates  to  is  expressed,  and  none  when  the  noun  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  as, '  I  have  no  horse,  and  my  neighboxir  has  noneJ 

95  In  Anglo-Saxon  none  (nan  =  ne  an,  '  not  one ')  was  used 
as  a  singular  both  adjectively  and  substantively  ■with 
reference  (not  to  quantity,  but)  to  number.  Its  substantive 
use  as  a  singular  is  becoming  obsolete,  but  was  formerly 
common,  as  in  "None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair" 
{Dry dm).  No  is  a  shortened  form  of  none  as  my  is  of  mine. 
The  combination  r.o  one  is  pleonastic,  for  no  by  itself  means 
no  one.     In  Cliaucer  one  is  shortened  into  o. 

96  The  quantitative  numeral  une  is  often  used  substantively,  meaning  a 
single  individual  of  some  kind  already  mentioned.  When  thus  used, 
it  may  even  have  a  plural.  '  Give  me  another  pen,  this  is  a  bad  one  ;' 
or, '  these  are  bad  ones.' 

97  Jioth  is  used  when,  in  speaking  of  two  things,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  neither  of  them  is  excluded  from  the  predication 
(Gothic  baioths  :  A. 8.  begcn.  ha.  or  bi<,  sometimes  compounded  with 
ilea, — batwa.  In  Old  English  we  find  loth  two.  The  origin  of  tha 
-th  is  obscure). 

98  3.  Demonstrative  or  Definitive  Adjectives  (Latin 
dcmonstro,  '  I  point  out ')  are  adjectives  which  point  out 
which  thing  or  things  we  are  speaking  of,  out  of  the  class 
of  things  denoted  by  a  common  noun.  They  indicate 
primarily  some  kind  of  relation  which  the  thing  spoken  of 
bears  to  others  or  to  the  speaker. — To  this  class  belong 

a.  The  Definite  Article  the.. 

*  So  mucins  and  plunmus  in  Latin.     "  PliU'iaiiis  la  Juoonis  hoRorem  aptua 
dicet  equis  .-iigos." — Horatt- 
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I.  The    Bo-called    Adjective    Pronouns,    or    Pronominal 
Adjectives,  comprisiug  the  following  classes: — 

1.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  this,  these,  that,  those. 

2.  The  Interrogative    and    Relative   Pronouns   which, 
what  and  wliethiir. 

3.  Tho  Distributive  Pronouns  each,  every,  either,  neither. 

4.  The  ladefimte  Pronouns  any,  other,  some. 

5.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  7ny,  thy,  his,  &g. 

6.  The  Rellective  Pronoun  self. 

c.  The  Ordinal  Numerals,  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

In  speaking  we  do  not  always  express  all  that  we  have 
in  our  thoughts,  when  what  is  expressed  shows  clearly 
enough  what  is  to  be  understood  as  meant,  though  not 
expressed.  One  result  of  this  is,  that  adjectives  are  very 
often  used  without  having  the  nouns  to  which  they  rehite 
expressed.  Thus,  "  The  good  are  happy  ;  "  i.e.,  good  people. 
"iJlessed  are  the  "ueeA' ;  "  t.c,  meek  persons.  Adjectives 
are  then  said  to  be  ased  substantively.  When  speaking  of 
persons,  the  singular  is  now  avoided,  though  it  used  to  be 
common,  as  "The  poor  is  hated  .  .  .  but  tho  rich  hath 
many  friends"  [Prov.  xiv.  20) ;  "  There  will  a  worse  come 
in  his  place"  {Shaksp.)  This  use  of  Adjectives  in  the 
singular  is  now  restricted  to  general  or  abstract  ideas,  as 
"The  sublime,"  "The  beautiful."  In  most  cases  adjec- 
tives used  substantively  must  be  preceded  by  a  demon- 
strative {tiie  or  these)  or  a  possessive,  as  '  our  dearest ; '  but 
they  may  be  used  without  the  definite  article  when  they 
are  ia  pairs  of  opposites,  as  "I  will  follow  you  through 
thick  and  thin";  "For  better  or  worse^' ;  "  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor  together."  Also  in  a  few  phrases,  as  "  He 
has  this  character  in  common  with  his  neighbours"  ;  "  In 
general  he  avoids  such  mistakes  "  ;  "  He  recommended  this 
in  particular"  ;  "At  least";  *' At  random"  ;  "  In  future." 
100  This  use  of  adjectives  is  especially  common  with  the 
quantitative  and  demonstrative  adjectives.  Thus,  '■^  Many 
(persons)  are  called,  but  few  (persons)  are  chosen;  "  "  All 
(men,  or  persons)  heard,  and  some  obeyed;"  "I  know 
that ;  "  "  I  heard  what*  you  said."     (See  §  88.) 

)01      The  preceding  use  of  adjectives  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
cases  in  which  certain  adjectives  are  used  so  completely  as  substan- 


•  When  whnt  and  which,  thai  and  this,  are  used  substantively,  they  are  only  of 
the  neuter  gender, 'unless  they  are  connected  by  the  verb  is  with  a  substantive,  as 
"  Which  is  the  king  i "  "  This  is  he,"  "  That  is  the  man."  These  and  those  may 
\i»oi  any  gender. 
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tives,  that  they  have  the  ordintiry  inflections  of  nouns.    The  adjeo- 
tivea  which  admit  of  this  are — • 

1.  National  names,  such  as  German,  Italian,  Roman.  We  say, "  A 
Roman's  rights";  "The  Germans  crossed  the  Rhme";  "The  Ital- 
ians' love  of  art."  Those  names  which  end  in  a  sibilant  sound 
{Butch,  Chinese,  &c.)  do  not  admit  of  inflection. 

2.  Names  denoting  the  members  of  a  sect  or  party ;  as  Christian, 
Lutheran,  Stoic,  Jacobite,  &c. 

3.  Various  Latin  comparatives,  as  senior,  junior,  inferior,  &c., 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  elder  and  better. 

4.  Various  adjectives  denoting  persons,  and  of  French  or  Latin 
origin,  as  tiative,  mortal,  noble,  saint,  criminal,  ancient,  modern.  Sec, 
together  with  a  very  few  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  black,  white, 
heathen. 

5.  Adjectives  used  as  substantives  in  the  plural  only,  as  vitals, 
intestines,  eatables,  moveables,  valuables,  greens,  the  blues,  sweets,  &c. 
(See  ^58,  note). 

6.  The  adjective  other.  Some  writers  also  use  «ifAer'«  and  neither' s 
ia  the  possessive  singular. 

102  Adjectives,  in  modern  English,  are  not  declinable  words. 
With  the  exception  of  the  words  ilds  and  that,  which  have 
plural  form?,  tlitse  and  those,  and  self,  which  has  a  plural 
selves,  no  adjective  in  English  indicates  gender,  number,  or 
case,  by  means  of  inflection. 

103  The  Anglo-Saxon  adjectives  were  inflected  to  mark  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case.  (See  App.  A.)  By  the  time  of  Chaucer  the  various 
suJS.xes  had  been  reduced  to  an  inflectional  e  in  the  plural,  especially 
of  adjectives  of  one  syllable,  and  of  adjectives  used  substantively, 
and  at  the  end  of  adjectives  preceded  by  demonstratives  and  pos- 
sesaivea.* 

Coinparison  of  Adjectives. 

104  Adjectives  admit  of  three  varieties  of  form,  called  De- 
grees of  Comparison.  These  are  the  Positive  Degree,  the 
(Comparative  Degree,  and  the  Superlative  Degree. 

105  The  Positive  Degree  of  an  adjective  is  the  adjective  in  its 
simple  form,  used  to  point  out  some  quality  or  attribute  of 
that  which  we  speak  about,  as  "A  black  cat,"  "A  fine 
day." 

106  When  we  wish  to  indicate  that  one  thing,!  or  one  group  of 
things,  possesses  the  same  quality  or  attribute  as  another,  but 

.  in  a  greater  degree,   a  change  is  made  in  the  form  of  the 


•  Shakspere  has  preserved  a  solitary  speoimen  of  the  old  genitive  plural  snfflx 


In  olden,  en  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  ancient  inflection. 

t  The  word  thiuy  means  generally  whatever  we  can  tliir.k  about,  i.e.,  make  a  dia- 
tinet  object  of  thought,  including //«/•«««,  aa  well  as  what  we  coinmDiily  denomi' 
(Kite  things. 
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simple  adjective  to  mark  this.  The  syllable  jf  *  is  added, 
before  wbich  a  mute  e  is  dropped,  as  "  My  kmle  is  sharper 
than  yours  ;  "  "  John's  book  is  pretty,  but  mine  is  prettier  \  ;  " 
"  Your  parents  are  richer  than  mine  ;  "  "  This  soldier  is 
talJer  than  those  ;  "  "  These  books  are  lanjer  than  that  one." 
One  thing  may  be  compared  either  wath  one  other,  or  with  a 
group  of  several ;  and  a  group  of  things  may  be  compared 
either  with  another  group  or  with  a  single  thing.  Also  a 
thing  may  be  compared  Avith  itstl J'  under  other  circumstance3, 
as  "  John  is  stouter  than  he  was  last  year." 

107  The  Comparative  Degree  of  an  adjective  is  that  form  of  it 
by  means  of  which  we  show  that  one  thing,  or  set  of  things, 
possesses  a  certain  quality  or  attribute  in  a  greater  degree 
than  another  thing,  or  set  of  things. 

108  It  miist  not  be  imagined  that  the  comparative  degree  expresses  the 
existence  of  more  of  a  certain  quality  in  an  object  than  the  positive 
degree  does.  If  we  say,  "  WOliam  is  a  clever  boy,"  and  "  John  is 
cleverer  than  Thomas,"  we  are  not  to  infer  that  cleverer  in  the  second 
case  implies  the  existence  of  more  cleverness  in  John  than  the  adject- 
ive ckv6r  impUes  in  the  case  of  WiUiam.  The  fact  may  be  that 
WiUiam  is  cleverer  than  John.  The  positive  degree  is  used  in  the 
one  case  simply  because  William  is  not  compared  with  any  one  else ; 
and  the  comparative  degree  ia  used  in  the  second  case  because  John 
is  compared  with  Thomas. 

Even  the  use  of  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree  often  impliea 
gome  standard  of  comparison  ;  aa  when  we  use  such  words  as  high, 
great,  &c.  But  this  results  only  from  the  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves,  and  does  not  affect  the  grammatical  iLse  of  the  words. 

Some  adjectives  which  are  comparatives  in  origin  are  now  used  a» 
positives,  though  they  stUl  involve  the  idea  of  rclallon  in  space  oi 
tin^.  Such  are  former,  latter,  elder,  up2)cr,  inner,  &c. 
1  )9  ^V  hen  one  attribute  is  compared  with  another  in  respect  of  degree, 
than  must  be  used  without  an  ellipsis  of  the  verb  following,  as  '  It 
is  broader  than  it  is  long.'  Wo  cannot  say  '  It  is  broader  than 
long.'  But  the  ellipsis  is  allowable  when  Diore  is  used,  as  '  He  ia 
more  witty  than  wise.'  Such  a  sentence  as  •  Your  company  ia 
fau-er  than  honest '  {ShaJcspere,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3)  is  not  correct. 
In  Latin  and  Greek  two  comparatives  were  used,  aa  verior  qttam 
gratior,  'More  true  than  agreeable.'  Alao  magis  was  used  (like 
more  in  English)  with  two  positives. 

*  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  suffix  was  -«•  or  -or  ;  in  declension  dropping  the  vowel, 
and  inflected  acroiiliug'  to  i)ie  weak  declension.  The  letter  r  is  tlie  softened  fom: 
of  a  sibilant.  In  Gotliii'  the  suliix  is  -iza.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  Latin 
comparative  sufEx  -ins  (Key  Imi.  Gr.  §  241),  the  s  of  which  is  softened  to  i-  in  de- 
clension. It  is  an  ancient  Aryan  sutiix.  (San.=c.  ijos).  Another  Aryan  comparati  ve 
Bnffix,  tar  or  ter,  which  we  get  in  tne  Greek  -rt^ior,  appears  also  in  Latm  and 
English,  to  indicate  that  one  thing  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  some  other,  ba 
a/,ler  '  one  of  two ' ;  uter  '  which  of  two ' ;  neuter  ;  other,  either,  neither,  whether, 

1  When  -er  and  -".?'  are  added  to  ai'.jcclives  ending  in  y,  the  y  is  changed,  or  left 
cualtei'eil,  in  the  ^aine  way  as  when  the  plural  -es  ia  added.    (See  i  49). 
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110  The  Superlative*  Degree  of  an  arijective  is  that  form  of  it 
which  shows  that  a  certain  thing,  or  group  of  things, 
possesses  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  adjective  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  among  several  of  which  it  is  one.  It  is 
formed  by  adding  st  or  est}  to  the  adjective  in  the  positive 
degree  ;  as,  greatest,  largest.  Thus,  of  several  boys  in  a 
group,  we  may  say,  "  John  is  the  tallest."  Of  the  countries 
of  Europe  we  may  say,  "  England  is  the  wealthiest." 

111  If  we  say  "John  is  taller  th&n  all  the  other  boys  in  the  class,"  we 
express  the  same  relation  as  to  height  between  John  and  the  rest  as 
if  we  say,  "John  is  the  la  lest  boy  in  the  class."  Bat  in  the  former  case, 
John  is  considered  apar/ /row  the  other  hoys  of  the  class,  so  that  the 
two  objects  which  we  have  in  mind  are  tToUn  and  Ihe  other  boys  in  the 
class.  When  the  superhitive  degiee  is  used,  John  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  group  of  boys  compared  with  each  other. 

112  When  two  things  forming  one  group  are  compared,  it  is  usual  and 
proper  to  employ  the  comparative  degree,  as,  "  This  line  is  the  longer  of 
tlie  two."  Nevertheless,  as  the  two  things  do  form  one  group,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  saying  "  the  longest  of  the  two." 

113  Many  adjectives,  from  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which  they  express, 
cannot  liave  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  ;  as,  right,  left,  wrong, 
tquare,  triangular,  together  with  most  of  the  quantitative  adjectives, 
and  all  the  demonstrative  adjectives.  Sometimes,  liowever,  adjectives 
are  used  in  a  sense  which  falls  short  of  their  strict  meaning,  and  then 
they  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison  wliich  would  not  otlienvise  be 
toleralde.  For  exan)ple,  extreme,  pirfect,  chief.  As  when  we  say,  "  This 
Specimen  is  more  perfect  than  that "  ;  ''  He  died  in  the  extremest  misery  "; 
"  The  chiefest  among  ten  thousand." 

114  In  the  case  of  some  adjectives,  the  degrees  of  comparison 
are  marked  by  what  are  commonly  termed  irregular  forms. 
These  are  the  following  : 

Potitiv*.  Comparative.  Superlativt. 

Good  betterj  best 

Little§  less  least 


•  Superlative  (Lat.  superlativtis,  from  superlatus)  means  "  lifting  up  above." 

The  superlative  degree  lifts  the  thing  that  it  is  applied  to  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
group. 

t  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  termination  was  -est  or  -ost.  In  early  Engli.sh  writers  (aa 
in  Robert  of  Gloucester)  we  stiU  find  comparatires  and  superlatives  in  -or  and  -ost. 

I  In  Anglo-Saxon  bet  is  a  comparative  adverb,  the  comparative  safiix  being 
thrown  off,  as  it  was  also  in  leng  (Linger),  ma  (more),  e])  (more  easily),  ar  (sooner). 
Beit  is  a  sh  n-tened  form  of  belst  or  bett:st,  like  last  from  latest. 

§  Little  (AS.  lytel)  is  a  derivative  from  the  simpler  form  lyt.  Less  and  least  are 
not  connected  with  this  root,  but  are  deiivyd  by  Koch  from  a  root  las.  Fromthia 
root  would  be  foi-med  the  comparative  lassa  or  (with  s  eufteued  to  r)  tcesra,  aud  ulje 
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PotitivB. 

Comparative. 

Siiperlalivi, 

Much* 

more 

most 

Many 

more 

most 

Bad 

worse* 

worst 

Late 

later  or  latter 

latest  or  last  J 

[Nigh] 

nigher 

nighest  or  next  { 

Fore 

former 

foremost  or  first 

Old  II 

older  or  elder 

oldest  or  eldest 

Far 

farther 

farthest  ^ 

[Forth] 

further 

furthest. 

115  Adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  most  adjectives 
of  two  syllables,  do  not  allow  of  the  formation  of  com- 
parative and  superlative  dejijvees  by  means  of  suffixes.  But 
*lie  same  ideas  are  denoted  by  prefixing  the  adverbs  more 
'  and  most  to  the  simple  adjective,  or  adjective  in  the  positive 
degree.  Thus  we  say,  Virtuous,  more  virtuous,  most  vir- 
tuous ;  Learned,  more  learned,  most  learntd.  The  dLssyllabio 
adjectives  which  do  admit  of  suffixes  of  comparison  are 
those  ending  in  -y  {merry,  merrier,  merriest;  holy,  holier, 
holiest);  in  -er  ^as  tender,  tenderer,  tenderest);  those  in  -ble 

superlative  ^rr^'sf.  If  this  he  s",  it  is  possible  that  lessfr  is  not  a  double  compara- 
tiTe  (as  IS  usually  supposed},  but  simply  the  moderu  form  of  laeara  ;  less  bein^  an 
abbreviated  form  of  Imssa,  and  hast  of  Icesest,  Lesser  is  only  used  as  an  adjective 
in  the  sense  of  smaUer.  Less  was  also  used  thus  by  the  older  writers ;  as,  "  How 
to  name  the  biggrer  light,  and  how  the  less"  (Shaksp.,  Temp.).  Shakspere 
(Hamlet,  iii.  2)  has  the  form  littlest. 

*  Much  is  the  m<id>Tn  fonn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  micel  'great'  (compare  ^eyat 
and  mag-nus)  softened  into  7nichel  or  mnchel.  More  and  most  ( A.S.  mara,  meest)  are 
from  an  old  Aryan  root  mah.  In  old  Eng-lish  they  had  the  sense  of  greater  and 
greatest  ;  but  the  sense  of  viagnus  was  gi-adually  superseded  by  that  of  multus.  In 
old  EngUsh  moe  (A.S.  ma)  is  found  for  more  when  refoning  to  7tumber. 

t  Worse  (from  A.S.  wear  '  bad  ')  has  the  original  s  of  the  comparative  suflSx. 
(See  note  on  §  106).  The  comparative  badder  is  found  in  Chaucer.  Shak.spere 
■.ses  the  double  comparative  w::rser.  Worse  and  worst  are  used  as  the  compar»- 
tive  and  superlative  of  lad,  n-il,  and  ill. 

t  Later  and  latest  refer  to  time ;  latter  and  last  refer  (though  not  exclusively)  to 
position  in  a  series. 

\  In  Chaucer  we  find  hext  for  highest.  The  modem  positire  near  is  in  reality  the 
eomparative  of  the  A.S.  neah  =  nigh,  which  was  both  an  adjective  and  an  adverb. 
Tlie  three  degrees  sliould  properly  be  nigh,  near,  next  (Mdtzner,  i.  p.  294 1.  The  com- 
parative near  is  found  more  than  once  in  Shakspere  {Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.  %  478,",  a3 
"  The  near  in  blood,  the  nearer  bloody  "  (Macbeth) . 

i  There  is  an  antiquated  positive  form  eld,  but  elder  and  eldest  are  formed  from 
eld  (A.S.  eald),  being  the  muJem  forms  of  yl<lra  and  t/ldest.  We  tind  this  modili- 
cation  of  the  vowel  m  other  eases,  as  lang  'long',  lengra,lengest  ;  geong  'young,' 
gyngra,  gyngest.  Older  is  an  ordinary  adjective  of  tlie  comparative  degree.  Elder, 
though  originally  .a  simple  comparative,  has  now  lost  that  force,  and  is  used  to 
denote  not  so  much  greater  age,  as  the  relation  of  precedence  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  being  older.    Elder  cannot  now  be  followed  by  than. 

H  These  forms  are  now  established  in  the  language,  but  they  are  formed  upon  a 
false  analogy.  From  the  adverb /or(A  are  derived /ur(Aer  a.nd.  furthest.  But  there 
being  no  adjective  in  the  positive  degree  except  fir,  further  and  furthest  were  cor- 
rupted VD.to  farther  a.a(i  farthest,  and  set  down  as  derivatives  from  far.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  comp.  and  sup.  of  far  (feorr)  were  fgrre  and  feorrest.  Shakspere 
aaeafar  =fgrre  as  a  comparative.    {W.  T.  iv.  4,  442.) 
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(as  ahle,  abler,  ablest) ;  those  which  have  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  as  polite,  politer,  'politest;  severe,  sevtrer, 
severest;  and  some  others,  as  2Jis<^su7iter,*  pleasantest ;  nar- 
rower, narrowest. 

116  Combinations  like  mofe  learned,  most  virtuous,  may  be  called 
*  Degrees  of  Comparison '  on  the  same  prir.ciple  as  that  on  wliicii 
'  I  shall  go '  is  called  the  '  Future  Tense '  of  the  verb  go.  The  older 
writers  use  more  and  most  with  monosyllabi<;  adjectives,  as  '  more 
strong'  {S/iaksp.);  'more sad'  {Pope).  This  periphi-astic  mode  of 
comparison  is  of  Xorman -French  origin. 

117  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  were  two  superlative  suffixes,  -osi 
or  -est  and  -eraa  (compare  the  Greek  -la-roj  in  ixeyiaros, 
and  the  Latin  -imvs  in  simill-imiis,  intimus,  &c.).  There 
are  a  few  superlatives  in  English  ending  in  -most :  hindrnost, 
topmost,  inmost,  foremost,  uttermost.^  Most  of  these  are 
derived,  not  from  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree,  but  from 
adverbs.  They  are  not  compounds  of  the  adverb  most,  but 
double  superlatives,!  formed  by  the  use  of  both  terminations 
-ema  and  -ost.  Former  appears  to  be  a  comparative  formed 
from  the  A.S.  superlative /orTwa. 

118  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  common  in  the  older 
writers,  as  ''more  kinder,"  "more  braver,"  "the  most  unkindest 
cut  of  aU."  (oAaA-s/j) ;  "  the  most  straitest  sect,"  &c. 

119  Some  comparatives  have  become  positive  in  meaning,  as  near  (see 
^  114) ;  utter  or  outer  the  comparative  of  ut  =  out ;  inner  of  in; 
after  of  aft ;  nether  of  ncath  (A.S.  ni^e).  Superlatives  are  some- 
times formed  from  compai-atives,  as  erst  from  ere  (A.S.  <??■)•  In 
old  English  we  find  upperest,  overest,  utterest,  hinderest.    {Matzner). 


ARTICLE. 


120     fhe  Articles  §  are  often  classed  as   a  separate  part  of 
speech,  but  they  belong  in  reality  to  the  class  of  Adjectives. 
There  are  two 'Articles,  the  Lidefinite  Article  an  or  a,  and 
the  Definite  Article  the. 

*  Euphony  is  the  fniide  in  this  matter.  The  suffixes  er  and  ust  were  more  freely 
emplnyed  by  the  eai-lier  writers.  Thus  e.ff.  we  find  unhopefulUst  in  Shakspere, 
honoiiraldest  in  Bacon,  virtuousest  in  Fuller,  &c.  Several  modem  writers  aflfcet  these 
old  fniTnations.  In  poetical  diction  comparatives  and  superlatives  in  er  and  est 
are  allowed  which  are  not  usual  in  ordinary  prose,  such  as  divinest,  per/ectest,  pro- 

t  The  r  in  fittermont,  innermost.  &c.,  is  merely  phonetic,  not  formative.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  we  find  hin'ieviest,  aejt':vw>',  innemest,  form-H,  &c. 

J  It  is  likely  enough,  however,  tliat  some  of  these  words  (as  hitktrmost,  middU- 
tnnst.  uudfrtnoat,  topmost)  were  really  formed  under  the  false  conception  that  -mnxt 
was  the  superldtive  adverb.  We  even  find  the  comparative  more  in  the  double 
comparative /uiiAermort  ,       .,  i    v     *i.     t      • 

§  Latin  anicului,  'a.  joint;'  a  word  used  rather  vaguely  by  the  Laxm  gram- 
marians. 
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121  The  ludeflnito  Article  an  is  a  quantitative  adjective.  It 
ifi  only  another  form  of  the  numeral  one  (A.S.  uil  ;*  Scotch 
ane).  When  placed  before  a  noun  it  indicates  that  we  are 
speaking  of  sume  one  of  the  things  for  each  of  which  the 
noun  is  a  name,  as,  '  A  dog  bit  me ;  '  '  I  saw  an  old  man.' 

122  The  form  an  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel 
sound  or  mute  h,  as  an  apple,  an  heir. 

An  drops  the  n\  and  becomes  a  before  words  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  the  aspirate  li,  or  the  letter  u  when  the 
sound  of  y  is  put  before  the  u  in  pronunciation,  as  A  man, 
a  horse,  a  yellvw  hall,  a  useful  hook.  But  an  is  kept  before 
the  aspirate  when  the  accent  is  not  upon  the  iiist  syllable  of 
the  word,  as  "  an  historical  event." 

123  In  some  expressions  what  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the  inde- 
finite article  a  was  originally  a  wealcened  form  of  the  preposition 
071  (=  in).  Thus  "  Twice  a  week"  was  "  tuwa  on  wuoan"  {Luke 
xviii.  12.    See  Koch,  ii.  p.  85 ;  Morris,  Hist.  Outl.X) 

124  The  definite  article  the  is  a  Demonstrative  Adjective.  It 
is  used  before  a  noun,  to  define  or  mark  the  particular 
individual  or  individuals  that  we  are  speaking  of  out  of  the 
class  named  by  the  noun. 

125  The  definite  article  is  used  in  English  tefore  significant  nouns. 

(a)  It  is  used  to  mark  out  or  individualism  out  of  all  the  objects 
of  thought  that  might  be  denoted  by  the  significant  name,  that  one 
to  which  attention  is  directed.  It  does  this,  first,  by  directing 
attention  to  some  attributive  adjunct  by  which  the  individual  is  dis- 
tmguished  from  the  rest  of  the  class  of  which  it  is  a  member.  Thus, 
when  we  say,  the  black  horse,  tlie  points  attention  to  the  adjective 
black,  by  which  the  horse  in  question  is  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  "When  we  say.  the  Queen  oj 
England,  <Ae  points  to  the  distinguishing  SLdinnct  of  Eiifflaiid.  In 
the  man  tvho  stole  my  purse,  ike  points  to  the  distinguishing  adjective 
clause  who  stole,  &c.  The  omission  of  the  common  name  which  is 
restricted  by  the  adjective  or  attributive  adjunct  leads  to  such  com- 
binations as  the  Thames  §  (for  the  river  Thames)  ;  the  Atlantic  (for 

•  An  was  sometimes  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  indefinite  article.  Thus 
e.g.  "  lob  ascrfep  t'one  wjTms  of  his  lice  mid  linura  crocscearde"  (Job  scraped  tlie 
corruption  off  hia  body  with  a  potsherd.  Adf.  Ilom.\.  Its  regular  use  in  this 
manner  was  Tiot  established  till  after  tbe  Normau  Conquest. 

t  In  old  English  the  form  a  or  o  is  found  for  an  (as  ae  in  Scotch  for  ane)  even 
when  used  as  a  numeral  We  still  say  'A  day  or  two';  '  Th<>y  are  both  of  a  size,' 
i.e.,  of  one  size.     A'one  (made  up  of  ne  and  an)  is  commonly  shortened  to  no. 

t  It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  after  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  had 
become  general,  people  thought  tliat  in  saxing  '  twice  a  year,'  they  were  using  the 
indetinite  article,  or  they  would  not  also  have  used  such  exprec-sions  a^  '  A  shilling 
a  pound,'  where  a  =  on  or  in  wouid  be  without  meaning.  \Vh'^n  the  article  came  to 
be  employed  in  a  was  used,  as  '  sevene  sithis  (times)  in  a  day'  (Matt.  xrii.  4),  &c. 
Phrases  like  on  or  in  a  year  might  easily  have  been  abbreviated  by  the  omis.sion  of 
the  preposition,  just  as  we  say,  'the  cloth  is  a  shilling  the  yard,'  instead  of  "foi 
the  yaid.' 

I  In  Anglo-Saxon  we  had  liMran,  Jordan,  iii.  without  Llie  article 
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the  Atlantic  ocean);  tfu  Fictory  (for  the  ship  Victory).  Secondly, 
by  indicating  that  out  of  all  the  possible  objects  to  which  the  sig- 
nificant name  might  be  applied,  we  are  speaking  of  thr.t  particular 
one  with  which  we  have  some  obvious  connexion  or  concern,  as  when 
we  say,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  Queen,  the  City,  the  street,  the  door, 
the  army,  the  Church,  &c. 

(b)  The  word  the  is  used  before  significant  nouns  in  the  singu- 
lar to  show  that  one  indiviilnal  is  taken  as  the  representative  of 
its  class,  as  when  we  talk  of  the  lion,  the  eagle,  or  when  the  name 
does  not  admit  of  more  than  .»ue  apijlication  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used,  as  the  universe,  the  lieity,  the  ocean. 

(c)  The  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  plural  to  show  that  we  are 
spealdng  of  the  whole  of  the  class  to  which  the  name  belongs,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  stars,  the  English,  the  good,  the  Alps. 

There  is  a  corresponding  use  of  the  before  an  adjective  when  the 
two  together  form  (not,  as  some  say,  an  abstract,  but)  a  universal 
concrete  name,  as  the  sublime,  the  ridiculous. 

126  The  definite  article  the  is  a  weakened  form  of  the  old  demon- 
strative se,  SCO,  thoBt,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon,  besides  its  ordinary 
force,  had  the  weaker  force  of  the  article,  though  it  was  often 
omitted  in  cases  where  we  now  iise  the.  In  the  later  stage  of 
Anglo-Saxon  se  and  seo  were  supplanted  by  the  collateral  forms  \e 
{the)  and  \eo  {theo).  Side  by  side  with  the  inflected  demonstrative 
there  was  an  uninflected  fonn  the,  but  in  early  English  wi-itcrs 
{Robert  of  Gloucester,  Old  English  Horn.)  traces  of  the  inflected 
article,  such  as  Gen.  thas,  Dat.  tham.  Ace.  then,  are  still  found ; 
also  (especially  in  the  Northern  dialect)  that  was  used  as  an 
article  for  all  genders  •  {Koch  and  Mhtzner) ;  but  ere  long  only 
the  uninflected  the  was  used  for  the  article,  and  the  inflected  forma 
were  used  as  demonstrative  pronouns. 

127  Wlien  a  noun  preceded  by  an  article  is  qualified  by  an 
adjective,  the  adjective  is  generally  placed  between  the 
article  and  the  noun.  But  in  the  case  of  the  adjective  &uch, 
or  an  adjective  qualified  by  the  adverbs  &o  and  too,  the 
indefinite  article  comes  after  the  adjective,  as  "Such  an 
event;"  "So  great  a  misfortune."  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  definite  article  and  the  adjective  all,  as  "All  the 
day." 


PRONOUN. 

128  A  -ronoun  t  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  as  when  we 
say,  "John  has  come  in:  he  is  very  tired,"  instead  of 
"  John  has  come  in  :  John  is  very  tired." 


*  In  early  English  are  found  the  curious  forms  thf,  tone  and  tht  toiher.  Miitziier 
considers  these  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  use  of  that  or  thet  aa  an  article,  thet  om 
and  thet  other, — forms  which  are  actually  found  not  infrtquently. 

♦  Latin  pronomen ;  pro  for,  and  nomtn  uoub. 
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Pronouns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  SubsTft.ntive  Pro- 
nouns and  Adjective  Pronouns. 

129  Strictly  speaking,  no  word  should  be  called  a  Pronoun  unless  it  is 
a  substantive.  But  it  is  usual  to  include  under  this  head  certain 
demonstrative  adjectives  which  are  very  often  used  substantively. 
These  bear  the  somewhat  contradictory  name  of  Adjective  Fronoutu. 
When  they  are  attached  to  substantives  which  are  expressed,  ;ij 
this  man,  each  time,  they  should  be  called  Demonstrative  Adjectives. 

Table  of  the  Pronouns. 

SUBSTANTIVE.  ADJEOTIVE. 

130  I.  Perscmal  [  ^'  ^^«^'  '^^' 

{    you  or  ye. 

n.  Demonstrative  {  f^J^^^^     ^^_  ^^^^^  .  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

III.  Relative — that. 

IV.  luterroqative  )     ,  ,  .  ,        ■■     ,       ■,    ^i 
and  iie/a^/.a  J  ^^°      ••    which,  what,  whether. 

V.   Indefinite  [  o^«'    *«?^*' 

(      naught  . .     any,  other,  some. 

VI.  Distributive each,  every,  either,  neither. 

VJl.  Reflective         self. 

/  mine  and  my,  thine  and  thy, 

-rriiT     D  •  \      his,  her,  and  hers,  its,  our 

Viii.  Fosseesive       <  J        '  , 

j      and  ours,  your  and  yours, 

\      their  and  tlieirs. 

I.— Personal  Pronouns. 

131  Personal  Pronouns  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Those  of  the 
First  Person.     2.  Those  of  the  Second  Person. 

132  The  Pronoun  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  him- 
self singly,  or  of  himself  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more 
others,  witJiout  mentioning  any  names,  is  called  the  Per- 
sonal Pronoun  of  the  Fii'st  Person.  It  is  declinable,  and 
has  the  following  forms : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nominative  Case  ....     I  We 

\_Po8$essive  Case]   ....     [Mine  or  My]  [Our] 

Objective  Case Me  Us 

The  Nominative  Case  /  is  always  written  with  a  Capital 
letter. 

133  The  Pronoun  which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  the  person 
or  persons  spoken  to,  is  caUed  the  Personal  Pronoun  of  the 
Second  Person.  It  is  declinable,  and  has  tho  following 
fonns ; — 
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Smgulier.  Plural. 

Nominative  Case    ,    Thou  Ye  or  You 

\_Possessive  Case]    ,     [Thine  or  Thy]        [Your] 
Objective  Case    .     .     Thee  You  or  Ye* 

134  In  Anglo-Saxon  only  the  singular  forms  of  this  pronoun  were 
used  in  addressing  a  single  person.  In  Shakspere's  time  the 
singular  was  also  used  as  the  pronoun  of  affection  towards  children* 
or  friends,  of  good-natiued  superiority  to  servants,  and  of  contempt 
or  anger  to  strangers,  t  {Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.  p.  153).  At  a  very  early 
period  \  the  plural  came  to  be  used  in  speaking  to  a  single  person. 
It.  was  at  first  employed  as  a  mark  of  special  respect  (as  when  a 
subject  speaks  to  a  kiag,  or  a  son  to  his  father),  as  though  the 
person  addressed  were  as  good  as  two  or  more  ordinary  people.  II  Id 
course  of  time  the  nominative  ye  (as  thus  employed)  was  superseded 
by  yo!<,  and  became  exclusively  plural  in  sense.  It  is  niiw  employed 
only  in  elevated  or  poetic  style.  You  and  your  are  now  the  ordinary 
pronouns  of  address,  whether  we  are  speaking  to  one  person.,  or  to 
more  than  one. 

135  The  Personal  Pronouns  have,  properly  speaking,  no  Possessive  Case, 
that  is  to  say,  no  Possessive  Case  with  the  force  of  a  substantive.  In 
Anglo-Saxon,  when  the  genitives^  of  these  pronouns  were  used  in 
the  possessive  sense,  they  were  regarded  as  adjectives  and  inflected 
accordingly.  As  the  posse§sive  sense  is  the  only  one  in  which  we 
have  retained  these  forms,  and  as,  when  used  in  this  sense,  these 
forms  were  always  regarded  as  adjectives,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  such  now ;  that  is,  tnine  and  my  are  the  equivalents  not  of  mei 
but  of  meus,  thine  and  thy  of  tints,  &c. 

136  The  plural  forms  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
are  not  etymologicaUy  derived  from  the  singular  forms.  In  fact, 
the  notion  involved  (for  example)  in  we  is  not  related  to  that 
expressed  by  /  in  the  same  way  that  the  idea  expressed  by  men  is 
related  to  that  expressed  by  man.  We  does  not  imply  a  simple 
repetition  of  /.  The  notion  involved  in  the  word  /  docs  not  admit 
of  plurahty.** 

•  Several  gratmnarians  maintain  that  ye  is  exclusively  nominative.  It  was  so 
onf^,  but  the  best  writeis  in  the  language  use  y  as  an  objective  case.  As,  "  His 
■wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both"  {Milton).  "  The  more  shame  for  ye, 
holy  men  I  thought  ye"  [Shakspere).  It  is  true,  however,  that  ye  in  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nominative  ge,  and  you  from  the  accusative  or  dative  evi.  In 
the  English  Bible  ye  is  nominative  and  ymi  objective. 

t  In  Shakspere  fathers  almost  always  address  their  eons  with  thou,  sons  their 
fathers  with  you  [Abbott). 

X  "  If  thou  thcu'sl  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss"  {TSvelflh  K.  iii.  2). 
"  Prithee  don't  thee  and  thou  me ;  I  beheve  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  yourself" 
(Miller  of  Mansjield). 

\  See  Eobert  of  Gloucester,  &o. 

II  The  use  of  the  first  person  plural  by  royal  personals  may  be  accounted  for  in 
a  similar  manner. 

51  In  Anglo-Saxon  these  genitives  were  also  used  as  substantives,  and  were 
governed  by  verbs,  &c.,  or  used  in  the  partitive  sense,  as  e.g.  gemun  ^u  mSn,  '  re- 
member thou  me'  (memineris  mei).  The  suhstantioe  use  of  min  and  {)fn  did  not 
la.st  beyond  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage  of  our  language.  The  substantive  use  of  our 
[ure]  and  your  [eower\  la.sted  till  a  lat«r  period.  The  abbreviated  forms  my  and  Af 
were  not  employed  till  the  substantive  use  of  mln  and  \>in  had  disappeared. 

••  It  appears  in  fact  that  the  earliest  known  form  of  the  plural  we  (in  Sanscrit) 
V)U  equivalent  to  /  and  these,  a,nd  th&t  of  yt  to  thou  and  these  (Koch,  i.  p.  468). 
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137  The  pronouns  of  the  fii'st  and  second  persons  do  not  mark 
distinctions  cf  gender,  because  when  a  person  speaks  of 
himself  or  to  another  person,  the  sex,  being  evident,  does 
not  need  to  be  marked  in  language  by  differences  of  gender, 
and  the  plural  forms  must  of  necessitj'  be  ambiguous,  as  we 
and  you  may  include  persons  of  different  sexes. 

II.— Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

138  The  pronoun  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  one 
or  more  other  persons  or  things,  without  describing  them 
by  a  noun,  is  often  called  the  Personal  Pronoun  of  the 
Third  Person.  It  is,  however,  more  correct  to  call  it  the 
Demonstrative  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Person.  It  admits  of 
the  distinctions  of  number,  case,  and  gender.  It  has  the 
following  forms : — 

SiNOCI.AR. 

Masculine.  Feminine.  Neuter. 

Nominative  Case        .     .     He  She              It 

Possessive  Case      .     .     .     His  Her              It's 

Objective  Case  ....     Him*  Her             It 

Plural. 

Nominative  Case  .     .     .     They  \ 

Possessive  Case     .     .     .     Their  [  For  all  genders. 

Objective  Case       .     .     .     Them  ) 

139  The  plural  forms  must  be  ambiguous  as  to  gender,  because  they 
may  be  used  when  speaking  of  persons  of  different  sexes,  or  of 
persons  and  tilings  together.  For  the  old  forms  of  this  pronoun  see 
Appendix  A. 

140  iShe  (sche  or  scho)  was  probably  a  collateral  form  of  heo  from  very 
early  times.  It  is  connected  with  the  feminine  demonstrative  seoA 
It  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  hit.  The  ^  is  a  neuter  suffix,  like  d  in  the 
Latin  i-d,  quo-d,  &c.  The  regular  genitive  or  possessive  case  of  hit 
was  his,  as  :  '"  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,"  &c.  The  possessive 
case  its  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  It  is  found  in  Shak- 
spere,  but  even  tiiere  his  is  more  common.  There  is  only  one 
example  of  it  in  the  Enghsli  Bible  J  {Lev.  xxv.  5). 

141  The  modem  plural  forms  of  this  pronoun  are  borrowed  from  the 
demonstrative  se,  seo,  peet.  (App.  A).  The  genitive  plural  her, 
hir  or  hire,  and  the  dative  plural  him  or  hem  were  in  use  for  some 

•  ITim  was  orignnaUy  a  dative  case.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  datives  him,  h^.r  and 
tt«m,  like  rtif,  th^e,  vs  and  ^ou.have  supplanted  the  acoiisative  forms  (See  §  83,  note). 

t  The  characteristic  s  appears  in  Gothic  [si)  and  Old  Saxon  (tiu),  as  well  as  in 
modern  Gennan  isie).     Ho  or  hoo  is  stiU  heard  for  she  in  Lancashire  and  Craven. 

t  Some  old  writers  have  an  uninflected  possessive  it  (for  his  or  its) ;  as  "  Go  to  it 
grardam,  child,  and  «<  grandam  will  give  it  a  plum"  iShalisp.,  K.  J.  ii.  1).  Bet 
Foch,  ii.  p.  233. 
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time  after  thai,  thei,  or  th,ey  was  adopted  for  the  nominative.  They 
are  found  in  Chancer.* 

142  The  genitive  cases  of  this  pronoun  were  not  declined  asadjectives 
in  Anglo-Saxon.+  Their  retained  a  substantive  force  after  the 
other  possessives  had  become  piouominal  adjectives.  Traces  of 
their  substantive  force  still  exist  in  tlieir  use  as  antecedents  to 
relatives ;  as,  "  whose  hatred  is' covered  by  deceit,  his  wickedness 
shall  be  showed  before  the  whole  congregation."  "  Their  sorrows 
shall  be  multiplied  that  hasten  after  anotlier  God."  They  may 
now,  however,  be  classed  -with  the  other  possessives. 

The  Demonstrative  Adjectives  THIS  and  THAT. 

143  ThU  has  a  plural,  viz.,  these.  That  ha.s  a  plural,  viz., 
those.X  This  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker  (r<ear  me) 
in  position ;  that  refers  to  what  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
speaker.  As  "  Tliis  apple  is  ripe,  that  is  not."  In  this 
sense  this  and  that  are  called  real  demonstratives,  or  words 
that  point  to  things  (Latin  res). 

144  This  and  that  are  also  used  to  point,  not  to  things  them- 
selves, but  to  some  description  of  what  we  are  speaking 
about,  as,  "  The  general  was  in  command  of  a  large  force. 
This  force  consisted  of  infantry  and  artillery."  "They 
remained  one  day  at  Eome.  That  day  passed  Vv'ithout  any 
remarkable  event."  When  thus  used,  this  and  that  are 
called  logical  demonstratives.  They  often  refer  to  whole 
sentences  or  to  the  (jeneral  idea  conveyed  by  a  preceding 
phrase,  as,  "I  know  that  he  is  innocent,  and  this  is  my 
chief  consolation " ;  '*  Lend  me  a  shilling,  that's  a  good 
fellow."     Here  that  =  '  a  person  who  will  lend  a  shilling.' 

When  two  things  which  have  been  all  eadj^  mentioned  are 
referred  to,  this  refers  to  what  has  been  mentioned  last,  tliat 
refers  to  what  was  mentioned  before  it;  as  ''Virtue  and 
vice  offer  themselves  for  your  choice  :  this  leads  to  misery, 
that  to  happiness."  This  is  also  used  to  refer  to  something 
which  is  going  to  be  mentioned,  as,  "  Tliis  is  my  hope  and 
piaver,  that  my  childi'en  may  grow  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord." 


•  The  colloquial  abbreviation  o  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  occurs  in  old 
woitcis.  ' 'A  bru.-hes  his  hat  o"  moriiing-s.  .  .  .  A  rubs  himself  with  civet "  [Shaksp., 
Much  Ado,  iii.  2).  It  is  .-lill  a  provincial  idiom  (See  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer.) 
It  is  even  used  as  a  plural  (Koch,  i.  469). 

t  Traces  of  declension,  however,  appear  at  a  somewhat  later  period  (See  Koch, 
ii.  p.  '2i4). 

t  Etymological) y,  however,  those  is  not  the  plural  of  (hat  (A.S.  fa>t).  These  and 
those  are  only  various  foiTu;  of  pn^,  the  plural  of  p<.s  or  \iis  (See  Appendix  A,  1,  2). 
f  11  Middle  EIlg■Ii^ll  th<u  had  a  plural  iho,  a  variety  of  pd.  Ko.-h  is  pnibably  in  error 
when  (ii.  p.  2l2)  he  derives  the  plural  those,  from  tho  by  the  addition  of  the  pluial 
suffix  s.  This  was  used  a?  a  pluiiil  even  up  to  the  sixteenth  ceuliiry  The  propei 
plura]  of  that  was  transferred  to  (<  or  hit. 
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145  Thit  nnf?  that  (in  the  singular)  are  not  used  substantively  to  stand 
for  persuuK,  except  as  subjects  of  the  verb  l/e  when  the  latter  is 
followed  by  a  Tioun  as  the  pn;dicate;  ns,  "  This  is  my  brother;" 
"that  is  John."  We  cannot  say,  "  This  did  the  deed,"  meaning 
"  this  man  ;"  or,  "  That  shall  be  punished,"  meaniug  ''  that  person." 
This  restriction  does  not  at>ply  to  the  plural :  ''  These  are  not 
drunken,  as  ye  suppose ;  "  "  Upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute." 
But  this  use  of  the  plural  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

146  That  is  properly  the  neuter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  demonstrative 
pronoun  (App.  A),  t  being  a  neuter  suiiix  (§  140).  Like  hit,  that 
was  used  substantively  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  general  demonstrative 
without  regard  to  gender  or  number,  as  "  is  pcet  mm  broSer " ; 
")>aet  were  Brut  and  hys"  ('Jiob.  GlJ.  tlltimately  it  superseded  the 
masculine  and  feminine.  This  is  in  like  manner  the  neuter  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  \>cs,  \>eos,  \>is  (App.  A).  Like  that  it  was  used  sub- 
stantively without  regard  to  niunber  or  gender,  as  "  )ns  sindon 
]>a  domns'' (</iu«  are  the  decrees).  Like  that,  this  superseded  the 
masculine  and  feminine  forms. 

147  The  adverbs  there  and  here,  combined  with  another  adverb  (see 
^  271),  form  compounds  wliich  are  often  substituted  for  that  and 
this  preceded  by  prepositions ;  thus  therein=i/i  thai ;  hereby^=^hy 
this.  The  usage  is  getting  antiquated ;  but  therefor  (therefore)  is 
in  common  use. 

1476  Tlie  demonstrative  adjective  yonder  or  yon  is  sometimes 
classed  among  the  iDrononns,  tlu.ugh  it  is  now  never  used 
in  place  of  a  noun.  The  root  yon  is  the  same  as  in  the 
German  jener.  In  Anglo-Saxon  geond  was  an  adverb. 
Yonder  is  also  an  adverb  in  Englifih. 

III.— The  Relative  Pronoun  THAT. 

148  A  Relative*  Pronoun  is  a  word  <vhich  refers  to  some  noun 
or  pronoun  which  has  been  already  used  to  mark  the  person 
or  thing  spoken  about,  and  which  is  called  the  antecedent  of 
the  relative.  Thus,  iu  the  sentence,  "  He  is  reading  about 
the  battle  that  was  fought  at  Hastings,"  that  refers  to  the 
noiMi  battle,  and  battle  is  called  the  antecedent  to  the  relative 
that. 

The  pronouns  wJw  and  which  are  also  used  as  relatives. 
In  "  1  have  found  tho  sheep  vjhich  I  had  lost,"'  the  pronoun 
tohich  refers  to  sheep,  and  sheep  is  the  luitecedent  to  the 
relative  xvhich.  In  "  This  is  the  man  ivhose.  house  we  saw," 
whose  refers  to  man,  and  man  is  the  antecedent  to  whose. 
The  antecedent  noun  is  often  rc2>Iaced  bj''  a  pronoun,  as' 


•  Jtelntwe  is  a  bad  term,  because  it  is  insiifScient.  He,  she,  it,  tJiis,  that,  they  are 
Rlso;literajly)r«/'7e've  pvonoiuis,  becau><e  they  refer  to  some  preceding' substantive 
or  antecedent.  The  relative  pronoun,  however,  differs  from  the  definite  article  and 
tlie  demonstrative  adjectives  this  and  thai  by  havinfj  at  tlie  same  time  a  t/rammali- 
tally  connective  force,  and  attachinfi'  subordinate  adjective  clauses  to  some  word  in 
i.«  principal  sentence 
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"He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me,  shall  be  my 
brother." 

149  The  relative  pronoun  that  is  the  oldest*  relative  pronoun 
that  we  have  in  English.  It  is  always  used  as  a  substantive, 
and. may  be  used  either  of  persons  or  of  things.  It  is  never 
placed  after  prepositions,  and  is  governed  by  a  preposition 
only  when,  the  preposition  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
clause.!  It  has  no  variations  in  form  to  mark  number, 
gender,  or  case.  Examples:  "The  horse  tlud  I  rode,  fell." 
"  This  is  the  man  that  I  spoke  of.'' 

150  That  vfas  originally  the  neuter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  demonetrative  J 
pronoun,  se,  sio,  ]>cet,  which  was  also  used  as  a  relative,  just  as  der, 
die,  das,  still  is  in  German.  As  in  the  case  of  the  demonstrative 
that,  the  neuter  superseded  the  masculine  and  feminine.  This  pro- 
noun and  the  indeclinable  ]>e  were  used  as  relatives  before  who  was 
so  used.^  In  old-fashioned  English  that  (like  what)  was  used 
with  its  antecedent  underetood ;  as  "  We  .speak  that  we  do  know, 
and  testify  that  we  have  seen"  {John  iii.  11) ;  "  That  thou  doest, 
do  quickly"  (John  xiii.  27)  ;  "  I  am  that  I  am." 

161  That  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases  where  who  can  be  used.  It  can 
now  be  uaed  only  when  the  relative  clause  is  required  to  give  to 
the  antecedent  its  full  signification.  We  cannot  use  that  when  the 
antecedent  is  a  proper  name,  or  when  the  antecedent  noun  has  with 
it  a  demonstrative  adjective  which  sufficiently  defines  the  tiling 
or  person  spoken  of.     We  cannot  say,  *'  Thomas  that  died  yester- 

•  Addison  is  quite  wrong  when  in  his  "Humble  Petition  of  who  and  which  "  he 
makes  the  petitioners  say  :  "  We  are  descended  of  ancient  families,  and  kept  up 
our  dignity  and  honour  many  years,  till  the  Jack  Sprat  that  supjilanted  us." 

t  In  such  cases  we  should  perhaps  regard  the  preposition  as  an  adverb  forming 
a  compound  with  the  verb.  Foi-merly  the  preposition  (or  adverb)  was  placed 
fcf/oi-t  the  verb,  as  thoujfh  we  should  say  "the  land  which  they  in-lived";  "  the 
settlement  which  they  from  were  driven"  {Koch,  ii.  p.  260).  This  idiom  was  first 
adopted  for  the  uninflected  the  and  that,  and  aftei  wards  extended  to  the  olhei 
relatives. 

t  The  use  of  a  nlative  pronoun  marks  an  advanced  stage  of  the  language.  Ori- 
ginally the  principal  clause  and  the  accessory  relative  clause  were  co-ordinate,  as : 
"  Se  hsefS  bryd,  se  is  biyd^uma"  =  "He  has  the  bride,  he  is  the  bridegroom." 
The  preponderating  importance  of  the  definitive  clause  was  easily  marked  in 
speaking  by  emphasis.  This  emphasis  at  length  received  its  grammatical  expres- 
sion by  doubling  the  demonstrative,  which  was  repeated  in  its  indeclinable  form 
t'--,  repetition  of  the  inflection  being  needless.  Hence  arose  the  ordinary  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  :  "  Se  \>e  brCd  hse  ifj.  se  is  brydguma"  =  "Who  has  the  bride  he  is  the 
bridegioom.."  As  the  relative  force  was  given  to  the  demonstrative  by  appending 
the  indeclinabl"  \>e,  the  latter  came  to  be  regarded  as  specially  containing  the 
relative  idea.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  eometimes  by  itself  without  the  inflected 
demonstrative,  as  vice  versa,  the  inflected  demonstrative  was  often  tised  as  a  rela- 
tive without  the  appended  \>e,  the  accessory  nature  of  the  clause  being  conunoiUy 
evident  either  from  its  meaning  or  from  its  position.  The  uninflected  that  was 
used  as  a  relative  by  Orm  and  Layamon  in  the  twelith  ceLtury  (Koch,  ii.  p.  255). 
The  indeclinable  \>e  could  even  give  a  relative  force  to  the  personal  pronouns,  aa 
"Fseder  Ore,  f«  P«  eart  or  heofeniun"  (Our  Father  which  {=■  ihmt  tliat)  art  in 
heaven);  "Ic  eom  Gabrahel,  ic  pe  stande  beforan  Gode"  (I  am  Grabriel  who  stand 
before  Ciod).     Compare  du,  der  du  ;  and  ick,  dtr  ich,  &c  in  German. 

§  Befoi-e  who  came  into  use  as  a  relative  pronoizn,  the  relative  adverbs  weie 
(hen,  there,  thiilier  {p(/!ine,  pair,  pj/dej)  instead  of  when,  where,  whither 
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day,  was  my  brother ; "  or  "  1  have  heard  from  my  father,  that  is  iu 
America."  The  words  Thomas  and  mi/  Father  explain  perfectly  by 
themselves  who  is  meant.  In  other  words,  a  cliivise  beginning  with 
that  limits  or  defines  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  and  is  therefore 
improper  when  that  noun  does  not  admit  of  further  limitation. 
This  rule,  however,  holds  good  only  in  modem  English.  In  the 
older  writers  that  is  used  after  proper  names,  or  nouns  limited 
by  a  definitive  w^rd.  That  never  has  the  contitmative  force  of  who 
and  which  (See  }  413),  and  is  never  used  (like  which)  to  refer  to  tlie 
general  sense  of  an  entire  sentence. 

IV.— The  Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronouns 
WHO,   WHAT,  WHICH,  WHETHER. 

152  The  pronoun  who,  neuter  what  (A.S.  hwa,  neuter  hwcet) 
was  in  Anglo-Saxon  an  Interrogative  pronoun,  and  was 
used  only  substantively*  (For  the  declension  of  hwa,  see 
App.  A).  It  had  no  feminine  or  plural.  It  is  thus  de- 
clined in  modern  English : — 

Nominative  Case     ....     Who 

Possessive  Case Whose 

Objective  Case Whom. 

Even  good  writers  often  cavelcsjly  use  tcho  as  the  objective  case, 
as  "saw  who?"  {Ilainlct,i.) ;  ''Yield  thee,  thief!  To  who?  to 
thee  ?  "  {Cymb.  iv.  2i.    This  should  be  regarded  as  au  error. 

Whom  is  properly  a  dative,  which,  likem£,  thee,  him,  her,  and  them 
has  supplanted  the  accusative. 

153  What  has  the  neuter  sufRx  t.  It  is  the  neuter  of  luho. 
It  is  now  indeclinable,  and  is  used  not  onlj'^  as  a  substan- 
tive, but  also  as  an  adjective.f  W^hen  used  as  a  substantive 
it  is  neuter,  like  that. 

154  Which  (A.S.  h^vyh  or  hioik),  is  a  compound  of  hivi  or  hu-Q 
(the  old  instrumental  case  of  Jiiva),  and  lie  {like).  In  Scotch 
it  is  still  qnhilk.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  qualis,  '  of 
what  sort  ?  '  and  corresponds  to  the  German  ivekher.  It  is 
properly  an  adjective,  as  "Which  dress  do  you  prefer?" 
but  is  also  used  substantively,  as  "  Here  are  port   and 


*  The  word  has  the  same  root  as  the  dialectic  Greek  iBterrogative  icot  and  the 
LatLa  quia.  The  hw  is  a  softened  form  of  a  guttmal.  In  whac,  when,  &c.  we  still 
pronounce  the  h  before  the  w. 

t  like  the  neuters  this  and  tfiat  it  was  used  in  Ang-lo-Saxon  as  a  substantive  with- 
out regard  to  gender  and  number,  as  "Hwset  syndon  ge  I  "  (what  are  ye  f).  It'n-aj 
often  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  as  '"  hwset  godes  .' "  {what  of  good  1)  ;  "  hwto'' 
weorces  ! "  (what  of  work  ?) .  When  the  genitive  suffix  came  to  be  dropped,  excepl 
when  it  denoted  possession,  these  combinations  gave  rise  to  an  appaiently  adjec- 
tive u*e  of  what,  which  was  subsequently  admitted  before  masculine  and  feminine 
as  well  -li  before  neuter  noims.  What  is  used  ad.iectively  with  an  inten>ive  force, 
in  exclamations,  as  "  What  a  fool  he  was  ! ";  "  What  knaves  they  aie."  In  o'3 
tln^Ush  which  was  similarly  used,  as  '  which  a  great  honour  it  is'  (Chaucer'^, 
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sherry,  wIucLl  will  you  take/"  "      Which  asks  for  one  out  of 
a  definite  number ;  who  and  ivJiat  ask  indefinitely. 

155  Whether  (A.S.  hwoeSer)  is  derived  from  who  {hwa)  by 
means  of  the  comparative  suffix  ther*  (§  106,  note),  and 
means  '  which  of  the  two  ?  '  As  a  pronoun  it  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  It  was  usually  a  substantive,  as  "Whether  of 
them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?  "  oat  was  sometimes 
used  adjectively,  as  "While  thus  the  case  in  doubtful 
balance  hung,  Tonsure  to  whether  side  it  would  incline  " 
{Spenser). 

156  As  wlio,  what,  and  which  {hv;a,  hwcet,  hwylc)  were  used  as 
indefinite  interrogatives,  by  a  natui-al  transition  they  came 
to  be  used  as  indefinite  jjronouns,  standing  for  some  unknown 
or  undetermined  person  or  thing,t  in  the  sense  of  some  one 
or  any  one,  something  or  anything,  especially  (though  not 
always)  after  if  {gif).  This  use  of  who  is  still  found  in 
Shakspere,  "as  who  should  say"  {Macb.  iii.  6)  =  "as  one 
might  say." 

167  What  is  Btill  commonly  used  thus  in  such  phrases  as  "  I'U  tell  you 
what,"  where  ivhat  =■  somcthuig.  The  strengthened  fonn  some- 
what is  still  more  common.  In  the  sense  of  in  some  degree  or  partly, 
what  is  used  conjunctively,  as,  "  What  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am 
custom-shnmk."  {Sha'csp.,  3L  for  M.  ii.  l.i  The  iuteiTogative  ad- 
verbs /ww,  where,  ivhen,  tvhether,  &c.  had  in  like  manner  an  in- 
definite .sense.     We  still  say  somehow,  somewhere, someivhitker,  &c. 

158  A  further  step  of  great  importance  was  made  when  the 
interrogative  or  indefinite  pronouns  who,  what,  which 
came  to  be  used  as  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns. 
This  was  effected  by  attaching  to  them  the  adverb  so,X  as 

•  Cter  (once  guuter  or  cuter,  from  qvi)  is  precisely  nrxsilogons  to  whether,  from,  who, 
as  is  fl-oTcov  from  the  interrogative  and  relative  root  iro. 

T  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  indicate  a  peisnn  or  thing  as  yet  imknown  or  unde- 
termined, a  word  was  employed  that  a«ked  who  or  what  it  Wiis.  Qids  was  used  in 
lAtin  in  precitely  the  fame  way  after,.'!,  num,  qtmm,  &c.  Compare  also  the  Greek 
7if .  This  use  of  the  interrogative  was  quit*  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  "  gif  hwa 
eow  .'Bnig  pmge  to  cwyJJ"  (Matt.  xxi.  3).  '  If  any  one  say  anything  to  you  ';  "  Gif 
eow  hwylc  segS  "  {Mark  xiii.  21),  '  If  any  man  say  to  you.' 

X  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  demonstrative  adverb  s'.vH  (so)  was  ti-eatod  like  the  dcmnn- 
gtiative  pronoun.  (See  note  on§  IhO.)  Inordf^rtogiveit  ars?*?*  i«foroeit  wasdouhltd. 
Tl.us  swd  came  to  be  regarded  (like  \)e\  as  ha^TJig  in  itself  the  power  of  att;iching 
a  relative  sense  to  other  words.  It  was  placed  both  before  and  after  the  inten'O- 
gitive  (or  indefinite)  pronoims,  to  give  them  the  f.^ree  of  indefinite  relatives;  sn-d 
kira  stvd  {so  who  so  —  whoso)  ;  swn.  hwcrA  swd  [so  what  so  =  whiitso[ever])  &c.  The 
words  that  and  as  [als  —  also  =  all  so)  were  also  employed  to  sive  relatii-ity  to  t)ie 
pronouns  and  adverbs  beginning  with  wh,  as  "  Tlie  highe  God,  on  whom  that  we 
believe;"  '^  Caton,  v.'hich  that  was  so  wise  "  [Chaucer);  "  Wheyi  thai  the  poor  l]ave 
cried,  Cresar  hath  wept "  [Sltaksp.)  ;  "  When  as  sacred  light  br-gan  to  dawn,"  [Mil- 
tan,  P.  L.  ix.  192).  Whereas  still  keeps  its  ground.  In  the  Ormulum  we  find  s^tnt 
[sanm)  used  for  the  same  purpose  {vjhasumm  =  whoso  ;  whutsumm  =  whatso'^nvrr  \) . 
rhis  idiom  is  presei-ved  in  the  now  vulgar  fonna  whalsomevnr,  howsotnever,  &c 
(sometimes  pronounced  whatsomeJtver,  &c). 
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whoso.  Thus,  "  ^^^lo3o  sheddeth.  mau's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed"  (Gen.  ix.  6).  These  forms  are 
commonly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  ever,  and  the  so 
is  sometimes  omitted.  Whoso  and  'vhoever  are  not  now 
declined.     Wliosoever  is  declined : — 

Nominative  Case  .     <     .     Whosoever 
Possessiue  Case      .     .     .     Whosesoeve^ 
Objective  Case       .     .     .     Whomsoever. 

Whatever,  whatsoever,  and  whichever  or  whichsoever,  are 
used  both  substantively  and  adjectively,  as  "  Whatever 
(subst.)  he  undertook,  prospered";  "Whatsoever  (adj.) 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  ]mre,"  &c.  {L'ltil. 
iv.  8).  The  antecedent  of  these  inde^nite  relatives  is 
usually  omitted. 

159  Lastly,  the  indefinite  relatives  tvhoso,  &c.,  dropped  the  so, 
which  was  the  sign  of  relativiti/.  and  who,  what,  and 
which  became  ordmary  relative  pi'onouns.* 

I  GO  The  pronoun  wi 'O  is  used  only  when  persons  are  .spoken  of. 
It  does  not  mark  the  distinction  of  number,  person,  and 
gender.  For  its  declension  see  §  152. 
What  was  originally  the  neuter  oiioho,  and,  as  a  substan- 
tive, refers  only  to  things.  It  is  also  ustd  adjectively,  as 
"  I  gave  him  what  help  I  could  ; "  "What  time  I  am  afraid, 
I  will  trust  in  thee."  The  possessive  case  of  it  {whose= 
hwcES  or  whas),  is  still  in  use,  though  rarely  employed 
except  in  ])oetry :  as  "The  question  whose  solution  1 
require"  {Dryden) ;  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest 
word,"  &c.  {Shakspere) ;  "The  roof,  wliose  thickness  was 
not  vengeance  proof  "  {Byron).  The  dative  has  disappeared. 
In  the  nominative  and  objective  cases,  luhat  is  never  ])re- 
ceded  by  an  antecedent, t  but  may  bo  followed  by  tliat,  as 
"  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified  "  {Shah.,  K.  J., 
iii.  4).  Usually,  however,  the  antecedent  is  not  expressed. 

160i  It  is,  however,  an  utter  mistalce  to  treat  ichat  as  tlunifrh  it  were 
made  uj)  of,  or  were  equivalent  to,  that  tuhich.     It  is  simply  a  rel,*- 

*  Who  (ivha),  as  a  rel.ative,  is  first  found  in  the  Orraulura.  Wh  't  had  been  use<| 
as  a  relative  some'what  earlier.  "  Tli'it  caiiie  into  use  during  the  twelfth  century  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  indeclinable  relative  M?,  and  in  th.e  fourteenth  century  it 
is  th«  ordinary  relative.  In  the  sixteenth  centui'v  winch  often  supplies  its  place ; 
in  the  peventeentli  century  icho  replaces  it.  About  Addisi>n'b  time  llwt  Iiad  ag'ain 
come  into  fashion,  and  had  almost  driven  !c7i'c/i  and  wlm  out  of  use"'  (Jforris). 
Steele  ridicules  the  too  common  use  of  that  in  the  sentence:  "My  lords,  with 
humble  submission,  that  that  I  say  is  this ;  that  that  that  that  irentleman  has  ad- 
vanced is  not  that  that  he  should  have  proved  to  your  lordships  "  {Sj>ect.  80). 
Whrthi>r.  as  a  relative,  is  obsolete,  but  is  found  in  Chaucer. 

t  That  is,  not  now.     la  the  older  wiiteis  all  whnt,  nothing  what,  thnt  what,  &o. 
ure  comiuoii. 


« 
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tive  with  its  antecedent  understood,  just  as  when  we  say,  "  Who 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash."  It  is  like  the  German  was,  before 
which  the  antecedent  das  is  commonly  omitted,  though  it  may  be 
expressed.  An  adjective  clatise  introduced  by  the  relative  what  is 
therefore  an  adjective  clause,  tcscd  substantively.  In  the  sentence, 
"  I  do  not  believe  what  has  been  said,"  what  is  in  no  sense  the  object 
of  believe  ;  it  is  the  subject  of  has  been  said. 

161  As  tvliat  is  no  lon_':5er  used  as  a  relative  wlien  the  antecedent 
is  expressed,  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  pronoun  -whielu 
It  is  wrong,  however,  to  call  which  the  neuter  of  who  (see 
§154).  It  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  and  not  necessarily 
neuter.  In  old-fashioned  English  it  is  found  instead  of 
who,  as  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  At  present, 
however,  it  is  never  used  substantively  as  a  relative,  except 
with  reference  to  animals  and  things.  In  such  sentences 
as  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitaus,  which  thing  I  hate  ;  " 
which  is  used  adjectively. 

162  In  old-fashioned  English,  we  often  find  the  before  which,  as  "  To 
win  time,  in  the  which  I  have  considered  of  a  course  "  {Cymbel.  iiL 
4) ;  "A  chamberlaine,  tlie  which  that  dwelling  was  with  Emilie" 
(fihauccr).*  (Compare  the  French  le  quel,  where  quel  is  the  equivalent 
of  which,  being  derived  from  qua  lis). 

163  The  proper  correlative  of  which  is  such  (A.  S.  swyle,  a  compound  of 
Bw^,  the  instrumental  form  of  the  root  of  swa,  and  lie,  passiug 
through  the  forms  swulc  and  sulche  to  stcch)f  as  "  Such  which 
must  go  before  "  {Bacon).     Such — ivhich  =  talis — quails. 

164  Which  preceded  by  ft  preposition  is  ofton  replaced  by  lohere, 
as  wherein  =  in  which;  whereto  =  to  which,  &c. 

166  Who  and  which  can  always  be  used  where  that  J  can  be  used. 
They  have  alsoa  cofitinuative  force,  which  that  never  has.  (See  }  41 3), 

166  The  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  understood,  that  is, 
implied,  but  not  expressed  ;  as,  "  lie  has  not  returned  the 
book  I  lent  him,"  for.  "the  book  ivhich  I  lent  him;" 
"  That  is  the  person  I  spoke  of,"  "  for  the  person  whom  I 
spoke  of."     But  the  relative  is  not  now  omitted  in  good 

•  Tke  whom  is  found  even  in  Shakspere  {Wint.  T.  iv.  4.) 

t  liiri/lc,  iu  like  matmei ,  passed  throup-h  the  forms  whulc,  whuUTi,  and  xmich  or 
woch.  The  pronunciation  which  has  established  itself,  but  sick  is  considered  vul- 
gar. In  Anglo-Saxon  such  (su-ylc)  was  relative  as  well  as  demonstrative.  In 
Borae  dialects  of  English  there  still  remains  the  demonsti-ative  thiik  ur  ihuck  (from 
]);/  and  lie  =  ialis. 

X  Some  gTKmmarians  think  that  luho  and  which  are  not  properly  used  to  intro- 
duce a  limiting  or  di'Jiwng  clause,  and  that  in  such  sentencf  8  as  "  That  Ls  the  man 
who  spoke  to  us  yesterday,"  "  The  house  wldch  he  built  still  remains,"  the  word 
thai  Is  preferable.  The  best  writers  of  English  prose  do  not  ^eera  to  entertain  thia 
Hew.  Wlien  prepositions  have  to  be  employed,  whom  and  whi'-.k  are  preferred  to 
thai.  In  the  Eng'Lish  Bible  it  would  be  difficult  to  And  a  clause  beginning  with  that, 
and  having  a  preposition  at  the  end ;  and  when  a  defining  or  restrictive  clause  is 
wanted  after  the  demonstrative  ikat,  it  always  begins  with  xeldch  in  the  English  of 
the  Bible. 
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English,  unless,  if  expressed,  it  would  be  in  the  objective 
case. 
167  The  adverb  as  (A.S.  eahwa  =  also,  i.e.,  all  so,  Germau  als) 
is  ofteu  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  relative  pronoun,  es- 
pecially after  same  and  such;  as,  "This  is  not  the  same 
as  that;  "His  character  is  not  such  a.s  I  admire;"  "I 
have  not  from  j'our  eyes  that  gentleness  and  show  of  love 
as  I  was  wont  to  "have  ;  "  [ShuJispere,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2, 
45).  In  vulgar  English  as  is  commonly  used  as  a  simple 
relative.  In  old-fashioned  German  so  is  found  doing  duty 
as  a  relative  pronoun.     But  see  note  on  §  204. 

v.— Indefinite  Pronouns. 

IG8  The  Indefinite  Pronoun  one  is  the  numeral  adjective  used 
substantively.  One  has  a  possessive  case,  as  '  One's 
reputation  is  at  stake.'  The  plural  is  used  only  with 
reference  to  a  preceding  noun,  as  "  I  saw  three  brown 
horses  and  two  black  ones,"  Its  negative  is  none.  (See  §  95. 
A.S.  van  =  ne  an).  in  Anglo-Saxon  ma7i  was  used  for 
one*  (Comp.  Germ.  man.).     In  Chaucer  rum  =  one. 

169  Aughlt  (A.S.  diinht)  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
substantive  wild,  a  '  thing,'  which  we  still  employ  as 
a  masculine  in  the  noun  ivir/Id,  and  a  =  ever.  Nauyld  is 
a  compound  of  the  negative  ne  and  aught. 

170  Any  {cenig)  is  a  derivative  from  dri,  '  one,'  just  as  uUus 
in  Latin  is  a  diminutive  of  iihus.  (Key,  Lat.  (Jr.,  §  S'M.) 
In  negative  and  interrogative  sentences  when  any  refers  to 
a  singular  noun,  it  implies  quantity  ;  when  it  refers  to  a 
plural  noun,  it  implies  number  ;  as,  "  This  food  is  bad,  I 
will  not  eat  any  " ;  "  There  were  some  apples  on  that  tree, 
did  you  pluck  any  f  "  Being  used  to  express  indefiniteness, 
it  also  serves  to  express  universality,  as  "Any  one  can 
do  that."     The  negative  ncenig  (n-any)  has  vanished. 

171  Other  means  one  of  two  (like  the  Latin  alter).  It  is 
formed  from  the  root  an,  a  variation  of  the  al  of  aXKos  and 
alter,  by  means  of  the  comparative  sufEix  ther(see  §  106,  note). 
"When  used  as  a  substantive  it  has  the  ordinary  inflections 
of  a  noun,  I 


•  Some  grammarians  of  authority  [e.g.,  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Latham)  derive 
cm  from  Fr.  im  =  fiomo. 

t  The  spelling  ought  and  nought  is  old  but  incorrect.  Nought  was  shortened  into 
file  adverb  not. 

X  Other  originally  had  the  adieotive  plural  sufBx  -«,  the  di'oppini?  of  which  left 
the  old  plural  foiTa  other,  as  "  When  other  are  glad,  than  is  he  sad ''  {Skeltov  apud 
MdtitteA. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Other. 

Others. 

Other's 

Others'. 

Other 

Others. 
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Kominative  Case. 
Possessive  Case 
Objective  Case 

Whsn  an  is  used  before  other  the  two  words  are  usually 
written  together,  another. 

j72  Some  (A.S.  «?/m)  originally  meant  'a  certain'  (Lat. 
quidam),  as  "Sum  man  hsetde  twegen  suna "  (a  certain 
man  had  tivo  scms).  It  still  has  this  force  in  somchody,  some- 
times, somrthiwj.  It  very  earlj''  came  to  mean  an  undeter- 
mined number  or  quantity  forming  j^artof  a  whole  or  class. 
It  is  used  with  numerals  to  give  the  sense  of  about,  as  "  We 
four  set  upon  some  dozen"  [Shtksp.,  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4); 
"  He  will  last  you  some  eight  year  or  nine  year  "  [Hamlet). 

VI.— The  Distributive  Pronouns  EACH,  EVERY, 
EITHER,   NEITHER. 

173  Each  (A.S.  Mc  =  d-ge-hwylc,*  Scotch  ilka)  is  used  both 
adjectively  and  substantively. 

1736  In  such  phrases  as,  " They  loved  each  other,"  "They  hated  one 
another,"  the  words  each  and  other,  and  07ie  and  another,  have  a  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  each  otlier  ;  bnt  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  thein  com- 
pound pronouns  (as  though  equivalent  to  the  Greek  alleloi).  They 
are  independent  pronouns,  having  separate  and  different  construc- 
tions in  the  sentences  where  they  occur.  In  "They  loved  each 
other,"  each  is  in  the  nominative  case,  in  the  attributive  relation  to 
thei/,  which  it  distributes  in  sense ;  other  is  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  verb  loved.f  In  Spenser  {Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  6)  we 
find — ''  With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assail ;  "  that  is  "  each 
doth  assail  the  other."  In  "  They  heard  each  other's  voice,"  each 
is  in  the  nominative  case,  agreeing  witli  the}/  ;  other's  is  in  the  pos- 
sessive case,  attached  to  the  noun  voice.  Such  phrases  as  to  each 
other,  from  one  another,  &c.,  are  corrujjtions,  made  upon  a  laLse 
analogy,  though  they  are  now  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  language. 
In  old-fasliioned  and  correct  English  we  find  each  to  other,  one 
from  another.  It  seems  anomalous  at  first  sight,  that  a  word  like 
each,  which  is  essentially  singular,  should  be  attached  to  a  plural 
word,  but  we  have  exactly  the  same  idiom  in  Latin.  Quisqne  in 
the  singular  may  be  used  to  distribute  a  plural  subject.  Each  other 
is  now  used  when  tivo  are  referred  to,  one  another  when  moi'e  than 
two  are  meant ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  a  necessai-y  one. 

174  Every  (old  English  evercelc  or  everilk)  is  a  compound  of 
A.S.  ae/re,  '  ever,'  and  Oilc,  and  denotes  all  of  a  series  taken 

•  The  particle  ge-wsts  prefixed  to  the  indefinite  pronouns  in  Anglo-Saxnn  to  give 
the  idea  of  universality,  as  ge-hwa  —  evury  one  ;  ge-huylc  =  every  one;  ge-hw<i:iS^ 
=r  both.  (C'lKipare  the  Germau  Gelriider  and  Geschwisier.)  Tiie8«  fonas  were 
Btrentrfhened  byeprffixi'ig  (i  =ever.  Hence  c&iaB  d-sthwglc  =  ale  =  each;  A-ge- 
hwaiSer  -  <zijf:iiT  =  either.     {Koch.  i.  48.'i.) 

♦  in  Angiu-oaxon  this  diilereuce  is-  inai-lced  by  the  terminations 
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one  by  one.  Each  and  every  both  call  attention  to  the 
individuals  forming  a  collection.  When  each  is  used,  the 
prominent  idea  is  that  of  the  subdivision  of  the  collection 
into  its  component  parts.  When  every  is  used,  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  that  the  individuals  taken  together  make  up 
some  whole.  In  Chaucer,  every  (everich)  is  used  substan- 
tively.    This  use  is  still  found  in  legal  phraseology. 

175  Either  (A.S.  ceytSer  =  d-ye-kwcbtSer)  originally  meant  both 
or  tach  of  two;  as  "  On  either  side  one"  {John,  xix.  18); 
"  On  either  side  of  the  river"  (Rev.  xxii.  2).  Neither  ia  a 
compound  of  either  and  the  old  negative  ne.  Either  may 
have  a  possessive  case,  as  :  "  Where  either's  fall  determinea 
both  their  f;ites"  [Rowe,  Lucan  vi.  13). 

Every,  eit/ier,  and  neither  are  always  singular.* 

VII.— The  Reflective  Pronotin  SELF. 

176  Self  was  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  eame.f  It  is 
now  both  an  adjective  and  a  substantive.  Self  (plural 
selves)  is  used  with  either  the  possessive  or  the  objective 
case  of  the  personal  pronouns.  It  is  preceded  by  what 
seems  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  persons,  and  by  the  objective  case  of  the 
pronouns  of  the  third  person,  myself,  thyself,  ourselves,  your- 
self, yourselves,  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves. 

The  pronoun  self  may  also  be  used  substantively  with  the 
possessive  case  of  a  noun,  especially  along  with  the  adjec- 
tive own;  as,  "A  man's  own  self."  "  Men's  own  selves." 
In  such  cases  the  pronoun  is  always  in  the  possessive  case, 
as  "  Ids  own  self,"  "  their  own  selves." 

The  pronoun  one  is  generally  treated  as  being  on  a  par 
with  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person ;  so  that  we  write 
oneself,  not  one's  self. 

177  The  constructions  in  which  «#//" appears  to  be  nsed  as  a  substantive 
are  probably  con-ujitions.  In  Anglo-Saxon  sylf  was  always  an 
adjective,  and  being  declinable,  was  put  in  the  same  case  and 
number  as  the  personal  pronoim  to  which  it  was  attached.  But 
this  ciu'ious  aiioiiialy  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  that  the  nominative 
(or  possibly  umnjlccted)  sylf  might  be  preceded  by  the  dative  case 
of  a  pronoun,  the  compound  being  often  attached  to  or  followed  by 
the  nominative  I   pronoun  {le  mesylf  \iu  ^e  sylf,  he  him&yf;  oi 

*  The  older  writers  were  not  cUar  upon  this  point.  Shakspere  frequently  gives 
t  plural  sense  to  tvciy  and  neither.  Thus,  "  Every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake" 
(Rape  n/  Lucrece,  125)  ;  "  When  neither  are  alive  "  { Cyvib.  iv.  2,  252). 

1  "In  that  !-elve  raoment"  (Chaucer)  =  'in  ih&t  same  moment";  "That  self 
mould  "  [Shuksp.,  R.  II.  i.  2)  =  '  that  same  mould.'    Compare  'selfsame.' 

t  Modem  grammanaas  are  hoi  ritied  at  such  expressions  as  "  It  is  nt<."    "  Who 
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mesylf  ie,  kc;  so  in  Wiclif  we  us  silf,  ye  you  *ilf).  This  dative  wae 
perhaps  originally  rather  the  dative  absolute,  than  a  dative  in 
apposition  to  a  nominative.  J/y«e?(/"  and  £/<yse/y"  were  perhaps  cor- 
ruptions of  mesilf  and  thesilf,  the  change  being  probably  aided  by 
the  fact  that  self  was  beginning  to  be  treated  as  a  substantive. 
Herself  is  ambiguous.  Oicrselves  and  yourselves  (which  are  com- 
paratively late  forms,  ns  selve,  us  silf,  ourselven,  yourselven,  &c., 
having  preceded  them)  were  probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  to 
resemble  myself  and  thyself.  The  dative  form  maintained  its 
ground  in  himself,  herself,  itself,  and  themselves,*  though  this  last 
form  is  a  puzzle,  because  if  self  be  used  adjcctively,  it  has  no  busi- 
ness with  the  plural  suffix  s,  which  does  not.  belong  to  adjectives  at 
any  stage  of  the  language.  The  variations  and  anomahes  in  the 
usage  of  different  periods  render  it  impossible  to  give  any  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  pronoun. 

In  poetry  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  reflectively  without 
being  strengthened  by  self,  as :  "  I  do  repent  me"  ;  "  haste  thee  "  ; 
''  Signer  Antonio  commends  him  to  you." 

VIII.  —  Pronominal  Adjectives    or  Possessive 
Pronouns. 

17S  Besides  the  possessive  cases  mine  or  my,  thine  or  thy,  his 
her,  its,  our,  your,  their,  which  have  now  passed  into  the 
class  of  adjectives,  we  have  the  secondary  adjective  forms, 
hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  formed  from  the  preceding  by  the 
possessive  suffix  s.f  These  forms,  as  well  as  mi  tie  and 
thine,  are  now  used  only  when  the  noun  to  which  they 
relate  is  not  expressed.  His  is  used  in  both  ways.  Its  is 
seldom  used  without  a  noun.  Formerly,  mine  and  thine 
were  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  mute 

did  that?  J/e,  Sir,"  &c.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  forms 
are  inconsistent  with  the  idioms  of  our  language.  They  are  not  more  at  variance 
with  strict  rules  than  he  himself,  she  herself,  &o. ;  and  the  French  lang-uage  tolerates 
the  dative  forms  moi,  toi,  lui,  &o. ,  in  constructions  where  ^ammatical  purity  would 
require  the  nominative,  as  "  c'est  moi." 

Passing  by  instances  of  mere  carelessness,  examples  of  the  objective  pronoun  in 
place  of  the  nominative  are  fnund  in  writers  of  authority  from  early  timps  onwards 
Thus  :  ' '  Lord,  yworshiped  be  the  "  ( Piers  Plowman) ;  "  I  would  not  be  thee  nunclt" 
( King  Lear  i.  4  /  ;  '•  That's  me  "  ( Twe'/tfi  X.  ii.  .5) ;  "  Scotland  and  thee  did  in  each 
other  Uve"  (DrydUn).  In  some  provincial  dialects  the  two  eastis  are  u.'ed  inter- 
changeably. 

•  Bis  self  and  their  selves  are  found  in  the  early  writers.  When  o«r  and  yoitr 
relate  to  a  single  person,  «e'/not  stives  is  used, as"  Wewill  oursdf  in  pei-son  to  this 
war";  "You  must  do  it  yoursrlf."  In  early  English  there  is  a  very  curious  use  of  the 
numeral  on<  in  the  sense  of  self,  'him  one,'  &c.  The  adjective  lane  [  =  alone)  is 
similarly  used  m  Sco'vch,  '  my  lane,'  '  him  lane,'  &c.  The  pronoun  appears  to  vary 
between  the  possessive  and  the  objective,  as  it  does  with  self. 

+  Compare  the  double  superlatives  (  {  117;.  It  is  now  usual  to  omit  the  apos- 
trophe in  these  words,  but  many  writers  still  keep  it  (out's,  i/niir's,  &c  )  There  ia 
no  valid  reason  for  not  retaining  it.  In  old  writere  (as  Maundeville  and  Chaucer) 
we  find  oures,  youres,  hires,  so  that  urts  should  become  ours,  just  se  kinges  became 
king's^  In  vulfrar  and  pro\'incial  Enghsh  we  also  ,^iud  the  double  possessivi  s,  "um, 
yeurn,  hern,  his'n,  theim,  whi'  h,  though  not  recofnu^ed  in  polite  t-ngliah,  are  just 
U  JOOd  3.S  "./'■«,  {/ours.  &c. 
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k,  my  and  thj  before  -tli©  other  letters.      They  are  still 
sometimes  used  thus  in  poetry. 

In  the  phrases  of  mine,  of  yours  (as  '  a  book  of  mine') 
some  grammarians*  consider  that  we  have  a  repetition  of 
the  idea  of  possession. 


VERB. 

179  A  Verbf  is  that  part  of  speech  by  means  of  which  we  are 
able  to  make  an  assertion  about  something. 

180  The  word  which  stands  for  what  is  spoken  about  is  called 
the  subject  of  the  verb  (or  of  the  sentence).  It  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case.  A  verb  expresses  with  regard  to  what  is 
spoken  about,  that  it  is  something,  that  it  does  something, 
or  that  it  is  the  object  of  some  action. 

181  When  an  adjective  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  the  notion  of  some 
quality,  attribute,  or  fact,  is  connected  with  our  notion  of  that 
■which  is  spoken  about.  If  we  say  a  red  apple,  the  notion  of  red  is 
connected  with  that  of  apple.  The  same  end  is  attained  by  the  use 
of  a  verb,  with  this  diiference,  that  when  we  prefix  an  adjective  to 
a  noun,  the  connexion  between  the  two  notions  is  s^joken  of  as 
already  e.risting ;  the  use  of  a  verb  effects  the  union  of  the  two 
notions.  When  we  say  a  blue  coat,  the  connexion  between  the 
object  of  thought  and  its  attribute  is  pre-supposed.  When  we  say. 
The  coat  is  blue,  the  verb  is  effects  the  union  of  the  two  notions. 
[The  different  kinds  of  sentences  that  result  from  the  use  of  verbs 
are  treated  of  in  the  Syntax.] 

182  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes— TransitiveJ  and 
Intransitive  Verbs. 

A  Transitive  Verb  is  one  which  denotes  an  action  or 
feeling  which  is  directed  towards  some  object;  as.  strike, 
"He  strikes  the  ha.\\ ;  "  love,  "He  loves  his  father."  The 
word  which  stands  for  the  object  of  the  action  described  by 
the  verb  is  called  the  object  of  the  verb.  It  is  put  in  rhe 
objective  case. 

An  Intransitive  Verb  is  one  which  denotes  a  state  or  con- 

•  Dr.  Adams  takes  this  view  of  them.  The  general  explanation  is  that  "  a  book 
of  mine"  me.ons  "  a  book  of  my  books"  (Latham,  Eng.  Lang., p.  443).  If  this  were 
necessarily  the  'case,  such  an  expression  as  "  this  sweet  wee  wife  of  mine,"  in 
Bums's  sonff,  would  suggest  unpleasant  ideas  of  bigamy.  Koch  (ii.  p.  236)  suggests 
the  explanation  that  nf  is  partitive,  and  mine,  &e.,  universal  in  sense,  so  tliat  o/ 
mine  means  '  of  all  that  belongs  to  me.'  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  that  the 
of  do^s  Utile  more  than  mark  identity,  as  in  the  expressions, '  The  city  o/  Rome,' 
'A  brute  of  a  feUow."  In  '  a  book  of  yours,'  we  have  a  triple  expression  of  the 
^native  or  possessive  idea,  in  of,  r,  and  ». 

+  Latin  verbum,  "  word;"  the  verb  being  emphatically  the  taord  of  the  sentence. 

J  Latin  transire,  "  to  go  across ;"  the  action  passes  over,  as  it  were,  from  Um 
doer  of  it  to  the  object  of  it. 
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ditt'on  or  an  action  or  feeling  which  is  not  directed  towards, 
or  exerted  upon  an  object ;  as,  to  be,  to  dwell,  to  stand,  to  sit, 
to  rejoice,  to  run.  Verbs  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  called 
Neuter  Verbs. 

183  Many  verbs  which  denote  actions  are  used  sometimes  as  transitive 
verbs,  sometimes  as  intransitive  verbs ;  as, "  He  ran  away ;"  "  He  ran 
a  thorn  into  his  finger."  "  The  child  spea/:s  already  ",  "  He  speaks 
several  languages."  In  all  such  cases  there  is  not  only  a  difference 
of  use,  but  a  real  difference  of  meaning.  Thus,  speak,  "  to  utter  ar- 
ticulate sounds"  (intransitive) ;  speak,  "to  use  (a  language)  as  the 
means  of  expressing  ideas"  (transitive).  This  intransitive  use  of  a 
verb  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  reflective  use  of  a  trannitive 
verb,  in  cases  where  the  reflective  pronoun  is  imderstood,*  p-s  "  The 
sea  breaks  (itself)  on  the  rocks  "  ;  "  The  clouds  spread  (themselves ) 
over  the  sky  "  ;  "  The  boats  drew  (themselves)  clear  of  one  another  "  ; 
"  The  earth  moves  (itself)"  ;  "  The  needle  turns  (itself)  towards  the 
pole."  Verbs  properly  intransitive  may  be  used  as  transitive,  as 
"He«M7a;nthe  Esk  river";  "He  foM/ht  his  adversaries "  ;  "The 
student  walks  the  hospitals,"  &c.  In  old  English  intransitive  verbs 
were  often  followed  by  a  pronoun  used  reflectively,  as  "  Hie  thee 
home  "  ;  "  Fare  thee  well "  ;  "  Sit  thee  do^vn.'  Some  compound  verba 
are  used  cuiiously  in  this  way,  as  :  "  To  over-sleep  oneself  "  ;  ''  He 
over-ate  himself  "  ;  "  Vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself." 

Transitive  verbs  are  sometimes  used  with  a  sort  of  passive  signi- 
fication, as :  "  The  meat  cuts  tough,"  i.e ,  'is  totigh  when  it  ia 
cut' ;  "The  cakes  eat  short  and  crisp,"  i.e.,  'are  short  and  crisp 
when  they  are  eaten  ' ;  "  The  book  sold  well  "  ;  "  The  bait  took  "  ; 
"The  bed  feels  hard,"  i.e.,  'is  hard  when  it  ia  felt' ;  "The  rose 
smeUs  sweet"  ;  "  The  wine  tastes  sour." 

184  Verbs  admit  of  the  following  modifications : — Voice, 
Mood,  Tense,  Number,  and  Person. 

Voice. 

185  Voice  is  the  form  of  a  verb  by  means  of  which  we  show 
whether  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the  doer,  or 
for  the  ohject  of  the  action  spoken  of  by  the  verb.  There 
are  two  Voices,  the  Active  Voice  and  the  Passive  Voice. 

The  Active  Voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb 
which  denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the 

*  It  is  only  when  thus  used  that  aueri  can  properly  be  said  to  be  used  refiectivety. 
Compare  the  ditference  betw-en  livat  ar  and  iavatur  in  Latin,  and  between  Ti.7rT«4 
iaujoii  and  Ti.n--eTj<  in  Greek.  The  following  verbs  are  some  of  those  that  may 
be  used  reflectively  without  havin?  the  reflective  pronoun  expressed  •.—push,  ejct-'nd, 
stretch,  drag,  re.'il,  lean,  inclin''.,  keep,  set,  bend,  feed,  open,  shut,  harden,  shorten, 
lengthen,  melt,  dissolve,  recover,  reform,  prepare,  waxh,  yi'-ld,  change,  dash,  refrain, 
obtrude.  >7>trvde,  puur,  press,  remove,  seitU,  steal,  stretch,  &c. 

Several  intransitive  verba  were  once  reflective,  as,  J*e?(d  {went),  abscond,  venture, 
deport,  consort,  retire,  &c. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  those  which  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive  :— 
act,  talk,  eat,  drink,  blow,  Jly,  qmw,  abide,  antieer,  boil,  rain,  shake,  slip,  stay,  survive, 

Ice. 
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doer  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb ;  as,  "  The  boy 
strikes  the  ball."  "  The  cat  killed  the  mouse." 
The  Passive  Voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb 
which  denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb;  as,  "The  ball 
is  struck  by  the  boy."     "  The  mouse  was  killed  by  the  cat." 

186  We  may  speak  of  one  and  the  same  action  by  means  either 
of  a  verb  in  the  active  voice,  or  of  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice ;  but  then  the  word  that  is  the  objext  of  the  active 
verb  must  be  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb,  as  in  the  above 
examples. 

It  is  clear  that  only  transitive  verbs  can  properly  be  used 
in  the  passive  voice.  There  are,  however,  some  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  principle  in  Enelish.  When  an  intransi- 
tive verb  is  followed  by  a  phrase  made  up  of  a  preposition 
and  noun,  the  intransitive  verb  may  often  be  used  passively 
with  the  preposition  as  an  adverbial  adjunct.  Thus  we 
may  say,  "  I  despair  of  success."  "  I  hope  for*  reward," 
and  also  "Success  is  despaired  of,"  "Reward  is  hoped 
for."*  We  can  even  say  "  He  was  taken  care  of "  ;  "  He 
was  lost  sight  of,"  &c.  The  indirect  object  may  also  be 
the  subject  of  a  passive  verb,  as  "The  dead  were  refused 
burial  "  ;   "  He  was  promised  a  new  coat." 

187  The  Passive  Voice  of  a  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
various  parts  of  the  verb  he  to  the  perfect  participle  of  the 
verb.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  is  passive 
in  meaning. 

Some  intransitive  verbs  have  their  perfect  tenses  formed 
by  means  of  the  verb  he,  followed  by  the  past  or  perfect 
participle  ;  t  as,  "  I  am  come  ;  "  "  He  is  arrived ; "  "  He  is 
fallen."  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  these 
with  passive  verbs.  The  sign  of  the  passive  voice  is  not 
the  verb  he,  but  the  passive  participle  that  follows  it. 

Mood. 

188  Moods  (that  is,  modes)  are  certain  variations  of  form  in 
verbs,  by  means  of  which  we  can  show  the  mode  or  manner 

•  Respecting  the  view  held  by  some  jyrammarians  that  in  such  a  phrase  as,  "  I 
wonder  at,  ymir  folly,"  at  has  become  an  adverb,  and  wonder  at  a  compound  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  a  transitive  verb,  au'l  barinsr  your  folhj  for  its  object,  see  the 
not*  on  \  .372.  Those  who  maintain  thi.s  view  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  "  to 
promise  a  new  coat  to,"  and  "  to  take  good  care  of,"  are  cojnpound  verbs  governing 
the  objective  case. 

+  Some  triamraarians  are  pleased  to  order  us  to  alter  these  forms  into  "I  havr 
come."  "  He  ha'!  arrived,"  &c.  They  liad  better  at  the  same  timemend  tlie  French 
and  German  languages,  which  at  present  stUl  tolerate  the  f  oi-ms,  Je  suia  v.nu,  Ich 
inn  gekommen. 
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in  \rhicli  the  attribute  or  fact  indicated  by  the  verb  is  con- 
nected in  thought  with  the  thing  that  is  spoken  of. 

In  English  there  are  four  moods: — 1.  The  Infinitive  Mood. 
2.  The  Indicative  Mood.  3.  The  Imperative  Mood.  4.  The 
Subjunctive  Mood.* 

To  these  moods  many  grammarians  add  llie  Pul'-nliil  Mood,  meaning 
by  that  mood  certain  combinations  of  the  so-called  auxiliary  verbs  may, 
might,  can,  could,  must,  with  the  infinitive  mood.  This  is  objoctionable. 
7  can  write,  and  I  must  go,  are  no  more  moudu  of  the  verbs  write  and  go, 
than  poKsum  tcribere  is  a  mood  cf  tcribo  in  Lai  in;  or,  Je  puis  icrire,  Ich 
kann  Kchreilen  and  Ich  muss  gehen  moods  of  the  verbs  ecrire,tchreiben, 
and  gehfn  in  French  and  German.  Moreover  this  potential  mood  would 
need  to  be  itself  subdivided  into  Indicative  forms  and  Subjunctive  forms. 
The  sentences,  "  1  could  do  this  at  one  time,  but  I  cannot  now,"  and  "  I 
could  not  do  this,  if  I  were  to  try,"  do  not  contain  the  same  parts  of  the 
verb  can.  In  the  first  sentence,  could  is  in  the  indicative  mood  ;  in  the 
•econd,  it  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

1.— The  Infinitive  Mood. 

189  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used 
when  the  action  or  state  that  is  denoted  by  the  verb  is  spoken 
of  without  reference  to  person,  number,  or  time.  The  verb  is 
then  not  used  predicatively,  but  the  action  or  state  that  it 
denotes  is  treated  as  a  separate  object  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently the  iniinitive  mood  has  the  force  of  a  substantive, 
and  may  be  used  either  as  the  subject  or  as  the  object  of 
another  verb,  or  after  certain  prepositions  (namely  to  and 
but).     ■ 

190  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  assertion  by  means  of  the 
Iniinitive  Mood. 

191  The  preposition  to  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  infinitive 
mood,  nor  an  invariable  sign  of  it.  Many  verbs  (as  may,  t 
can,  shall,  will,  must,  let,  dare,  do,  bid,  mnl-e,  see,  hear,  feel, 
need)  are  followed  by  the  simple  infinitive  without  to,  as 
"You  may  speak";  "Bid  me  discourse";  "He  made  me 
laugh";  "I  felt  the  shock  vibrate  through  my  nerves"  ;  "  I 
had  rather  not  tcU  you."  (See  note  on  §  560).  In  "  I  cannot 
but  admire  his  courage,"  admire  is  in  the  infinitive  mood 
after  the  preposition  hut.     (See  §  505). 

•  Mood  com.e8  from  the  Latin  modm,  "manner"  ;  Indicative  fn.m  iridicare,  "to 
point  out''  ;  Imperntive  from  imperare,  "  to  command"  ;  Suhj„nc(i'e  from  subjunge.re, 
^' to  join  on  to"  ;  Infinitive  from,  injinitus,  "  unlimited,"  i.e.,  as  regaids  person,  num- 
ber, ifec. 

t  The  ca-se  is  exactly  analogous  in  German.  The  preposition  zu  preo.odes  the 
infinitive  mood  after  all  verbs  except  such  as  answer  to  the  English  veib.i  after 
which  to  is  ni  it  required.  B  cker  (in  his  German  Grammar)  applii  s  the  torn  supine 
to  this  combination  of  zn  with  an  infinitive  mood.  Tiiere  wou;d  be  advauta^'^s  in 
the  use  of  this  name  in  Enslish  granunar,  a.«  the  combination  mo>t  nnatly  ap- 
proaches the  forre  of  the  Latin  supine  in  -urn,  and  the  tenn  gerjmd  might  then  be 
restiicted  to  th*  foi-ms  in  -ing. 
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The  simple  infinitive  (witliout  lo)  used  a>i  ihp  intbfect  of  another  verb 
is  legitiniHle,  ib'nigh  sonr  what  archaic,  as '' Better  i?  wii  ■  ihe  dead" 
(Macbeth  in.  i,  '2U)  ;  "  Will't  (dense  ymir  highness  tcaik  "  (Lear  iv.  7)  ; 
'•  Alolher,  what  does  marry  medn?"  (Lotifife.Uow) ;  "Better  duell  in  tin; 
midst  of  alarms  than  reiyn  in  this  horrible  place  "  iCowper).  So  in 
Anglo-Saxon  :  *'  Leofre  js  u<»  beon  beswun^en  for  lare  })»nue  hit  ne 
cnnnan"  {MiJ.  Colt  )  ;  "To  be  flogged  for  learaing  is  more  welcome  to 
us,  tliau  not  to  know  it." 

192  In  An^lo  Saxon,  the  infinitive  mood  ended  in*  -an,  and  when  nsed  t's 
such,  had  no  tu  before  it.  A  verb  in  the  intlinliv"  niiglii  lie  tht'  sn^ject 
or  object  of  anotlier  verb,  or  even  come  after  an  adjective  such  as  worthy, 
ready,  &o.  The  infinitive  was  however  treated  as  a  dei.liiialde  abstract 
nnun,  and  a  dative  form  (called  tiie  gerinui),  ending  in  -anne,  or  -eniie, 
and  preceded  by  the  preposition  to,  was  used  to  denote  purpose.  'J'hus 
in  "  He  tliat  hath  ears  to  hear,"  to  hear=to  yehyrunne;  in  "  The  sower 
went  forth  to  sow,"  to  sow  =  to  sdwenne.  This  gerundive  infinitive  passed 
into  modern  En'^lish  wiih  the  loss  of  the  dative  inflection,  ns  in  '*  1  came 
to  iM  yon";  "I'lje  \vnter  is  good  to  drink."  i.e.,  Jor  drinking;  " 'i'his 
house  is  to  let  ";f  "  He  is  to  come  home  to-mniiow."  Here  tlie  to  lias  its 
full  and  proper  force,  and  we  have  more  than  a  mere  iniiiiiiivc  mood. 
From  denottng  the  purpose  of  an  action,  tlie  lo  came  to  mink  the  (/round 
of  an  action  more  generally,  and  so  may  indicHte  the  cause  or  condition  of 
an  action,  as  "  1  am  sorry  lo  hear  this  ;"  "  I  am  s'^'l  'o  *f*  yon,"  i.e.,  '  at 
leeiny  yon,' or  *  in  consequenoe  of  seeing  yon';  "To  hear  biin  talk  {i.e.. 
on  hearing  him  talk),  one  would  suppose  he  was  master  here."  But 
somehow  or  other  this  gerund  with  to  came  to  be  used  in  place  of  llie 
simple  infinitive,  as  the  subject  or  object  of  another  \erli,J  and  so  we 
say  ■•  To  err  is  human,  <o /ur^ii'c  divine";  "I  liope  to  tee  yon."  Here 
the /o  is  utterly  witliout  meaning.  We  even  find  another  preposition 
nse^l  before  it,  as  " 'i'liis  is  Elias  which  was /or  to  come";  §  "There  i* 
notliing  left  6m/  to  S'lbmil." 

As  tliis  infinitive  preceded  by  to  has  come  to  us  from  the  Anglo-  Sji\'!i 
gerund,  it  is  olten  calleii  the  gerwidial  mfii'live,  or  the  gerund.  (The 
latter  name  is  in  this  work  applied  to  a  different  form.) 

2. — The  Indicative  Mood. 

193  The  Indicative  Mood  comprises  those  forms  of  a  verb  whicli 
are  used  when  a  statement,  question,  or  siippusition  is  mar!i- 
respecting  some  event  or  state  of  things,  past,  present,  or 
future,  regarded  as  actual,  and  not  as  merely  thought  of  : 
as,  "  He  struvk  the  ball;"  ^'V^e  shall  n-t  out  to-morro"w"; 
*'  If  he  was  guilty,  his  punishment  was  too  light." 

•  An  infinitive  s'iffix  -en  or  -e  is  still  found  in  Chaucer  and  Widif.  As  used  i., 
Spenser  it  is  antiqTia^ed. 

t  The  ac/iVe  intiuii ive  in  these  phrases  is  the  older  and  truer  form.  Chaucer 
uses  "  It  is  to  di-.^pise ''  =  "  It  is  to  he  despised."  In  the  North  they  st;iU  iay '"  Wbut, 
is  to  do  I "  for  "  \V'int  is  to  be  done  t " 

t  Even  in  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  such  constructions  as  "  hyt  is  alyfed  wel  to 
doune  "  (it  is  allowed  to  do  good) ;  "  He  ondi-ed  fyder  to  faranne  "  (ho  dieaded  t<i 
go  thither). 

J  Tliis  use  oi  for  occurs  very  early.  We  Btill  say  "  I  was  about  to  obserre."  Ie 
the  Northern  dialect  aX  was  used  for  <o,  aa  "  I  have  noght  ai  lo  TTith  *i\a  "  (Koot 
a.  p.  61).     Til  (till)  was  also  used. 
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3.— The  Imperative  Mood. 

194  The  ImperatiTe  Mood  includes  those  forms  of  the  veih  by 
means  of  which  we  utter  a  command  (req uests  and  exh(n-  - 
tations  are  only  weaker  kinds  of  cojumands);  as,  "  Give 
me  that  book."     "  Go  away." 

A  direct  comrDand  must  of  course  he  addressed  to  the  person  who  is 
to  obey  it.  Hence  a  strictly  imperative  mood  can  only  be  used  in 
the  second  person.  When  we  express  our  will  in  connexion  with 
the  first  or  thinl  person,  we  either  employ  the  snhjuisetive  mood  (as 
"  Cursed  6e  he  tliat  first  cries  hold";  "Gave  to  the  Ivirig  "),  or  make 
use  of  the  imperative  let,  followed  liy  an  iiiiiiiitive  camplement  (see  § 
395),  as  "  Let  us  pray  "  ;  "  Let  him  he  .heard."  These  are  not  impera- 
tive forms  of  pray  and  hear,  bat  periphrastic  expressions  doing  duly  for 
them  (see  §  200). 

4— The  Sutjunctive  Mood. 

195  The  Subju.ctive  Mood  comprises  those  forms  of  a  verb  by 
means  of  which  an  event  or  state  of  things  is  spoken  of 
not  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  actual  or  assumed,  but  as  m.erely 
thought  of. 

The  priniary  distinction  between  the  Imlicaiive  and  the  Subjnnciive. 
Mood  is,  that  when  t lie  Indicative  is  used,  the  connexion  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  is  regarded  as  answering  to  some  actual  event 
or  state  of  things,  past,  present,  or  future;  whereas,  when  the  Sul)- 
junctive  is  used,  this  connexion  is  only  made  in  thouijhl,  without  being 
referred  to  anything  actual  outside  tl:3  mind  itself.*  Heuce  the  Sub- 
junctive is  enipioyed  to  express  a  will  or  wish  (as  "  Thy  kingdom 
come  ")  ;  in  clauses  denoting p?;r/)ose  (as  "  See  thatall  be  in  readiness  "  ; 
"  Govern  well  tby  appetite,  lesl  siu  surprise  tliee  ")  ;  in  clauses  denoting 
the  pm-port  of  a  wish  or  command  (as  "  The  sentence  is  that  the 
prisoner  be  imprisoned  for  life  ')  ;  to  express  a  supposition  or  wish 
contrary  to  the  fact,  or  not  regarded  as  brought  to  the  test  of  actual 
fact  (as  "  if  he  acre  here  he  vouldtbirik  aifl'erently  " ;  "Oh!  that  it 
were  possible").     (Look  carefully  at  §  466.) 

A  verb  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  generally  (but  not  always)  preceded 
by  one  of  the  coDJunctions  if,  iliat,  lest,  though,  unless,  &c. ;  but  the 
Subjunctive  Mood  is  not  alway.s  necessary  after  these  conj unctions,  nor 
is  the  conjunction  a  part  of  the  mood  itself. 

196  In  modern  English  the  simple  present  or  past  tense  of  the  sraJgunctive 
mood  is  often  replaced  by  plirases  compounded  of  the  verbs  may,  might, 
and  should,  which  for  that  reason  are  called  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs. 
Thus  for  "  lest  sin  surprise  thee,"  we  now  commonly  say  "  Lest  sin 
should  surprise  thee." 

Participle. 

197  Participles  are  verbal  adjectives,  differing  from  ordinary 

•  In  modem  Enslish  it  is  getting  (unfortunately)  more  and  more  common  to  use 
the  Indica'.ive  ilood  in  cases  where  the  Subjunctive  would  be  more  correct..  Thua 
for  "  See  that  ad  he  in  readiness,"  many  people  say  "  See  that  all  is  in  ro;idine.-!s"  ; 
for  "If  IJjMi.  xvere  to  huppen,"  they  say,  "  If  tuat  wa-H  to  happen."  In  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English  the  Subjimctive  was  (rightly!  used  in  the  dependent  clau.se  in 
which  a  person's  speech  or  thought  was  reported.  Even  in  Sidney's  Aroadia  w« 
Ind :  "  And  I  think  there  she  do  dweU." 
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adjectives  in  this,  that  tlie  active  participle  can  take  a  sub- 
stantive after  it  as  its  object. 
There  are  two  participles  formed  by  inflection,  the  Imper- 
fect Participle  and  the  Perfect  Participle.  The  imperfect 
participle  always  ends  in  iruj.*  The  perfect  pa?'ticiple  in 
verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  ends  in  d  or  ed.\  The 
Imperfect  Participle  is  always  active,  the  Perfect  Participle 
is  passive,  provided  the  verb  be  a  transitive  verb ;  as,  "I 
saw  a  boy  heating  a  dog."  "  Friyhtened  by  the  noise,  he 
ran  away." 

198  Even  in  the  perfect  tenses,  as,  "  I  ftave  written  a  letter,"  the  origin 
of  the  construction  is,  "  I  have  a  letter  written,"  where  wrillen  is  an 
adjective  a-^reeiuft  with  letter;  in  Latin,  Ilabeo  epinlu^ain  scriptam.  In 
French  the  participle  agrees  with  the  object  in  some  constructions;  a§, 
"  Les  lettres  que  j'ai  ecrites."  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  perfect  participle 
in  the  perfect  tenses  was  originally  iniiected,  and  made  to  agree  with 
•'      i.;....i  ,,<■  11,..  v.'l..* 

199  Besides  the  participles  formed  by  inflection,  there  are  the 
following  compound  participles : — 

Active  Perfect  Participle — Having  struck. 
Active   Perfect   Participle  of  continued   action — Having 
been  striking. 

Passive  Indefinite  Participle — Being  struck. 
Passive  Perfect  Participle — Having  been  struck. 

Gerund. 

200  Besides  the  participles  (which  are  adjectives),  most  verba 
in  English  have  a  substantive  ending  in  -ing  formed  from 
them,  called  the  gerund.%    A  gerund  is  like  an  imperfect 

•  The  termination  of  this  participle  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  -f.nde,  which  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  -iude,  and  (inally  to  -in:/'',  -.'/"'J''-,  and  -my.  In  the  Northern 
dialect  the  termination  was  -amln  di-  -nnd,  wliich  loug-  maintained  its  ground  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  oicurs  iu  Cnaucer.  The  essentia] 
letters  of  the  suffix:  are»d.  Tliis  siilHx  is  akin  to  the  Latin  -ent  or  -iit  and  the  Greek 
OUT  or  evT. 

+  Tha  letter  y,  which  is  found  as  a  prefix  in  one  or  two  old  forms  (as  yclepl 
'  called'),  and  is  aifected  by  some  writers  in  others,  is  derived  from  the  AJuglo- 
Sasou  prefix  </«. 

i  As  ••  He  hi-eitS  man  geweorhtne "  (he  has  created  man) ;  "  Hig  hsefdon  heora 
lof-sang  gesungeaue"  (they  had  sung  then-  praise-song).  But  the  accusative 
suifix  began  to  be  dropped  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  {Koch,  ii.  p.  36). 

§  The  true  origin  of  the  gerund  is  a  point  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  forms 
derived  from  more  than  one  source  having  become  almost  inextricably  blended 
together.  There  are  two  classes  of  verbal  substantives  in  -hig.  Of  these  one  is 
merely  a  modiflcation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbal  norms  in  -ung,  the  continuous  use 
of  which  can  be  traced.  These  have  the  ordinary  construction  of  nouns,  as  "  For 
earnunge  ecan  lifes,"  '/or  earning  of  eUrual  U/e'  [Grein,  ii.  p.  286);  "  Thei  weren 
at  r-.'bbinge,"  '  then  «'er<;  a  rohhing  '  (L  tyamon) ";  "  On  himting  ben  they  ridden,"  '  a 
iunti'sg  are  they  ridden';  "I  fare  to  gon  a  begging"  {Chaucer);  "I  go  a  fishing" 
{■Tr.h'i  XNi.  3)  ;  "Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building";  "  While  the 
aik  waa  a  preparing."      (Tlie  a  is  a  weakened  form  of  on  or  in).    Such  phrases 
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participle  in  form,  but  is  totally  distinct  from  it  in  origin 
and  construction.  As  the  verbs  have  and  he  have  gerunds, 
there  are  also  certain  compound  forms,  which  may  be  called 
compound  gerunds,  made  up  of  the  gerunds  of  these  verbs 
combined  with  participles  ;  as,  having  gone,  being  'loved_ 
having  beeti  writing,  having  been  struck. 

201  Gerunds  are  followed  by  the  same  constniction  as  the  verbs  from 
which  they  are  derived.  They  are  used  either  as  the  subjects  or 
objects  of  verbs,  or  after  jirepositions,*  as,  "  I  like  r^'ading,"  "  He 
is  fond  of  studying  niatheiuatics,"  "  He  is  desirous  of  beitig  distin- 
gu-^hed"  "After  having  been  writing  all  the  morning,  I  am  tired," 
"  Thi'ough  having  lost  his  book,  he  could  not  learn  his  lesson." 

202  Participles  (being  adjectives)  are  never  used  as  the  subjects  or 
objects  of  verbs,  or  after  prepositions.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that 
in  aU  such  compounds  as  a  hiding-place,  a  walking-stick,  &c.,  it  is 
the  gerund,  and  not  the  participle,  which  is  \ised.  If  the  latter  were 
the  case,  a  walking-stick  could  only  mean  a  stick  that  walks. 

Tense. 

203  Tense  (Latin  tempus, '  time  ' )  is  a  variation  of  form  in  verbs, 
or  a  compound  verbal  phrase,  indicating  partly  the  time  to 
which  an  action  or  event  is  referred,  and  partly  the  com- 
as"! am  a  doing  of  it,"  thoiigh  now  obsolete,  are  perfectly  grammatical.  The 
omission  of  the  preposition  led  to  what  some  have  mistaken  for  a  passive  use  of 
the  participle  in  -:«;/,  as  "the  house  is  buildiag. "  We  have  here  the  direct 
desceadants  of  the  nouns  in  -ang.  (Compare  e.g.  "  ^e  beo5  on  hatunge,"  '  ye 
shall  be  hated.'  (J/a«.  x.  22).  Some  raaiutata  that  there  is  no  gerund  in  -ing 
distinct  from  these  modemi-<ed  nouns  in  -ung.  To  this  view  it  may  be  objected 
tiiat  the  nouns  in  -unj  furnish  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  compound 
gerunds,  and  that  the  verbals  in  -ing  commonly  called  gerunds  have  a  power  of 
governing  obje.  ts  which  never  belonged  to  the  nouns  in  -ung.  When  we  say  "  he 
was  han^red  for  kiUiug  a  man,"  the  objective  relation  of  man  to  killing  is  (now  at 
any  rate)  as  distinctly  in  our  thoughts  as  that  of  Trvin  to  killed  when  we  say  "  he 
killed  a  man."  i;onsequently  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  fomiation  ia  -ung 
was  the  parent  of  all  the  noun  formations  in  -iag,  a  large  class  of  these  would  still 
be  entitled  to  a  new  cla.=;sili<>ation  and  a  new  name,  just  as  adverbs  that  have 
a'lquued  the  force  of  piepositions  reqiilie  to  be  classed  and  nanjed  as  such.  It  is 
better  to  allow  (with  Koch)  that,  be^ide8  the  descendants  of  the  nouns  in  -ung, 
there  is  a  class  of  verbal  suijstantives  in  -ing,  descended  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
gerund,  which  Koch  traces  (ii.  §  9Si  thi-ough  such  forms  as  tri  hndianne,  to  hodiinde, 
tojiconje,  in  tornand,  to  accusinge,  for  to  brennyng,  Ac.  The  weakening  and  final 
omission  of  the  preposi.ion  would  lead  to  the  modem  form,  the  development  of 
which  may  have  been  assisted  by  the  itifluenc*  of  the  Fren'h  girunU  in  -ant,  which 
la  mo-t  French  grauiuiars  is  confounded  with  the  pre.sent  participle.  (In 
lalian  the  torms  are  di-tinct,  and  ths  extensive  u-e  of  the  gerund  i?  i-eniarkab)e). 
An  injinitive  in  -ing,  which  is  .~et  down  in  some  grammars  as  a  raoditicanon  of  the 
s'mple  infinitive  in  -nv  or  -en,  is  a  perfectly  needle.ss  and  unwananttd  invention. 
The  descendants  of  the  -ang  nouns  are  quite  competent  CO  discharge  such  special 
function-i  as  are  attributed  to  it. 

*  The  gTOSsness  of  the  mistake  which  is  made  in  confounding  the  participle  with 
the  gerund  in  J^nsrli-^h,  beco  ties  most  p.ilpable  when  beginners,  wh'i  have  been  led 
is'ray  by  their  English  grammars,  render  such  phr  i-es  as  "  He  talk-^  about  fight- 
ing," by  the  Latin  "  Loquitur  de  pugnante."  In  such  French  expre-ssious  as  «n 
aUrn'Uiid,  the  word  in  -i/i'  is  a  gerund,  derived  from  a  Latm  form  in  -mdo-.  The 
vdjective  in  -ant  is  derived  from  the  participle  in  emt  {-antis). — Mtuc  AlUller. 
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pleteness  or  incompleteness  of  the  event  at  the  time  in- 
dicated. 

204  If  inflection  alone  were  the  criterion  of  tense,  we  snould  hfiTe  to 
limit  the  tenses  in  English  to  two,  the  present  and  the  past  indefi- 
nite ;  but  the  theoretical  precision  of  the  arrangement  would  not 
be  worth  the  inconvenience  that  it  would  entail. 

205  There  are  three  divisions  of  time  to  which  an  event  or  a 
state  may  be  referred,  —  the  Present,  the  Past,  and  the 
Future.  Hence,  if  the  time  of  an  event  were  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered,  there  could  not  be  more  than  three 
tenses.  But,  besides  the  time  of  an  action,  there  are  three 
ways  in  which  an  action  or  event  may  be  viewed: — 

1.  It  maybe  spoken  of  as  incomplete,  or  still  going  on.  A 
tense  which  indicates  this  is  called  an  imperfect  tense. 

2.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  complete.  A  tense  which  indi- 
cates this  is  called  a  perfect  tense. 

3.  It  may  be  spoken  of  without  distinct  reference  to  other 
events,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  complete  or  incomplete. 
A  tense  in  which  an  action  is  thus  spoken  of  is  called  an 
indefinite  tense.  The  indefinite  tenses  are  employed  when 
an  action  or  event  is  spoken  of  as  one  whole,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  duration  ;  as,  "  He  stri/ces  the  ball."  "  He  fell 
to  the  ground.'"   "  He  will  break  his  neck." 

206  An  action  may  be  viewed  in  these  three  ways  with  refer- 
ence to  past,  to  present,  or  to  futiu'e  time.  We  thus  get 
nine  primary  tenses. 

(  1.  The  Past  Imperfect,  showing  that  at  a  certain  past 
\  time  an  action  was  going  ou ;  as,  I  teas  writing ;  I  was  being 
taught. 

2.  The  Past  Perfect,  showing  that  at  a  certain  past  time 
an  action  was  complete ;  as,  /  had  written ;  I  had  been 
taught. 

3.  The  Past  Indefinite  (or  Preterite),  speaking  of  the 
action  as  one  whole  referred  to  past  time  ;  as,  I  wrote  ;   I 

_  was  tuvght. 

1.  The  Present  Imperfect,  showing  that  an  action  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time ;  as,  I  ain  writing ;  I  am  being 
taught. 

'2.  The  Present  Perfect,  showing  that  at  the  present  time 
a  certain  action  is  complete  ;  as,  /  have  written ;  I  have 
been  taught. 

3.  The  Present  Indefinit^e,  speaking  of  the  action  as  on« 
■whole,  referred  to  present  time*  as,  I tv^rite  ;  I  am  tanght. 

r 


A. 


B. 
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f  1.  The  Putore  Imperfect,  showing  that  at  a  «ertain 
,  future  time  an  action  will  be  going  on  ;  as,  /  shall  be  wriU 
I  iiig  ;  T  s/iaU  he  being  tauf/ht. 

2.  The  Future  Perfect,  showing  that  at  a  certain  future 
0.  -J  time  an  action  will  be  complete ;  as,  /  s?call  have  written  ; 
I  /  shall  have  been  taught. 

j       3.  The  Future  Indefinite,  speaking  of  an  action  as  one 
whole,  referred  to  future  time;  as,  I  shall  write;  I  shall 
[  be  taught. 

207  From  this  table  it  appears  at  once  that  perfect  and  past  are  not  the 
same.  A  tense  is  past,  present,  or  future,  according  to  the  time  with 
reference  to  which  an  action  is  spoken  of,  not  according  to  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleienees  of  the  action  at  that  time.  When  we  say, 
'■^  I  have  written.''  althoujjh  the  act  of  writing  took  place  in  past  time, 
yet  tlie  completeness  of  the  action  (which  is  what  the  tense  indicates) 
is  refen-ed  to pi'esent  time.  Hence  the  tense  is  a, present  tense,  although 
it  speaks  of  an  action  that  is  completed.  To  justify  us  in  using  this 
tense,  it  is  necessary  that  tho  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the 
action  should  still  exist  at  the  present  time.  We  may  say,  "  England 
has  founded  a  mighty  empii-e  in  the  East."  because  tlie  empiie  stiH 
lasts :  but  we  cannot  say,  "  CromweU  has  foimded  a  dynasty," 
because  the  dj-nasty  exists  no  longer. 

208  The  iridcjinite  tenses  are  often  ivDperfect  in  sense.  Thus,  "  I  stood 
dming  the  whole  of  the  performance."  "V/hile  he  lired  at  home 
he  was  happy."  The  verbs  in  such  cases  would  have  to  be  rendered 
into  the  past  imperfect  teu.se  in  French,  Latin,  or  Grotk  (.-im;  ^  "216). 

209  Besides  the  primary  tenses  given  in  §  206,  we  have  the 
following : — 

The  Present  Perfect  of  continued  action  —  I  have  been 
writing. 

The  Past  Perfect  of  continued  action — I  had  been  -writing. 

The  Future  Perfect  of  continued  action — I  shall  have  been 
writing.* 

210  The  Present  Indefinite  Tense  is  used  not  only  of  what 
takes  place  now,  but  also  of  what  frequently  or  habitually 
takes  place;  as,  "John  often  goes  to  the  theatre."  "He 
writes  beautiful  poems."  "  It  rains  here  almost  every 
day."  It  is  also  used  of  what  is  universally  true  ;  as, 
"Virtue  is  its  own  reward."  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
It  is  also  used  with  reference  to  what  is  future,  t  in  cases 
in  which  in  Latia  a  future  or  future  perfect  tense  would 
be  used ;  as,  "  When  he  cornea,  I  will  speak  to  him."     "  If 


*  Some  ^arnmars  give  combinations  like  "  I  am  going  to  write,"  as  trntsea  [Pre. 
mnt  IiiOintiimnl,  Fast  Intentumnl,  &c.).  Thi.s  is  quite  unnecessary.  "I  am  going 
(o  wTite,"  and  "  I  am  intending  to  write,"  are  not  ti-nses  of  the  verb  write,  but  of 
the  verbis  go  and  inf-nd,  followed  by  a  y;erundial  intimti\e,  which  coiistilutes  either 
an  object  or  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  it. 

+  Our  language  admits  this  idiom  the  more  readily^  as  in  Aiglo-.Sasoa  the  boxk 
form  servi'il  fur  both  the  pre.seat  and  the  future  t«iise. 
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he  hits  me,  I  will  hit  him  again."  In  lively  narrations 
also,  the  speaker  or  writer  often  imagines  himself  to  be 
present  at  the  events  he  is  describing,  and  so  uses  the  pre- 
sent tense  in  speakini^  of  past  events.  When  thus  used,  the 
tense  is  called  the  Historic  Present. 
'ill  A  Substantive  has  no  relation  to  any  time  in  particular. 
The  Infinitive  Mood  is  virtually  a  substantive.  Hence 
the  Infinitive  Mood  does  not  indicate  time.*  It  admits 
only  of  the  distinctions  in  tense  called  Imperfect,  Perfect, 
and  Indefinite.  "  [To]  he  writing  "  is  an  Imperfect  Tense,  but 
it  may  refer  either  to  present  or  to  future  time.  In  "  I  ought 
to  be  ivritiny  my  letters  now,"  it  refers  to  pi'esent  time  ;  in  "  I 
shall  be  travelling  to-morrow,"  it  refers  to  future  time. 

212  The  tenses  of  the  English  verb  are  made  partly  by  inflec- 
tion, i^artly  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

The  Present  Indefinite  and  the  Past  Indefinite  in  the 
Active  Voice  are  the  only  two  tenses  formed  by  inflection. 

The  Imperfect  tenses  are  formed  bj'  the  indefinite  tenses 
of  the  verb  be,  followed  by  the  imperfect  pai'ticiple.  t 

The  Perfect  tenses  are  formed  by  means  of  the  indefinite 
tenses  of  the  verb  have,  followed  by  the  perfect  participle. 

The  Future  tenses  are  formed  by  Ti^eans  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  sJtall  and  will,  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood :  shall 
being  used  for  the  first  person,  will  for  the  second  and 
third  in  affirmative  principal  sentences ;  but  in  subordinate 
clauses,  after  a  relative,  or  such  words  as  if,  when,  as,  though, 
unless,  until,  &c. ,  the  verb  shall  is  used  for  all  three  persons ;  X 
as,  "  If  it  shall  be  proved"  ;  "  When  they  shall  turn  unto 
the  Lord  " ;   "  When  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him." 

213  When  the  verb  will  is  used  in  the  first  person  and  the  verb  shall 
in  the  second  and  third,  it  is  implied  that  the  action  spoken  of 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  speaker.  Shall  (like  sollen  in  German) 
implies  an  obligation  to  do  something.  Hence  shall  is  appro- 
priately used  in  commands  (as  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"),  in  pro- 
mises or  thieats  (as  "You  shall  have  a  holiday"),  and  in  the 
language  ox  prophecy,  wliich  is  an  utterance  of  the  Divine 
will  or  ijurpose.      Shall  is  used  in  the  first  person  as  a  simple 

'  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Participles  in  English.  They  express  imperfect 
^•:.d  ptrftct :  liut  nc  it  past  or  present. 

■t  It  is  pietty  ceitain  that  the  view  adopted  by  Max  Miiller  and  others,  that  the 
compound  imperfect  tcnaes  originated  in  the  use  of  the  verbal  noun  in  -ing  (7  am 
uriting  ha\'ing  been  orig-inally  I  am  a  u-riting,  &c.  ;  see  note  on  §  2iiO)  is  incorrect. 
The  participle  in  -ende,  -and,  -yng,  or  -ing,  is  found  from  the  earliest  period 
Dn wards,  side  by  side  with  the  use  of  the  verbal  noun  in  -ung  or  -ing,  as:  "Hig 
wteron  eteude  and  drinoende,"  'they  wex'e  eafir;'  and  drinking;'  [Matt.  xxiv.  38); 
"Harold  was  comand"  {P.  Langtnft).  The  sense  of  the  compoiuid  in.per/ect 
tens^es  was  however  commonly  expressed  by  means  of  the  imcumpounded  ntdefiuitt 
t^.'!u^es.     (See  §  -.8.) 

X  la  early  JblngUoh  ahali  is  the  usual  future  auxiliary. 
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auxiliary  of  a  future  tense,  on  much  the  same  prmciple  as  that  on 
■which  a  person  subscribes  himself  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  "  Your 
obedient  himible  servant."  It  implies  a  sort  of  polite  acknow- 
ledgment of  being  bound  by  the  wU  of  others,  or  at  least  by  the 
force  of  circmnstances.  By  a  converse  application  of  the  same 
principle,  the  verb  tcill  is  used  in  rhe  second  and  third  persons  to 
imply  that  the  action  refened  to  depends  upon  the  VGlition  of  the 
person  to  or  of  whom  we  speak.  In  questions,  however,  and  in  reported 
speeches,  the  force  of  the  verb  shall  is  the  same  in  the  second  and 
third  pei-sons  as  it  would  be  in  the  answer,  or  as  it  was  in  the 
dii-ect  speech:  ^*  Shall  you  be  present  ?  "  "1  shall."  "I  shall  not 
set  out  to-morrow ;  "  "I  said  I  «/(oe<W  not  set  out  to-morrow,"  or, 
"  John  said  that  he  should  not  set  out  to-nioiTOw."  The  verb  to  be 
used  in  a  question  depends  upon  the  verb  expected  in  the  reply. 
We  say, ''  WUl  you  go  ?  "  if  we  expect  the  answer,  "  I  will."  * 

214  All  moods  and  tenses  in  the  Passive  Voice  are  made  by 
means  of  auxiliary  verbs;  the  Passive  Voice  of  a  verb  con- 
sisting of  its  perfect  participle,  preceded  by  the  various 
moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  be.f 

215  The  Indefinite  Tenses  and  the  Indefinite  Participles  of  the  Passive 
Voice  are  a  little  ambiguous  in  meaning.  They  may  refer  either  to 
the  action  indicated  by  the  verb,  or  to  the  results  of  the  action.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  not  strictly  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  but " 
the  participle  that  follows  the  verb  be  is  used  as  an  adjective.  In 
"  He  was  terrified  at  the  sight,"  was  terrified  is  a  past  indefinite 
tense  of  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  terrify.  It  represents  an 
action  exerted  upon  a  certain  person.  In  "  He  was  terrified,  so  that 
he  could  not  speak,"  the  verb  of  the  sentence  is  was,  and  terrified  is 
a  mere  adjective. J  In  "Every  house  is  built  by  some  man,"  is 
built  is  a  present  indefinite  tense  passive  of  the  verb  build.  In 
"  This  house  is  built  of  stone,"  is  is  the  verb,  and  built  is  used  as  an 
adjective. 

216  From  the  following  table  it  mil  be  seen  that  the  English 
language  admits  of  gi'eater  accuracy  than  any  other  in  the 
expression  of  all  the  shades  of  meaning  that  are  involved 
in  tense.  In  other  languages  the  same  form  often  has  to 
do  double  duty. 

•  In  Anfflo-Saxon  the  present  often  did  duty  for  the  future,  as:  "  Aefter  |>rtni 
dagon  ic  a;ise,"  '  Afur  three  tlnjs  I  shall  rise  again'  (Mnlt.  ■sjlvM.  63);  "Ael''  treow 
....  byS  forcorfen,"  *  Every  tree  ....  shall  be  cut  dnum'  {Mnlt.  iii.  10),  but  the 
compounds  w;th  shall  and  W'll  were  also  used.  The  future  perfect  behmpsonly 
to  modern  English.  Thepa-t  indetinite  often  sei-ved  fortheraddem  pa«t  indefinite, 
pre.~ent  perfect,  and  past  perfect,  e.g.  "  mine  e.jjan  gesawon  f>ine  hale,"  'mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  .salvation  '  [Luke  ii.  30). 

t  In  Ani^lo  S;ixon  there  were  two  auxiliary  verbs  for  forming  the  passive,  beiyn 
and  eniiS'in,  the  latter  (like  werden  in  German)  being  employed  to  denote  that 
something  is  the  object  of  a  d'finUe  nciinn,  and  not  merely  that  it  i.o  in  the  stat* 
re.'^ulting  from  ati  action  The  participle  being  in  the  predicative  relation  to  the 
Bubjeit,  vra>  made  to  a^ree  with  it. 

i  This  distinction  can  be  easily  marked  in  Greek  and  in  German.  "  The  letter 
is  written"  may  be  rendered  cither  "  ii  imoTuXij  ipniptrai,"  and  "Der  Biief  wird 
reschrieben."  or  "  ri  f-nia-roXr]  ^t-jpa^i^ieni  fim,"  and  "  Dor  Brief  ist  :re.,c)irieben." 
In  Aiiglo-P.ixon  the  present  and  pa.st  perfect  passive  were  expressed  by  mtanu  of 
the  present  and  past  indetinite  tenses. 
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JN  umber. 

21 7  Number  i8  a  moditicittiou  of  the  form  of  a  verb,  by  means 
of  which  we  show  whether  tho  verb  is  spokea  of  oue  persou 
or  thing,  or  of  more  than  one.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
uumbers  in  verbs,  corresponding  to  the  two  numbers  in 
substantives. 

Person. 

218  Person  is  a  modili cation  of  the  form  of  verbs,  by  which  we 
indicate  whether  the  speaker  speaks  of  hiiusulf,  or  spoakfi 
of  the  person  or  persons  addressed,  or  speaks  of  some  other 
person  or  thing.  There  are  three  jiersons — the  First  Per- 
son, the  Second  Person,  and  the  Third  Person.* 

The  First  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
are  used  when  the  speaker  speaks  of  himself  either  singly 
or  with  others. 

The  Second  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
aroused  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  stands  for  the  person 
or  persons  spoken  to. 

The  Third  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
are  used  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  denotes  neither  the 
speaker  nor  the  jjerson  spoken  to, 

CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

219  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  formation  of  all  the 
various  inflections  and  combinations  used  to  indicate  the 
Voices,  Moods,  Tenses,  Numbers,  and  Persons  of  which  the 
verb  is  capable.  The  varieties  in  tho  conjugation  of  verbs 
depend  upon  the  formation  of  tho  Infinitive,  the  Past  In- 
definite or  Preterite  Teuse,  and  the  Perfect  Participle.  All 
other  parts  of  a  verb  are  fonned  from  these  according  to 
unvarying  rules. 


*  Obsei-ve  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  forms  no  part  of  the  piTsort  of  the  verb. 
The  first  pei'^on  of  the  present  tense  of  tho  verb  be  is  am,  not  T  am.  It  is  usual, 
however,  to  conjugate  verbs  with  a  subject  expcessed,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

The  suffixes  by  which  Person  is  marked  were  originally  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Personal  Pi-onouns.  Tliese  can  be  traced  in  various  languages,  but,  as  might 
be  expected  (see  §  27),  usually  appear  in  very  mutUated  fonns,  or  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  chai-acteristie  letter  of  the  sutfik  for  the  first  person  was  m  (compare 
mei,  me,  &a),  for  the  second  s  (compare  Greek  au,  ae),  for  the  third  t  (the  root 
consonant  of  various  demonstratives,  as  to  in  Greek,  tarn,  turn,  iVc.  in  Latin,  th(, 
this,  &c.  in  English).  Combined  with  a  mark  of  pluiality,  s  or  n,  these  are  found 
in  the  plural.  (Compare  -m«s,  -tis,  -nt  in  Latin;  -mes  in  old  High  German).  In 
English  the  suffix  -m  still  appears  in  am  (in  A.  S.  also  in  henm)  Compare  the 
Latin  *um,  inquam,  amem,  &o.  In  -st  or  -est  the  t  is  a  phonetic  oilgrowth  of  the  s, 
which  is  the  suitix  in  Gothic,  and  is  found  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  (compare 
amij/st,  &.C.).  In  the  tliird  person  -th  is  now  commonly  softened  to  -s.  The 
plural  suffixes  had  in  Anglo-Saxon  become  the  same  for  aU  three  persons  (see 
A|^>endiz  A). 
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Verbs  in  English  are  divided  into  two  well-defined  and 
widely  differeut  classes,  distinguished  by  the  formatioB  i£ 
the  preterite.     These  are  : 

A.  Verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation. 

B.  Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation, 

Verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation. 

220  The  Strong  Conjugation  is  based  upon  a  mode  of  forming 
the  preterite  -^hich  belongs  to  various  members  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages.  In  the  Strong  Conjugation 
the  Preterite  (or  Past  Indefinite  Tense)  was  oiiginally 
formed  by  reilnpHcation,  i.e.  by  repeating  the  root  of  the 
verb.  This  formation  was  weakened  (1)  by  omitting  the 
fiual  consonant  from  the  first  member  of  the  doubled  root;  * 
[2)  by  weakening  the  Towei  sound  of  the  initial  syllable  to 
one  unifonn  letter,  and  frequently  by  weakening  or  modify- 
ing the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  root  as  well ;  t  (3)  by 
omitting  the  initial  consonant  of  the  second  member  of  the 
doubled  root,  so  that  the  vowel  of  redupliwition  and  the 
vowel  of  the  root  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  were 
commonly  blended  into  one  t  sound.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  in  English  (with  two  exceptions),  the  preterite 
of  verbs  of  the  Strong  Corjugation  is  formed  by 
roodifying  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root. 

j.\vo  preterites  in  English  distinctly  show  reduplication, 
namely,  did  from  do,  and  hiyld  (was  called)  from  the  old 
verb  hdtan,  where  gh  ia  &  variety  of  the  guttiual  h  at  the 
beginning.^ 

221  In  English  the  perfect  participle  of  all  verbs  of  the  strong 
conjugation  was  originally  formed  by  the  (adjective)  suffix 

•  In  Sanscrit  pei-fect  tenses  are  formed  thus,  just  as  in  Latin,  from  tvrl  (the  root 
of  tutido I  we  get  tu-lud-i ;  from  moid,  mo-mcrd-i ;  from  diC  (the  root  of  dUco) 
di-dic-i. 

t  In  Greek  the  initial  consonant  is  repeated,butwith  the  Towel  sound  weakened 
to  e  (as  1^,-Aai-Ka).  This  fonnatiou  occurs  in  seveial  verbs  in  Latin,  as  pe-pul-i 
(from  pello);  pe-pij-i  (fioni  pango)  ;  ce-dd-i  (from  cado].  In  Guthic  the  rtduplica- 
tion  consisted  of  the  initial  coasonant  followed  by  a/,  as  Imitan  (to  call),  hai-hait. 
In  An^lo-Saxon  the  reduplication  once  consisted  of  the  tiist  consonant  followed  by 
eo.     (i^ocfi,  i.  p.  240). 

t  Thus  in  old  Frisian  the  preterite  from  the  root  haJd  passed  through  the  stages 
ha-hald,  ha-h'id,  ha-ild  to  /c-J.  In  I^a;;ii  the  root  li;/  (in  iego]  passed  through  the 
stages  le-Ug-i,  li-lg-i  to  legi ;  the  rout  vfn  (in  vmio)  thiough  vS-vin-i,  ve-en-i  to 
ve,d  ;  th.dToot  Jac  through  fe-fic-i,  fe-tc-i,  to  jTa. 

It  is  obvio  js  that  the  chaug-es  described  tended  to  result  in  giving  a  fuller  and 
broader  sound  to  the  vowel  of  the  I'jot. 

I  In  Gothic  the  preterite  is  haihait.  A  few  other  Anglo-Saxon  preterites  shew 
reduplication,  especially  when  compared  with  Gothic.  Thus  rfkd,in  (to  advise';, 
pret.  reoid,  shortened  fiom  reo-rced  (Gothic  ridan,  Tatrotfi};  /«(an  (to  let),  pret 
leorl  (for  leoU),  shortened  from  Uohit  (Gothic  Ucan,  laiiot) ;  Idcan  (to  leap),  pret. 
hole,  shortened  from  leo-idc  (Gothic  laikan,  lailaik) ;  on-dr&dan  (to  di'ead),  pret 
on-dreord,  shortened  &om  on-drto-drStd, 
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-«n  and  the  prefixed  particle  ge.     The  sufiix   -fn  has  now 
disappeared  from  many  verbs,  and  the  prefix  (je  from  all. 

Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation. 

222  The  characteristic  of  the  "Weak  Conjugation  is  that  tho 
preterite  tense  "was  originally  formed  by  annexing  to  the 
root  the  preterite  of  the  verb  do  (root  da).  This  suffix 
became  abbreviated*  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  -de  or  -te,\  and 
was  attached  to  the  root  by  a  connecting  vowel  o  or 
e  (which  disappeared  after  some  consonants).  In  modern 
English  the  suffix  de  or  te  has  become  d  or  t,  and  the  con- 
necting vowel  is  always  c.  AVhen  a  verb  ends  in  e,  that  e 
is  omitted  before  the  connecting  vowel  of  the  suffix,  as 
love,  Ivv-ed.  The  suffix  -ed  is  pronounced  us  a  separate 
fiyllable  only  after  a  dental  mute,  as  in  necd-ed,  pat-i-ed, 
rnevd-cd.  The  vowel  //  after  a  consonant  is  changed  into  i 
before  it,  as  pity,  jritied.  After  a  sharp  guttural  or  labial 
tnute  ed  has  the  sound  of  t,  as  in  hpj^ed,  knvcked. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  origin,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  1 
loved  is  equivalent  to  1  love  did,  or  /  did  love. 

223  The  perfect  participle  in  the  weak  conjugation  was  formed 
by  the  suffijt  d  or  t,X  joined  to  the  root  by  o  or  e  as  a  connect- 
ing vowel,  and  had  the  particle  jre  prefixed.  The  force  of  this 
particle  was  extremely  feeble,  and  after  a  time  it  vanished 
(§  221),  so  that  now  the  perfect  participle  of  most  verbs  of 
the  weak  conjugation  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  preterite. 

224  Sine*  the  auxiliary  suffix  of  the  AVo.-xk  Conjugation  i;^  a  redupli- 
cated or  strong  form,  it  follows  that  tlie  Strong  Conjugation  is  the 
older  of  the  two.  \Vhenever  fresh  verbs  are  foi-med  or  introduced, 
they  ai'C  of  the  weak  conjugation. § 

225  A. — Verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation ||. 

1.   Verbs  iu  uhich  the  preterite  is  formed  by  vowel-change,  and  the 
perfect  participle  has  the  suffix  -en  or  -n. 

•  All  suffixes  were  originally  independpnt  words,  with  a  meaning  of  their  own. 
Their  frequent  occurrence,  and  their  position  at  the  end  of  words,  led  to  thtii 
being  carelessly  pronoiuiced.  Hence  they  became  abbreviated  and  corrrupted  in 
form,  till  in  many  cases  their  original  meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at,  or  deducctl 
from  a  compaiiscja  of  several  cognate  languages. 

t  In  Oothic  the  redupUcated  auxihary  root  {ded)  appears  in  the  dual  and  plural 
of  the  preterite  indicative,  and  in  all  three  numbers  of  the  past  subjunctive  i^Skeat, 
iloeao  Goth'C  Glossary  and  Grammar,  p.  301). 

}  Pi-obablv  an  adjective  fonnation,  akin  to  the  Greek  rot  and  the  Latin  tut. 
(i/oms,  p.  l"68). 

§  String,  strung,  strung  is  a  solitary  exception. 

ii  Koch  (followed  by  Morris)  arrang-es  the>e  verbs  arcprding  to  their  Anslo- 
Sazou  forms,  which  is  the  most  convenient  plan  when  all  the  successive  variations 
are  to  be  traced.  But  as  these  forms  are  not  origuial.  but  belong  only  to  one 
■tage  in  the  process  of  change,  and  by  no  means  explain  all  those  that  follow, 
an  arrangement  ia  here  adopted,  which  is  based  upon  the  present  u.sage  of  the 
Umgua^. 
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Pren. 

Tret. 

r.  Part. 

I'ren. 

Pret. 

P.  Va/tt. 

(fl.)  blow 

blew 

blo-w-n 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

crow 

crew 

[crowed] 

fly 

flew 

flown 

rtnce  crown 

lie 

lay 

lien  or 

grow 

grew 

grown 

lain 

know 

knew 

known 

slay 

slew 

slain 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

see 

saw 

seen 

show 

[shew]* 

shown 

or  showed 

(i.)  drive 

drove  or 

driven 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

drave 

strike 

struck 

stricken 

give 

gave 

given 

strive 

strove 

striven 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

thrive 

throve 

tliriven 

(a) rise 

(a) rose 

(a)  risen 

write 

wrote 

written 

Bmite 

smote 

smitten 

(e.)  forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

take 

took 

taken 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

2.  In  most  of  the  folloiving  verbis  there  is  a  tendency  to  assi/milaH 
the  vowel-soimd  of  the  preterite  to  that  of  the  perfect  participle. 


Pres. 
bear 

beat 
brcjik 

cleave  X 

shear} 


steal 


Pret. 
bare  or 

bore 
beat 
brake  or 

broke 
clave  or 

clove 
shore 
spake  or 

spoke 
stole 


P  Part. 

borne  or 

bomf 

beaten 

broken 

cloven 
or  cleft 
shorn 
spoken 

stolen 


Pres. 
swear 

tear 

wear 
weave 


Pret. 
sware  or 

swore 
tare  or 

tore 
wore 
wove 


choose  II       choije 
freeze  froze 

tread  trode  or 

trod 


/'.  PaH. 
sworn 

torn 

worn 
woven 
or  wove 

chosen 
frozen 
trodden 
or  trot] 


3.  In  the  folloiving  verbs  the  preterite  hat  a  second  form,  which  is 
onlif  the  perfect  participle  transformed  into  a  pretci'ite. 


Pres. 
begin 


bid 
drink 


Pret. 


P.  Part. 


began  or 

begun 

begun  1! 

bade  or 

bidden  or 

bid 

Lid 

drank  or 

drunlcen  ** 

dnink«J 

or  drunk 

Pres. 
get 


ring 
shrink 


Pret. 


P.  Part. 


gat  or  gotten  or 

got  got 

rang  or  rung 

rang  % 

shrank  or  shiixnkcn  ** 

shi-unk  11  or  shrimk 


•  A  provincial  form,  found  also  in  Spenser. 

V  Born  is  now  U'^ed  only  with  reference  to  hirth.     Borne  means  carried, 

J  Also  weak,  cleavf,  ch/t,  cJej't. 

^  Also  of  the  weak  conjufration. 

II  Chese  was  an  old  form  of  tlio  present. 

1[  These  fonns  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the  best  writen, 

••  These  fonns  are  now  used  only  as  adjectivee. 
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Frea. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart. 

Fres. 

Fret. 

P.  Part. 

sing 

sang  or 
sung* 

sung 

spring 

sprang  or 

sprung  * 

sprung 

sink 

sank  or 

sunken  f 

stink 

stauk  or 

stunk 

sunk* 

or  sunk 

stunk 

spin 

span  or 

spun 

strike 

strake  or 

stricken  f 

gpun 

sti-uck 

or  struck 

spit 

spat  or 

spit  or 

swim 

swam  or 

swum 

spit 

spat 

swiun* 

4. 

J»  the  following  verbs  the  preterite 

is  the  perfect  participle  \ 

used 

as  a  preterite. 

Pres. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart. 

Fres. 

Fret. 

P.  Fart. 

bind 

bound 

bound 

shoot 

shot 

shotten  or 

bite 

bit 

bitten  or 

sliot 

bit 

slide 

slidir 

slidden  or 

burst 

burst 

burst 

slid 

chide 

chidj 

chidden  or 

sling 

slung 

slung 

chid 

si  ink 

slunk 

sluuk 

climb  I 

clomb 

[cloniben] 

slit 

slit 

slit 

cling 

clung 

clung 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

fight 

fought 

fought 

string 

strung 

strung 

find 

found 

found 

swing 

swung 

swxuig 

fling 

flung 

flung 

win 

won 

won 

grind 

gi-oiind 

ground 

wind 

wound 

wound 

hang 

hung 

hung 

wi'ing 

wrung 

wrung 

hide 

hid 

hidden  or 
hill 

6. 

In  the  following  verbs  the 

perfect  participle  has  been  borrowed 

fron 

the  preterite 

Fres. 

Fret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Fret. 

P.  Part. 

abide 

abode 

abode 

sit 

sat 

sat 

awake  || 

awoke 

awoke 

stand 

stood 

stood 

heave  || 

hove 

[hoven] 

stiike 

struck 

stricken 

hold 

held 

holdcn 

or  struck 

or  held 

take 

took 

taken  or 

let 

let 

let 

took** 

shine 

shone 

shone  or 

spit 

spat  or 

spat  or 

shined 

spit 

spit 

seethe  || 

sod 

sodden 
or  sod 

*  The!=e  forma  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the  best  writers. 

t  These  forms  are  now  used  only  as  adjectives. 

j  "VVben  there  are  two  forms  of  the  perfect  participle,  the  short  form  is  adopted 
for  tlie  preterite.  Besides  those  enven  the  short  forms  driu,  smit,  rid,  ris,  are  used 
as  preterites  liy  some  of  tlie  old  writers.  In  vulgar  English  we  often  hear  "  I  seen 
him  ";  "  He  done  it ";  "I  give  it  him,"  &c. 

}  Chode  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxl.  36,  "  Jacob  chode  with  Laban."  The  weak  form 
ehidde  is  also  found. 

II  Also  of  the  weak  conjugation. 

^  Formerly  slode. 

*•  T(jok,  rins took,  forsook,  shook,  rode,  itrove,  §wavn,  drank,  &c.,  are  used  as  perfect 
participles  by  Shakspere. 
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6.   Unclassified formx. 

Fret.  Fret.  F.  Fart. 

eat  ate  or  eat  eaten 

dig  dug  dug 

[bequeath]  quoth* 


Fre*. 

run 

come 


Fret. 

F.Part 

ran 

run 

came 

come 

B.— Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation. 

226  Besides  the  large  class  of  what  are  frequently  called 
Eegular  Verbs,  because  the  preterite  aud  perfect  participle 
are  uniformly  made  by  the  simple  addition  of  -erf,  which 
includes  all  verbs  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  the  following 
verbs  belong  to  the  Weak  Conjugation  : — 

1.   Verbs  in  tvhicli  the  addition  of  the  snffix  d  or  t  w  accompanied  by 
a  shortening  of  the  vowel-sound  nf  the  root. 


Fres. 
bereave 
creep 
deal 
dream 
feel 
£ee 
hear 
keep 


Fret. 
bereft  f 
cre])t  X 
dealt 
dreamt  § 
felt 
fled 
heard 
kept  J 


F.  Fart. 
bereft 
crept 
dealt 
dreamt 
felt 
fled 
heard 
kept 


Fres. 
kneel 
leave 
lose 
mean 
Bleep 
sweep 
weep 
shoe 


Fret. 
knelt 
left 
lost 
meant 
sleptj 
swept 
wept  X 
shod 


P.  Fart. 

knelt 

left 

lost  II 

meant 

slept 

swept 

wept 

shod 


2.  Verbs  in  wh  ich  the  suffix  has  been  dropped  after  the  shortening 
of  the  vowel. 

Fres.               Fret.            F.  Fart.          Fres.               Fret.  F.  Fart. 

bleed               bled               bled            meet                met  met 

breed              bred                bred            read                 read  read 

feed                fed                 fed              speed              sped  sped 

lead                led                  led              light               lit  lit 

3.  Verbs  in  which  the  addition  of  d  or  t  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  vowel-sound  of  the  root. 


Fres. 
seek 
teach 
think  tt 
teU 


Fret. 

sought 
taught 
thought 
told 


F.  Fart. 

sought 

taught 

thought 

told 


Fres.  Fret.  F.  Fart. 

beseech  ■]"  besought  besought 

buj'  bought  bought 

catch**  caught  caught 

bring  ft  brought  brought 

seU  sold  sold 

•  The  simple  queath  (rwrtjan)  is  no  longer  used.  To  bequeath  is  to  allot  a  thing 
by  speakicg.    Cmupare  the  verb  bespeak. 

t  Also  hereaved. 

X  In  parly  writers  we  find  erep  for  crepte,  slep  for  slepte,  toep  for  wepte.  Kep  is 
a  comnum  vulgnrism  for  kept. 

J   Also  dienriifd. 

I  In  AjigloS  ison  {for^lostn  was  softened  into  {/or)lorcn,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  lorn  and  fnrloin.  in  a  similar  way  frnrf  is  found  for  frozen.  "The  parching: 
»ir  burns  frore"  (Pt.  Lost,  ii.  595). 

H  B'-^eech.  is  a  compound  of  seek ;  k,  ch  and  gh  are  only  varietie^s  of  the  guttnral 
sound. 

••  The  t  is  not  radical.   It  is  only  Ured  to  indicate  that  eh  has  bb«  sibilant  .-ound 

++  The  n  in  the-se  verbs  is  not  radicjil. 
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4.   Verbs  in  which  the  su^x  te  has  disappeared,  but  has  changed 
aJinalJJat  mute  into  a  sharp  mute. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part 

6end 

bent 

bent 

buUd 

built 

built  or 

blend 

blended 

blent 

builded 

gHd 

gntor 

gilt  or 

rend 

rent 

rent 

gilded 

gilded 

send 

sent 

sent 

gird 

gii-t.  or 

gilt  or 

spend 

spent 

spent 

gix'dcd 

girded 

wend 

went  or 

wended 

lend 

lent 

lent 

wended 

0. 

Verbs    ill 

which  the  sufflx   has  disappeared  without  further 

change. 

t'res. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

cast 

cast 

cast 

set 

set 

set 

cost 

cost 

cost 

slied 

shed 

shed 

cut 

cut 

cut 

shred 

shred 

shred 

hit 

hit 

hit 

shut 

shut 

shut 

hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

sUt 

sHt 

slit 

knit 

knit 

knit 

split 

spUt 

sjilit 

put 

put 

put 

spread 

spread 

spread 

rid 

rid 

rid 

thmst 

thrust 

thrust 

6. 

Verbs  which  have  prcsert 

ed  the  formation  of  the  strong  conju- 

gation  in  the  perfect  participle. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

gone 

shape 

shaped 

shapen  or 

S^ 

[en]  grave 

[en]  graved  [enjgravien 

shaped 

or 

shave 

shaved 

shaven  or 

engraved 

shaved ■ 

help 

helped 

holi^on  or 
helped 

shew 

shewed 

shewn  or 
shewed 

he-w 

hewed 

hewn  or 
hewed 

sow 

showed 

sown  or 
sowed 

load 

loaded 

laden  or 
loaded 

strew 

strewed 

strewn, 
strown, 

melt 

melted 

molten  or 
melted 

ar 
strewed 

mow 

mowed 

mown  or 
mowed 

swell 

swelled 

swollen  01 
swelled 

rive 

rived 

riven  or 
rived 

wash 

washed 

wash  en  oi 

washed 

saw 

Bawed 

sa^vn  or 
sawed 

wax 

waxed 

waxen  or 
waxed 

7. 

Verbs  not  included  in  the  j 

oreccding 

classes. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

can 

could 

owe 

ought 

clothe 

clad 

clad 

shaU 

should 

freight 

freighted 

fraught  or 

lay* 

laid 

laid 

freighted 

say* 

said 

said 

may 

might 

will 

would 

The  y  in  these  verbs  is  a  weakened  form  of  the  guttural  eg 
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Pre». 

Fret. 

P.  Part. 

Prea. 

Pret. 

P.  Pari. 

work 

•wrought  or 

wrought or 

have 

had  {i.e. 

had 

worked 

worked 

haved) 

dare 

durst 

dared 

make 

made  (i.e. 
maked) 

made 

8.  Tight  is  a  participle  of  tie  (A.S.  tigan).  Distraught  is  an  excep- 
tional fonn  from  the  verb  distract.  Straight  is  for  stretched.  l)ighi 
is  from  deck  (=  bedecked).  Yclept  is  from  the  old  verb  clt/pian  =  to 
call.  In  cladfhe  a  is  the  original  vowel  (A.S.  e/ffS).  The  th  has 
disappeared  before  the  d.  Go  borrows  a  preterite  from  the  verb 
werid  (properly  to  wend  (or  turn)  one's  wag).  Be  has  a  participle  of 
the  strong  foam.     Am,  was,  and  been  come  from  three  different  roots. 

In  Appendix  A  will  be  found  a  list  of  strong  verbs  that  have 
become  weak. 

DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

227  Several  verbs  in  Euglish  are  defective  ;  that  is,  have  not  the 
full  complement  of  mooda  and  tenses.  Those  which  are 
still  in  common  use  are  shall,  will,  may,  must,  can,  ought, 
dare,  wit. 

A  peculiarity  which  aU  these  verbs  (except  wilT)  have  in  common, 
is,  that  the  present  tense  is  in  reality  a  preterite  of  the  strong  con- 
jugation,* which  has  replaced  an  older  present,  and  has  had  its  own 
place  suppUed  by  a  secondary  preterite  of  the  weak  conjugation. 
One  consequence  of  this  fact  is,  that  they  none  of  them  take  s  as  a 
sufiix  in  the  third  person  singular,  as  that  siiflix  does  not  belong  to 
the  preterite  tense. 

228  SHALL. 

No  Infinitive  ^lood.f        No  Participles. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shaU  1.  nVe]  shaU 

2.  [Thou]  Shalt  J    2.  [You]  shaU 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should        1.  [We]  should 

2.  [Thou]  2.  [You]  should 
shouldst 

3.  [He]  shaU  3.  [They]  shaU    '   3.  [He]  should    3.  [They]  should 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Past    Indefinite    Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  1.  r«'e]  should 

2.  [Thou]  shouldest  or  shouldst  ||      2.  [You]  should 

3.  [He]  should  3.  [They]  should 


»  This  is  evident  from  the  tense  suffixes  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  are  tliose  of  the 
preteiite,  not  those  of  the  present  tense.  These  preteiite  presents  may  be  com- 
pared wi'h  oi^n,  novi,  &C.,  in  Greek  and  i^atin. 

+  In  Aii?lo-Saxon  sculan  =  in  owe. 

X  The  suffix  t  in  the  second  pe;-son  singular  of  the  past  indefinite  in  the  strong 
coniusatioa  is  older  than  -st.    It  is  found  in  Gothic. 

il  The  tprmination  -st  in  the  second  person  singular  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  ia 
a  deviati-iv.  from  fbe  ancient  prinr-ipl'?  of  formation  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  three 
persons  \vere  alike  in  the  subjunctive  mood  in  both  tensea. 
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iS9  Shall  (A.S.  sceal)  is  (in  form)  a  preterite.*  Wlien  it  came  to  be 
used  as  a  present  tense,  another  preterite  (should)  of  the  weak  con- 
jugation was  formed  to  supply  its  place.  The  ou  of  should  comes 
from  the  u  of  sculan.     In  Anglo-Saxon, '  I  shall'  means  '  I  owe.'  f 

It  then  came  to  indicate  some  compulsion  or  obligation  arising 
either  from  the  wiU  of  some  superior  authority,  or  from  some  ex- 
ternal source.  Hence  it  is  used  in  direct  or  reported  commands, 
as  "  Thou  Shalt  not  steal  " ;  "  The  general  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  shot";  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  i.e.,  'There  is  surely 
no  edict  that  ye  shall  die ' ;  "  The  tyrant  shall  perish,"  i.e., 
'  Circumstances,  or  the  will  of  othei-s  demands  tliat  the  tyrant 
shall  peiish' ;  "  He  demanded  where  Chi'ist  should  be  bom,"  i.e.. 
'  where  it  was  fated  or  prophesied  that  he  was  to  be  bom  '  ;  "  You 
should  always  obey  yoiu-  parents,"  i.e.,  '  It  is  yom'  duty  to  obey 
your  parents.'  It  often  conveys  this  sense  in  the  iirst  person,  as 
"  W'hat  shall  I  do  ?  "  i.e.,  "  "What  ouglit  I  {or  am  I)  to  do  'r  "  and  even 
when  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  denoting  simple  futurity  in  the 
first  person,  the  verb  does  not  really  lose  this  force  (see  §  213). 
It  is  row  only  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  and  is  followed 
by  the  infinitive  without  to. 

In  exclamations  it  is  often  omitted,  as  "  TVliat,  I  love !  I  sue  I 
I  seek  a  wife '  "     "  Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  "  {Shukfpere). 

In  Scotch  and  in  the  Northern  dialects  I  shall  is  often  ab'^ieviated 
to  i'*«  or  Ish. 

2aO  AVILIi. 

Infinitive  Mood,  [To]  will. 

Imperfect  Participle,  Willing. 

Ferfect  Farliciple,  Willed. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle  (active),  Having  willed. 

The  infinitive  mood  and  the  participles  of  tliia  verb  arc  only  used 
when  it  has  the  stronger  of  its  two  senses. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense.  Past  Indefinite  Tense. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

[I]  will 
[Thou]  wilt 

1.  [We]  wUl 

1. 

[I]  would 

1. 

[We]  would 

2. 

2.  [You]  will 

2. 

[Thou] 

2. 

[You]  would 

wouldestor 

wouldst 

3. 

[He]  will  or 

S.  [They]  will 

3. 

[He]  would 

3. 

[They]  woiUd 

wills  J 

•  AocorrliTigto  Grimm  shall  or  ^Jc"!  is  the  preterite  or  perfect  of  a  verb  mearnn?  to 
VK.  As  kiUiner  involved  the  payment  cf  the  penalty  or  MJ':r;7eW,  '  I  have  If  illed ' 
jame  to  mean  '  I  owe  the  fine,'  and  therce  '  I  owe'  simply. 

+  "  Hu  micel  sceiilt  pu  ?  "  =  "  How  much  shall  thou  1 "  =  "  How  much  owest 
thou"  .'  {Luke  xvi.  6).  But  the  verb  is  also  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  auxihary 
of  the  future  tense. 

t  This  form  is  used  only  when  the  verb  is  employed  in  ita  strong  sense. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 
Past  Indefinite  Tente. 

SJngrulax.  Plural 

1.  [I]  would  1.  [We]  wuuld 

2.  [TUoii]  woiildest  or  wouldst  2.  [You]  would 

3.  [He]  would  3.  [They]  would 

The  verb  will  is  followed  by  the  infinitive,  without  the  prepositioE 
to;  as,  "  I  ivill  strive  "  ;  '•  He  tvill  not  obey." 
2?i  This  verb,  besides  being  used  as  a  mere  auxiliary  for  forming 
future  tenses  *  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  is  used  to  express 
deteiTnination  or  intention.  It  has  this  force  in  all  its  i^ersons,  as — 
"  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wUi "  ;  "  In  spite  of  warning,  he  ivilt 
continue  his  evil  practices."  When  used  in  the  strong  sense  of 
"having  a  deterniinatiou"  to  do  something,  the  verb  will  muy  be 
conjugated  like  an  ordinary  regular  verb;  but  in  this  case  the 
preposition  to  must  be  used  with  the  infinitive  that  follows  it. 

232  This  verb  is  also  used  to  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action ; 
as,  "  When  he  was  ii-ritated,  he  would  rave  like  a  madman," 
"  Sometimes  a  thouf^and  twanging  instnunents  wUl  hum  about  my 
ears  "  (Skaksp.,  Tempest). 

233  TFiU  has  been  fonned  after  the  analogy  of  shall,  although  it  is 
strictly  a  present  tense  (see  note  on  §  228).  In  old  English  shal  and 
wil  are  found  for  shalt  and  wilt. 

234  An  old  form  of  the  present  was  Iwol  or  Iwole,  whence  the  nega- 
tive I  u'on't.  In  colloquial  English  tho  verb  is  often  shortened  by 
the  omission  of  wi  or  wohI,  as  Tll^I  will,  Td=I  would.  In  old 
English  it  was  combined  with  the  negative  ne,  ic  nille=I  will  not, 
ic  n<il(Je=I  ivonld  not.  We  stUl  have  the  phrase  willy  nilly=will 
he  nill  he,  or  will  ye  nill  ye. 

235  MAY. 

No  Infinitive  Mood.     Xo  Participlos.f 
Indicative  Mooc. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense.  last  Indefinite  Tense. 

SingTilar.  Plural.  Singiilar.  Plui-iil. 

1.  [I]  may  1.   [We]  may       I   1,  [I]  might  1.  [^Vc]  might 

2.  [Thou]  raayest   2.  [You]  may         2.  [Thou]  might-  2.  [You]  might 

or  mayst  "    est 

3.  [He]  may  3.  [They]  may    1  3.  [He]  might      3.  [They]  might 

Subjunctive   Mood. 

The  Present  and  Past  Indefinite  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in 
this  verb  are  the  same  in  form  as  the  corresponding  tenses  in  the 
Indicative  Mood. 


•  See  however  §  218. 

t  That  is,  not  now.    In  Chaucer  we  find  "  If  goodly  had  he  might "  IKo<Ji,  4 
I.  355) 
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236  The  a  in  map  is  a  softening  of  the  y  in  the  root  ma^  (A.S.  Inf. 
magaif).  The  modem  present,  I  may,  &c.,  is  in  reality  apreteiite 
tense  of  an  older  verb,*  and  (.like  memini,  novi,  &c.)  had  originally 
a.  perfect  meaniug  of  its  own,  wliich  passed  iuto  a  secondarj'  presmit 
sense,  denoting  the  abiding  result  of  some  action.  Instead  of  thou 
may  est  we  find  in  old  Eitglish  thou  mihtf  or  myght  (compare  shalt), 
afterwards  thou  may  (compare  thou  shal,  ^  233). 

237  A  collateral  variety  of  may  was  mow  or  mowe,  of  which  the  past 
tense  mouf/ht  is  used  by  Si)enser  (/*'.  Q.  i.  I,  42),  and  is  a  common 
provincialism. 

238  The  verb  may  formerly  denoted  the  possession  of  strength  or  power 
to  do  anytliing.  J  It  now  indicates  the  absence  of  any  physical  or 
moral  obstacle  to  an  action,  as  ''  It  may  be  so,  though  I  scarcely 
boLLeve  it "  ;  "  A  man  njiiy  be  rich  and  yet  not  liappy  " ;  "  He  might 
be  .seen  any  day  walldug  on  the  pier,"  i.e.,  'there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  his  being  seen.'  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  as  an  optative. 
"  May  you  be  happy,"  is  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  desire  that  you  be 
free  fi'om  hindrance  to  your  happiness."  The  notion  of  permission 
also  springs  from  this  meaning,  the  hindrance  which  is  absent  being 
the  prohibition  of  some  authorit}^ 

The  verb  may  is  now  often  emiiloyed  as  a  mere  auxiliary  (followed 
by  an  infiuitive  mood)  to  replace  the  simple  subjunctive  after  that 
and  lest.  Instead  of  '  Give  me  this  water  that  I  thii'st  not,"  wo  now 
say  "  that  I  may  not  thirst." 

MUST. 

239  Must  (A.S.  moste)  is  the  preterite  f  of  the  verb  motan=<«)  be 
allowed,  or  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  something.\\  It  still  has  this  sense 
in  such  phrases  as  "  You  must  not  come  in, "  i.e., '  You  are  not  per- 
mitted to  come  in.'    Tlie  old  present  mote  is  still  used  by  Spenser.  1! 

240  Wlien  the  preterite  must  came  to  be  used  as  a  present,  it  acquired 
astronger  sense,  and  was  used  to  express  (1)  beitiy  boundor  compelled 
to  do  something,  as  "  He  must  do  as  ho  is  bid  "  :  (2)  being  unable  to 
control  the  desii'o  or  \vill,  hence  a  fixed  determination  to  do  some- 
thing; as  "I  must  and  will  have  my  own  way";  "So  you  must 
always  be  meddling  »K«s<  you?"  :  (3)  Certainty,  or  t\\e  idea  that  a 
thing  cannot  but  be  as  is  stated ;  as  ■'  He  surely  must  liave  arrived 
by  tliis  time  " ;  "  It  must  be  so;  Plato  thou  roasonest  well." 

241  The  verb  must  is  now  used  only  in  the  indicative  mood,  sometimes 
as  a  present,  sometimes  as  a  past  tense,**  but  there  is  no  difference 

•  Compare  note  on  §  "227. 

t  Thus  "  Amende  thee  v/hile  thou  myght.*' 

%  Thii8"Gif  t>u  wilt  l)u  miht  me  geclrensian,"  '  If  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make 
me  clean '  {Malt.  viii.  2) ;  "  Butan  nettum  huutian  ic  mfeg,"  '  I  can  hunt  without 
nets.' 

§  The  s  of  must  is  a  softened  foi-m  of  the  <  of  the  root  viot  before  the  t  of  the 
sufBi.    Compare  the  form  wist  (j  245).     See  Koch,  i.  p.  356. 

II  E.g.  "Josep  baid  Pilatus  ptet  he  moste  iiiman  [Jms  Hjelendes  lichaman," 
'Joseph  besged  Pilate  that,  be  might  be  allowed  to  [must)  take  the  Saviour's  body.' 
[John  xix.  38). 

H  "  Frwlissa  was  as  faire  as  faire  mote  bee  "  [F.  Q.,  i.  2,  37).  Byron,  who  some- 
times affects  arc)iaism3  without  imderstanding  them,  uses  mote  as  a  past  tense, 
"  Whate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  coi:tTol." 

•*  In  "  He  must  needs  pass  through  Samaria  "  {John,  iv.  4)  mu.it  is  in  the  past 
tense.  When  past  time  is  ref en ed  to,  however,  must  is  usually  followed,  by  the 
perfect  intluitive,  as  "  It  must  have  been  a  sad  day,  when  the  old  man  died." 

O 
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of  form  to  mark  tense,  number,  or  person.     It  is  a  verb  of  iiioom* 
plete  predication  followed  by  the  infinitivo  without  to. 

842  CAW. 

No  Infinitive  Mood.     No  Participles. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  can  1.  [We]  can 

2.  [Thou]  canst        2.  [You]  can 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  could*  1.  [We]  could 

2.  [Thou]  2.  [You]  could 

couldest  or 
coiddst 

3.  [He]  could  8.  [They]  could 


3.  [He]  can  3.  [They]  can 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 

Singrnlar.  Plural. 

1.  [1  ]  (iould                                           1.  [We]  could 

2.  [Thou]  couldest  or  ooiiJdiit            2.  [You]  could 

3.  [He]  could                                        3.  [They]  could 

243  The  present  can  is  in  reality  the  preterite  tense  of  the  verb  cttnnan 
=  to  kiiOiv.f  The  infiuitive  conne  is  found  in  Chaucer  (as  "I  shal 
not  conne  answer"  =  'I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer'),  and  still 
subsists  in  the  verb  to  con  las,  "He  was  conning  his  lesson"). 
Cunning  (now  used  as  an  adjective)  is  in  reality  the  present  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb.  "  He  is  a  cunning  fellow  "  means  '  He  is  a  know- 
ing fellow.'  The  old  perfect  participle  ci/tJ  (knoivn),  still  sui-vives  in 
uncouth. X  'Thou  can''  for  'Thou  canst'  is  found  in  old  writers i} 
(see  $  233).  Can  is  now  a  verb  of  incomi^lete  predication,  and  is 
followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to. 

244  OUGHT. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  ought  1.     [We]  ought 

2.  [Thou]  oughtest  2.     [You]  ought 

3.  [He]  ought  3.     [They]  ought 

Ought  exhibits  very  clearly  the  substitution  of  a  preterite  loi  a 
present.  It  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  owe.  and  is  used  in  its  old 
sense  by  Shakspere  (/.  King  H.  IV.,  iii.  3.),  "  He  said  you  ought  him 
a  thousand  pounds."  It  is  now  used  as  a  pa.st  only  in  the  reported 
form,  as  '  He  said  I  ought  to  be  satisfied.'  In  direct  sentences  the 
refereuce  to  past  time  is  indicated  by  using  a  perfect  infinitive 
after  it,  as  "  He  ought  to  have  said  so,"  i.e., '  It  was  his  duty  to  say 

•  The  I  in  ctmld  had  no  business  to  intrude  itself.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb.  It  was  probably  inserted  to  mate  could  resemble  would  and  should, 
where  the  ( is  radical.    The  Anglo-Saxon  form  is  "  Ic  cuthe.' 

t  "  Ne  cann  ic  eow  "  =  '  I  know  you  not '  {Malt.  xxv.  12) ;  "  They  conne  latyn 
outhtylle"  (Maundevillt). 

t  In  Milton  (Lycidas,  ls6)  the  "  uncouth  swain"  means  the  '  poet  as  yet  %HkhM»ah 
to  fame.'    So  "  lua  uncouth  way  "  {P.  L.)  meaua  '  his  imkuowD  way.' 

Q  As  in  Skeltoa. 
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BO.'  "He  ought  {pret.)  to  do  it"  means  'ha  owes  the  doing 
of  it.'  • 

The  original  meaning  of  '  to  owe '  was  '  to  possess,'  f  owe  and  own 
being  collateral  forms.  J  "  You  owe  me  a  tliousaud  pounds  "  means 
"You  possess  (or  have)  for  me  a  tliousmd  pound.?."  Though  the 
dative  is  really  essential  to  the  meaning,  the  veib  came  to  have  its 
modern  sense  independently  of  the  dative.  The  adjective  own  is 
really  a  participle  of  owe. 

There  used  to  be  a  perfect  participle  ought. ^  The  verb  to  owe,  in 
its  modern  sense,  is  conjugated  regularly  as  a  verb  of  tlie  weak 
conjugation.  In  early  writers  there  is  a  curious  imperi-oiial  use  of 
tliis  verb,  as  "  Wei  ought  us  werche"  {Chaucer,  C.  T.  IJ482),  "  Uf 
OM^Ai*  have  pacience  "  (CA.  Mel.).  , 

245  WIT. 

To  ivit  (A.S.  witan)  means  '  to  know.'  "I  do  you  to  wit,"  means 
'  I  make  you  to  know.'  The  adverbial  (geiTmdial)  infinitive  to  wit 
is  still  common.  The  fonns  /  wot,  God  wot,  you  tcot,  they  wot,  are 
found  in  old  writers.  Wot  is  a  preterite  of  the  strong  form,  wliich 
has  supplanted  the  old  present,  ||  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  pre- 
terite wist  of  the  weak  conjugation. U 

Wots  and  icotteih  (Gen.  xxxrx.  8)  are  false  forms  (see  §  227),  as  is 
the  participle  wotting  (Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2).  Tlie  old  form  waa 
witende.     The  correct  form  is  retained  in  unwittingly. 

Combination  with  the  negative  ne  gave  the  old  English  forms 
nat  ^=^  kuow  no!.,nisle  =  knew  nol,  &c. 

246  DAHE. 

Infinitive  Mood  [To]  dare. 

Participles,  daring,  dared,  having  dared. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Itidefinite  Tense.  [  Past  Indefinite  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  dare  1.  [We]  dare 

2.  [Thou]  darest      2.   [You]  dare 

3.  [He]  dare  3.  [They]  dare 


SingTilar.  Plural. 

1.  [T]  durst  1.  rWe]  diu-st 

2.  [Thou]dui-stest(?)  2.  [You]  durst 

3.  [He]  diu-st  3.  [They]  durst 


•  Compare  the  Latin  '  Hoc  facere  debet.'  Debeo  is  a  compound  of  de  and  habeo; 
'  I  have  from  '  =  '  I  owe  to.' 

t  So  in  Shflkspere  {All's  IVell,  ii.  5),  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe." 
According  to  Gi-imm  I  owe  {ic  dli)  is  itself  the  perfect  of  a  verb  eigan  =  to  labour, 
and  means '  1  have  eaj-ned.'  Ought  is  therefore  a  preterite  or  perfect  of  the  second 
degree,  being  a  preterite  of  a  preterite. 

}  Thus  in  Cliaacer  (.Mel.)  we  tind  "I  own  not  to  beconseiled  by  thee." 

§  Phrases  like  "  He  hadn't  ought  to  do  it"  are  perfectly  grammatical,  though 
they  aie  now  vulgar. 

liThe  root  wit  is  the  same  as  pi4  in  the  Greek  f<ierr,  and  vid  in  the  Latin  vid-eo, 
and  originally  meant  ice.  The  preterite  present  wot  may  be  compared  wiih  the 
Greek  olba.     '  I  have  seen '  =  '  I  know.' 

^  The  s  of  wist  is  a  softened  form  of  the  (  of  wit  before  the  t  of  the  suffix.  This 
change  occurs  in  various  Teutonic  languages.  Compare  must  (;  239,  note),  "I 
wist  not  that  he  was  lhe  high  priest"  =  '  I  knew  not,'  &c.  (Acts  xxiii.  5).  ICi.s<  has 
nothmg  to  do  with  an  imaginary  present  I  wis,  which  (when  not  a  mere  affectation) 
is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  word  ^wis  =.  certain  (A.S.  yexvis).  The  verb  to  wiss  = 
to  show  or  leach  (A.S.  xvinian  or  unssian)  is  a  different  verb,  though  derived  from  the 
game  root. 
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Subjunctive. 
Past  Indefinite  [I]  durst,  &o. 

/  dare  is  a  preterite  (of  the  strong  form)  of  the  old  verb  durran, 
whick  has  ousted  the  old  present,  and  has  itself  been  repluoed  by 
a  preterite  (durst)  of  the  weak  formation.*  The  use  of  durst  as  a 
present  is  quite  incorrect. 

As  Jn  the  other  verbs  of  this  class  (see  $  227)  the  third  person 
singular  shoiild  be  without  the  suflix  s  ;  he  dare,  not  he  dares.  Dare 
(especially  in  the  sense  of  challenge)  is  also  conjugated  like  an  ordi- 
nary verb  of  the  weak  conjugation,  and  some  of  these  forms  are  occa- 
sionally borrowed  for  the  defective  verb ;  and  so  we  find  he  dares  and 
he  dared,  &c.  The  following  infinitive  must  then  have  to  before  it, 
as  '"lie  dared  to  refuse."  The  defective  verb  is  followed  by  the 
infinitive  without  to,  as  "  He  durst  not  refuse." 
247  The  following  defective  verbs  are  now  obsolete,  or  nearly  so. 
Quoth  J  or  he  {i.e.,  said  Jor  he  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  cwethan,  "  io  aa-y'"). 
The  impersonal  thinks  (==  seems,  from  the  Angio-.Saxon  thxncan.  "  to 
appear,"  a  different  verb  from  theyican,  "  to  think'"),  in  metkinks  iit 
seems  to  me),  niethought  {it  seemed  to  me.  Comp.  the  German  verb 
diinken,  "  to  seem  ").  Me-lists^=It  pleases  me  ;  him  listed=it  plea.sed 
him.  Shakspere  uses  list  as  a  personal  verb.f  Worth  {is  or 
be),  as  in  the  phrase  "  woe  worth  the  day,"  that  is,  '■'■woe  he  to  the 
day"),  a  relic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  iveorthan,  "  to  become  "  (German, 
tcerden),  which  was  one  of  the  auxiliaries  by  means  of  wliich  the 
passive  voice  was  formed.  TFont  is  now  used  only  as  a  participle. 
Formerly,  /  wont,  he  wont,  &c.,  were  used  in  the  indicative  mood. 
Might  +=  was  called  (  §  220). 

From  its  resemblance  in  construction  to  the  other  verbs  of  incom- 
plete predication,  the  verb  need  has  the  third  person  he  need  instead 
of  he  needs.  When  the  inflected  form  is  used,  the  following  infini- 
tive shoTild  have  to  before  it. 
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HAVE. 

Infinitive  Mood- 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  have.    Imperfect  Tense,  [To]  be  having. 

Perfect  Tense,  [To]  have  had. 

Participles. 

Imperfect  Participle,  Having.      Perfect  Participle  (passive),  Had. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle  (active),  Having  had. 

•  The  8  of  durst  comes  from  the  fuller  form  of  the  root  dnr^  or  daurs,  which 
appears  in  Gothic  [Koch,  i.  p.  S51).    Compare  the  Greek  tiupa-tiv  (Morris,  p.  184). 

+  The  intransitive  verb  '^incari  'to  appear'  is  related  to  the  causative  verb 
hencnn  '  to  think,'  just  as  drincan  '  to  drink  '  is  related  to  drenean  '  to  drench,'  i.e. 
'to  make  to  dinnk  or  absorb.'    To  tfdrdc  is  to  make  a  thinf;  appear  to  the  mind. 

i  So  the  old  impersonals  him  hungrede,  &c.,  became  he  kuiK/ered,  &c.  (Compars 
\\  514,  515,  523.) 

J  As:  "  This  g-nsly  beast,  which  by  name  Idon  hight,  the  trusty  ThL^be  .  .  .  did 
scare  away"  (Jt/ids.  N.  D.,  v.  1).  There  is  no  participle  Myht,  though  Byron  in- 
vents one.     (Compare  note  on  S  239.) 
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Indicative  Muod. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

[I]  have  1.  [We]  have 

[Thou]  hast*  2.  [You]  have 

[He]  hath  or  has  3.  [They]  have 


Singular. 
1.  [I]  have  had,  &c. 


Sin^lar. 

1.  [I]  had 

2.  [Thou]  hadst 

3.  [He]  had 


Singular. 
1.  [I]  had  had,  &c. 


Present  Perfect  Tense,  f 

Plurnl. 
1.  [We]  have  had,  &o. 

Past  Indefinite  Tevse. 

Plural. 

1.  [We]  had 

2.  [You]  had 

3.  [They]  had 

Past  Perfect  Tense.f 

Pliu-al. 
1.  [We]  had  had,  &o. 

Future  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shaH  liave  1.  [We]  shall  have 

2.  [Thou]  wilt  have  2.  [You]  will  have 

3.  [He]  will  have  3.  [They]  will  have 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plur.il. 

1.  [I]  shall  have  l;ad,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  have  had,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Have  [thou]  Have  [you  or  ye] 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense. 

(Used  after  if,  that,  lest,  unless,  &c.) 


1. 

2. 
3. 

Singular.                                                     Plural. 
I]  liave                                           1.  [Wej  have 
Thou]  have                                   2.  [You]  have 
;He]  have                                     3.  [They]  have 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 

(Used  after  if,  that,  unless,  &c.) 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Singular.                                                      Plural. 
I]  have  had                                   ] .  [We]  have  had 
Thou]  have  had                            2.     You]  have  had 
He]  have  had                                3.  [They]  have  had 

•  Hast  is  a  contraction  of  hn'^',M,  had  of  haved,  has  of  haves. 

*  For  the  complete  forms  of  these  compoiuui  teases,  see  the  corresponding  tenses 
of  the  verb  smite. 
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a.  Fast  Indefinite  Tente. 
U«od  mostly  after  if,  that,  unless,  &e. 

BingTilor.  PluiaL 

1.  II]  had  1.  [We]  had 

2.  'Thou]  hadst  2.  [You]  had 

3.  [He]  had  3.  [They]  had 

b.  Secondary  or  Periphrastic*  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  C on j  unctions. t 

Singular.  Plmal. 

1.  [I]  shoxild  have  1.  [We]  shoiild  have 

2.  'Thou]  wouldst  have  2.   [You]  would  have 

3.  [He]  would  have  3.  [They]  would  have 

a.  Fa!,t  Perfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  unless,  &c. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  had  1.  [We]  had  had 

2.  [Thou]  hadst  had  2.  [You]  had  had 

3.  [He]  had  had  3.  [They]  had  had 

b.  Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  have  had  1.  [We]  shoiild  have  had 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  have  had  2.  [You]  would  have  had 

3.  [He]  would  have  had  3.  [They]  would  have  had 

249      The  verb  have  often  has  the  sense  of  to  keep  or  to  hold.     In  this  cane 
it  may  have  the  imperfect  tenses,  and  may  be  used  in  the  passive  voise 
like  an  ordinary  verb. 
For  the  formation  of  these  tenaeo  see  the  paradigm  of  the  verb 
smite. 


250  The  Notional  and  Auxiliary  Verb 

BE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  be. 

Perfect  Tense,  [To]  have  been. 

Imperfect  Participle,  Being.    Perfect  Participle,  Been. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle,  Having  been. 

•  Periphrastic  means  '  expressing  in  a  roundabout  manner.'  (Greek  n-epi,  abovt  : 
^t>ii^u>,  I  ML) 

t  After  if,  though,  unless,  lest,  excfpt,  &c.,  the  second  and  third  persons  are  formed 
by  shouldsi  and  should,  not  wotddst  and  would. 
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Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indejinite  Tente, 
Singrnlar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  am*  I.  [We]  are 

2.  [Thou]  art  2.  [You]  are 

3.  [He]  is  3.  [They]  are 

Present  Perfect  2V»we.t 
Singnlar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  have  been,  &o.  I.  [Wo]  have  been,  &o. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  was  1.  [We]  were 

2.  [Thou]  wast  or  wertj  2.    "You]  were 

3.  [He]  was  3.  [Tliey]  were 

Past  Perfect  Tmse.t 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  been,  &c.  1.  [We]  had  been,  &o. 

Future  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  be  1.  [We]  bhall  be 

2.  [Thou]  wQt  be  2.  [You]  will  be 

3.  [He]  wiU  be  3.  [They]  ^v-ill  be 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  shall  have  been,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  have  a^en,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Singular, — Be  [thou]  Plural. — Be  [ye  or  you] 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Indejinite  Tense. 

After  if,  that,  t/tough,  lest,  &o. 

Singular. 

1.  [I]  be 

2.  [Thou]  be 

3.  [He]  be 

•  Another  form  of  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
,e  country,  and  found  in  Shakspereand  Milton,  is  [/I  be,  [thou]  beesl,  [he]  be,  [we] 
or  ben,  [you]  be  or  but,  [they]  be,  ben,  or  bin.  In  "  fiverything  that  pretty  bm  " 
'kaksp),  bin  is  probably  plural,  everything  being  treated  as  equivalent  to  all  things 
ee  5  175).  Byion's  use  of  bin  (" There  bin  another  pious  reason")  is  of  no 
ithority.  See  note  on  <  239. 
+  For  the  full  forma  of  these  compound  tenses  see  the  pai'adigm  of  the  verb 

lite. 

X  There  is  no  necessity  for  regarding  wert  as  exclusively  a  subjunctive  form. 
I  Aaglo -Saxon  the  form  was  woere.  'Thou  were  is  found  in  early  English  writers. 
'Tf  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  wilt  and  shall.  The  form  wast  did  not  appear 
English  before  the  fomteenth  centiu-y,  and  was  preceded  by  was  {thou  icas). 
'ert,  as  a  subjunctive  form,  belongs  only  to  modern  English.     (Koch,  i.  p.  S48.) 
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Present  Perfect  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &c. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1..  [T]  have  been  1.  [We]  have  been 

2.  [Thou]  have  been  2.  [You]  have  been 

3.  [He]  have  been  3.  [They]  have  been 

a.  Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &c. 
Singular.  PUiral. 

1.  [I]  were  1.  [We]  were 

2.  [Thou]  wert  2.   [You]  were 

3.  [He]  were  3    [They]  were 

h.  Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions.* 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  be  1.  [We]  should  be 

2.  "''lioii]  wouldst  be  2.   [You]  would  be 

3.  [He]  would  be  3.  [They]  would  be 

«.  Past  Perfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &c. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  been  1.  [AVe]  had  been 

2.  [Thou]  hadst  been  2.  [You]  had  been 

3.  [He]  had  been  3.  [They]  had  been 

b.  Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions.* 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  have  been  1.  [We]  should  have  been 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  have  been  2.  [You]  would  have  been 

3.  [He]  would  have  been  3.  [They]  woxild  have  been 

251  The  conjugation  of  tliis  verb  is  made  up  from  three  different  roots. 
(1).  The  pi-esent  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  is  formed  ftom  the 
old  Aryan  root  as,  which  appears  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  form 
es,  in  Gothic  in  the  fonn  is.  The  s  of  the  root  is  softened  to  r  in 
am\  (^  =  arm),  art  aad.  are.  ^re  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ar-on,  wiu'ch  has  the  personal  suiiLs:  of  a  past  tense.  Is  (a 
variety  of  the  root  as)  has  no  sufiix. 

(2).  The  present  subjunctive,  the  imperative,  the  infinitive,  and 
the  particii)les  are  formed  from  tlie  root  he.  There  was  formerly 
also  a  present  indicative  from  this  root.     (See  note  on  J  '2oO). 

(3).  The  past  indefinite  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjimctive  ia 
formed  from  the  root  wes  or  was  in  the  old  verb  wesan  =;  [^o]  he,  s 
being  softened  to  r  in  the  plural  and  in  the  subjunctive.  Wast  has 
the  sufiBx  t  (like  shalt,  &:c.,  see  §  228).  Was  (like  is)  is  without 
BuiHx. 

"  After  the  conjunctions  if,  thouqJi,  unless,  lest,  exeep',,  ttc,  the  second  and  third 
persons  are  fonned  by  shouldst  and  sliotdd,  not  wouldst  and  would. 
t  See  }  251  {S).    The  t  in  ar-t  corrpspond*  to  the  t  in  shal-l.    (See  ?  228.) 
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In  old  English  the  forms  nam  =  am  not ,  nart  =  art  not,  &c.,wer8 
mnde  bj-  prefixing  tlio  negative  tie. 

The  verb  be  is  a  most  iiniDortant  verb  for  the  right  understandiiig 
of  the  etymology  aud  sjTitax  of  verbs  in  general,  because  it  has  dis- 
tinct forms  for  the  past  indefinite  in  the  indicative  aud  subjunctive 
moods.  In  no  other  verb  is  there  a  corresponding  difference  of 
form,  though  there  is  a  real  diiference  of  tnood.  This  identity  of 
form,  concealing  a  real  difference  of  consti-uction,  is  a  fact  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  English  ;  as  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases  of  nouns,  the  three  dilferent  persons  in  the  plural  of  verbs,  &c. 
The  verb  be,  therefore,  is  a  test  verb.  By  substituting  it  in  place  of 
any  other  verb  in  a  sentence  where  the  construction  is  doubtful  or 
difficult,  we  can  sec  directly  what  part  of  the  verb  it  is  that  is  really 
used.  In  such  sentences  as,  "  He  icould  not  come  when  I  called 
him ;"  "  He  could  not  lift  the  weight  when  he  tried ;"  "  Ye  wouldnot 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life"  (i.e..  Ye  did  not  choose  to 
come) ;  "  He  told  me  that  I  might  go"  (i.e.,  that  it  was  permitted 
me  to  go) ;  "  You  shoidd  not  have  done  that "  {i.e.,  it  teas  your  duty 
not  to  have  done  that) ;  the  verbs  could,  would,  might,  are  in  the 
indicative  mood:  the  sentences  are  simiile  assertions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  such  sentences  as  these — "  1  coidd  not  do  it  if  I  were 
to  try;"  "  I  should  not  have  said  that,  if  you  had  not  asked  me  ;" 
"  I  would  not  tell  you  if  I  could ;"  "  He  might  have  done  it  if  he  had 
liked!" — the  verbs  which  are  in  italics  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mood. 

The  Wotional  and  Auxiliary  Verb  DO. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  do.  Imperfect  Tense,  [T. .]  be  doing. 

Perfect  Tense,  [To]  have  done. 

Participles, 
Imperfect,  Doing.  Perfect  (passive),  Done. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  done. 

Po  (when  used  as  a  notional  verb)  is  not  defective  iu  Voice,  Mood, 
or  Tense.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  only  two  remaining 
verbs  in  which  the  preterite  is  formed  by  reduplication  (^  220).  It 
requires  no  to  before  the  following  infinitive  (except  in  the  phrase 
'  I  do  yoir  to  wit'). 

As  a  notional  verb  (or  verb  of  complete  predication)  it  is  used  both 
transitively  (as  "  He  did  the  wrong"),  and  intransitively  (as  "  I 
shall  not  do  so,"  i.e.,  '  I  shall  not  act  so ').  It  had  also  the  sense  oE 
put.  Thus  don  =  do  on  ^:=put  on  ;  dup  =  do  up  =  put  up,  [German, 
aufthuni  or  open  ;  doff  =  do  off  =  put  off;  dout  {douse)  =:dc  om<  = 
pift  out.    The  form  doest  is  always  transitive. 

This  verb  do  (A.S.  don)  mu.-t  not  be  confounded  with  do  from 
A.S.  dugan,  '  to  avail,  to  be  strong,  to  profit,'  which  is  used  in  the 
phr.ises''T(iat  will  do,'  'How  do  joii  do?'  &c.  (In  Scoich  dow, 
pret.  dochf  or  dought.)  The  preterit  dotved  occurs  in  eariy  EiifOiish 
(see  '  Specimens,  &c  '  by  Moriis  &  Slceat,  p.  lo.5).  Through  cou- 
fusion  with  the  otlicx  Uu  the  ^  ixtciit  is  now  di,ii. 
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As  a  verb  of  completo  predication  do  (when  foUo'wed  by  the  in- 
finitive) had  formerly  tlie  sense  of  make  or  cause.  Thus  "  They 
have  done  her  understonde  "  = '  They  have  made  her  understand ' 
(fiower)  ;  "  Here  did  she  fall  a  tear,"  i.e., '  Here  she  let  a  tear  fall ' 
{Richard  II.,  iii.  4).  "  We  do  you  to  wit."  AVhen  used  as  a  mere 
auxiliary,  it  is  employed — 1,  to  give  emphasis,*  as  "  I  do  love  you," 
"  That  does  astonish  me  " ;  2,  to  form  inten-ogative  sentences,  as 
"Do  you  hear?"  "Did  you  understand?";  3,  to  form  negative 
sentences,  as  "  1  do  not  hear  you  "  "  We  did  not  speak."  As  an 
auxiliary  do  has  none  of  the  compound  tenses. 

255  InteiTogative  sentences  are  formed  in  two  ways.  1st.  By  placing 
the  verb  before  its  subject,  as,  "  Said  he  not  so  ?  "  "  Went  they  not 
this  way  ?  "  With  any  of  the  compound  tenses,  active  or  passive, 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  placed  after  the  auxiliary  verb,  as 
"  Shall  we  begin  ?  "     "  Have  you  dined  ?  "     "  Were  you  hurt  ?  " 

2nd.  By  using  the  verb  do,  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood :  "  Do 
you  hear  ?  "     "  Did  you  learn  your  lesson  ?  " 

But  the  verb  do  is  never  employed  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  or  when  an  inten-ogative  word  qualifies 
either  the  subject  or  an  adjective  attached  to  the  siibject,  as,  "  Who 
broke  the  window?"  "  Which  boy  did  this  ?  "  "  How  many  persons 
voted?" 

In  poetical  language,  a  sentence  is  made  negative  by  simply  putting 
not  after  the  verb  ;  as,  "  I  heard  not  his  voice."  In  prose  the  verb 
do.  with  the  infinitive  mood,  is  employed ;  as,  "  I  do  not  understand," 
"  He  did  not  reply."  But  do  is  never  used  in  this  way  to  replace  a 
compound  tense  of  the  active  voice,  or  any  tense  of  the  passive 
voice ;  nor  is  it  used,  either  in  negations  or  in  questions,  with  the 
verbs  have,  be,  may,  can,  must,  shall,  tcill,  durst. 

256  The  verb  let  is  now  employed  (in  the  second  person  imperative)  as 
a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  followed  by  an  objective  case 
and  an  infinitive  mood,  to  form  a  substitutet  for  an  imperative 
in  the  first  or  third  person,  as  "  Let  me  see":  "  Let  us  pray";  "  Let 
him  go  on."  &c.  (see  ^  572<^  for  the  analysis  of  these  sentences). 
This  use  of  let  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  shall  in 
the  future  tense  (see  ^  213).  Fci-merly  let  had  the  stronger  mean- 
ing of  make  or  cause,  as  "  He  let  her  wit"  {CiMucer,  7S5) ;  "  He  lette 
two  cofres  make  "  (Gower). 

Complete  Conjugation  of  an  English  Verb. 

257  The  following  table  exhibits  the  persopal  inflectioii8  that 
are  made  use  of  in  conjugating  a  verb.    Let  a  single  stroke 

•  Formerlv  this  periphrasis  conveyed  no  emphasis,  unless  stress  was  laid  cn  the 
auxiliary.  (See  the  Enslish  Bible  and  Shakspere  pasMm.)  With  the  elision  of  the 
dependent  infinitive  it  still  fonns  a  weak  repetition  of  a  preceding  verb ;  as,  "  I  do 
not  spend  so  much  as  he  does  [spend]."  It  is  never  followed  by  the  intinitive  have 
and  he.  except  in  the  imperative  mood,  as  "  Do  have  patience  ";  "  Do  be  quiet." 

+  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  much  easier  to  caU  '  Let  us  go '  the  fii-st  person  plural 
imperative  of  the  verb  go,  and  so  on.  So  it  is.  It  is  always  easier  to  shirk  a 
dilficiUtv  than  to  solve  it.  The  objection  tc  the  easier  coui'se  is  that  it  is  false.  Us 
cannot  be  the  snl\iect  of  a.  finite  verb,  and  lei  cannot  be  of  the  fii-st  person.  (Com- 
pare the  GeiTnan  '  Lassrt  uns  bet(  Ti  '^  A  complex  giammstical  phrase  has  not 
been  explained  when  its  parts  have  been  jumbled  together  into  one  lot,  and  tioteied 
with  a  wrong  name. 
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( )  stand  for  the  infinitive  mood  (without  to),  and  a 

double  stroke  (— . )  for  the  first  person  singular  ol 

the  past  indefinite  teuse. 

Imperfect  Participle.     iug.* 


Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Ttnse. 


Singular. 


Plural t 


Singular. 


est  or 
eth,t   . 

fit. 

-s,  or  s. 

1. 

2. 
3 

Past 

Indtfn 

itK  Tense, 

est  or  8t} 

1. 

2. 
3. 

Plural. 


Singular. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


Plural. 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
The  same  as  in  the  Indicative  Mood. 

Verbs  ending  in  a  mute  e  drop  the  e  before  the  sulQxes 
ing,  est,  and  eth.\\  Do  takes  th,  not  eth  in  the  present  tense 
[doth:  doeth  is  obsoleto).  The  sufiix  eth  is  now  seldom 
used  except  in  poetry.  (See  §  22.)  The  suffix  es  is  added 
to  verbs  ending  in.  a  sibilant  (as  pass-es,  catch-es) ;  o  (as 


•  Verba  in  »>  foi-m  the  imperfect  particiyvle  with  y  instead  of  ie  :  as  die,  dying  ; 
tit  tiling.     TiiO  veib  dye  rutains  the  mute  e  (dyeing),  to  distingrash  it  from  dying. 

+  it  is  curious  that  in  eai'ly  English  the  termination  of  the  plural  of  this  tense 
in  all  three  persons  was  -< « in  the  Northern,  -en  in  the  ilidland,  and  -eth  in  the 
Southern  districts :  "They  hopes"  (n.);  "Theyhopeu"  (m.)  ;  "Theyhopeth"  (s.). 
— {Morris,  Spi'c.  p .  xii. )  The  plural  -es  or  s  often  occurs  in  Shakspere,  as  :  ■ '  Words 
to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  hreath  gives''  (Oih.  ii.  1).  In  the  moLlem  editions 
tliese  plurals  have  often  been  unwarranhibly  altered.     (See  Abbott,  p.  '235.) 

X  In  old  writers,  when  this  suffix  is  added  to  verba  ending  in  a  dental,  we  often 
tind  the  vowel  omitted,  and  the  dental  blended  with  the  suffix  into  a  t,  as  bint  for 
bindeth  ;  fint  ioT findtih  :  strrnt  for  sttjnde'li  ;  holt  for  hnhlelh.  (.^.dtzner.)  Asolitary 
speoitnen  of  this  is  preserved  in  list  ('•  When  she  list  "  Shaksp.). 

§  This  suffix  oriainally  beloug^ed  only  to  the  weak  conjugation.  In  the  strong 
conjugation  the  suffix  was  -«.  which  Ion'?  maintained  its  gi-ouud,  e.g.,  thou  crewe, 
thou  sawe  iSkellon).  In  the  Northern  dialect  the  e  was  thrown  off.  so  that  we  find 
such  forms  as  thou  gaf,  thou  saw,  &e.  (See  §  236.)  In  early  English  est  or  st  was 
often  thrown  off  in  verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation,  a-s  "  Wliy  nnd  {=  ne  had)  thou 
put"  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  4ii'6).     This  wa.s  especially  the  ea-^e  in  the  Northern  dialects. 

II  The  pronunciation  of  fie-eth,  se-eth,  &c,  shows  that  the  suffix  is  -eth  not  -th. 
The  e  of  est  may  be  dropped  whenever  the  pronunciation  aUowa. 
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go-es,  d<)-f:s) ;  or  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  fli-es,  piti-es. 
(See  §  -iiS.)  If  a  verb  ends  in  ic,  c  is  changed  to  ck  before 
-vig,  -ed.  or  -eth,  to  preserve  the  hard  sound  of  the  c,  as 
traffickinij,  mimicked.  (See  also  §  22.)  The  letter  p  is 
usually  doubled,  even  when  the  last  syllable  is  not  ac- 
cented, as  kidnapped,  vwrshipped. 
The  formation  of  the  compound  tenses  will  be  obvious  on 
an  examination  of  the  following  verb.*  The  learner  must 
analyse  it  carefully,  and  it  wiU  then  be  unnecessary  to  set 
down  the  rules  at  full  length. 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  smite. 

Imperfect  Tense,  [To]  be  smitiBg. 

Perfect  Tense,  [To]  have  smitten. 

terfect  of  continued  action,  [To]  have  been  smiting. 

Participles. 

Imperfect,  Smiting. 

Perfect,  Having  smitten. 

Perfect  vf  continued  action,  Having  been  smiting. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

L     [I]  smite  1.     [We]  smite 

2.  'Tliou]  smitest  2.      You]  smite 

3.  [He]  smites  or  smiteth  3.     [They]  smite 

Present  Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  PInral. 


I]  am  siiiitiug 
Thou]  art  smiting 
'He]  is  smiting 


lyej  are  smiting 
'You]  are  smiting 
They]  are  smiting 


Present  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

I]  have  smitten  1.     I  ^Yo]  have  smitten 

Thcru]  hast  smitten  2.     [You]  have  smitten 

He]  has  smitten  3.     [They]  have  smitten 


'  It  will  not  be  easy  to  make  mistakes  in  the  verb  which  is  here  given.    There  ia 

not  a  large  choice  of  verbs  wliich  are  transitive,  denoting  a  single  action  which  may 
he  prolonged  or  repeated,  ha^'ing  the  past  indefinite  tense  and  the  perfect  participle 
different,  and  making  some  reasonable  S'  nse  when  conjugated  thrcjugh  all  varieties 
of  voice,  mood,  and  tense.  Most  grammars  follow  the  very  objectii)nab!e  plan  of 
giving  as  a  model  some  verb  in  which  tlie  pa.st  indefinite  tense  and  the  perf n  t  par- 
ticiple are  the  same  in  form.  If  a  dozen  beginners  were  set  to  analyse  such  a  verb, 
three-fourths  of  them  would  probably  pronounce  the  present  perfect  tensi;  to  be 
nuide  up  of  havt  and  the  past  indefinite  tense. 
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i'resent  Ferject  ofconunued  action. 
SiDgTiiar.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  have  been  smiting,  &c.  i.  [^V'ej  Iiave  been  BimtiLg,  &c 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  smote  1.  [We]  smote 

2.  [Thou]  smotest  2.  [You]  smote 

3.  [lie]  sinote  3.  [They]  smote 

Fa»t  Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  was  smiting  1.  [We]  were  smiting 

2.  Thou]  wast  smiting  2.   [  Vou]  were  smiling 

3.  [He]  was  smiting  3.  [They]  were  smiting 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  had  smitten  1.   [We]  liad  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  liadst  smitten  2.  [You]  had  smitten 

3.  [He]  had  smitten  3.  [They]  liad  smitten 

Past  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
Singxilar.  Pliual. 

1.  [I]  had  been  smiting,  &c.  1.  [We]  had  been  emiting,  &c. 

Future  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singular  Pliual. 

1.  [1]  shall  smite  1.  [We]  shall  smite 

2.  Thou]  wilt  smite  2.     You]  will  smito 

3.  [He]  will  smite  3.  [They]  will  smite 

Future  Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  be  smiting,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  be  smiting,  &c. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shuli  have  smitten,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  have  smitten,  &c 

Future  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[I]  sliall  have  been  smiting,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood.* 

Singular. — Smite  [thou].  Plural. — Smite  [you  or  ye]. 

Subjunctive  Mood- 

Present  Indejinite  Tense. 

(After  if,  that,  though,  lest,  unless,  &o.) 

Singular.  Pluial. 

1.  [I]  smile  1.     [We]  smite 

2.  [Thou]  smite  2.     [Youj  smite 
8.     [He]  smite                                   3.     [They]  smite 

A  perfect  imperative  is  now  aad  then  met  with,  as  "  Have  done  ";  "  Be  gone." 
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Present  Imperject  Tente. 
After  if,  that,  though,  lest,  &c. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  Ije  smiting  1.  [We]  be  smiting 

2.  1  Thou]  be  smiting  2.  [You]  be  smiting 

3.  [He]  be  smiting  3.  [They]  be  smiting 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
Aftei'  if,  though,  unless,  &c. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  have  smitten  1.  [We]  have  pmitten 

2.  [Thou]  have  smitten  2.  [You]  have  smitten 

3.  [He]  have  smitten  3.  [They]  have  smitten 

Present  Perfect  of  continued  action. 

After  if,  though,  unless,  &c. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.     [I]  have  been  smiting,  &c.        1.     [We]  have  been  STnitiiig,  &o. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  though,  unless,  &o. 


Singular. 

Plm-al. 

1. 

I]  smote 

1. 

[We]  smote 

2. 

Thou]  smotest 

2. 

[You]  smote 
[They]  smote 

3. 

.He]  smote 

3. 

Secondary,*  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  smite  1.  [We]  should  smite 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  smitef  2.  [You]  would  smile 
3      [He]  vrould  smite  3.  [They]  would  smite 

Past  Imperfect  Tense. 
Used  mo.stly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless.  Sea. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  were  smiting  1.  HVe]  were  smiting 

2.  [Thou]  wert  smiting  2.  [You]  were  smitiug 

3.  [He]  were  smiting  3.  [They]  were  smiting 


•  These  secondary  forms  have  almost  replaced  the  older  and  simpler  foi-ms  in 
eonditional  assertions.  Instead  of  saying,  "  It  were  vain  to  tell  thee  all  I  feel,"  we 
ghould  commonly  say,  "It  would  be  vain,"  &c.  Instead  of  "'  I  hud  j'ainled  unless 
I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,"  we  say  now,  "  I  should  have /ainted," 
&e.  In  German  the  eorres]  ending  forms  keep  their  place  side  by  side.  Ich  wart 
=  Ich  wiinle  seyn.  After  thci,  in  clauses  denoting  purpose,  thw  piesent  indefinite 
and  past  indetinite  suiijuLnctive  axe  usually  replaced  by  may  axiA.might,  followed  by 
tbe  intinitive  of  the  verb. 

t  After  the  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  lest,  except,  &c..,  the  second  and  third 
peieons  are  formed  by  ahouldst  and  should,  not  wouldst  and  would 
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Secondary  or  Conditional  Fornt. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
Singular.  Plm-al. 

1.  [IJ  should  be  smiting  1.     rWe]  should  be  smiting 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  be  smiting*      2.     [You]  woiild  be  smiting 
3      [He  j  would  be  smiting  3.     [They]  would  be  smiting 

Fast  Ferfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  though,  unless,  &c. 
Sin^ar.  Phual. 

1.  [I]  had  smitten  1.     [We]  had  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  hadst  smitten  2.     [You]  had  .^mitten 

3.  [He]  hud  smitten  3.     [They]  hud  smitten 

Secondary  or  Conditional  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
Sin^lar.  Pltiral. 

1.  P]  shoidd  hare  )  g        1.     [We]  should  have    )  g 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst*  have     J  If        2.     [You]  would  have     •  S 

3.  [He]  would  have  )  g        3.     [They]  would  have  I  3 

Fast  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &o. 
Singular.  Pluial. 

1.     [I]  had  been  smiting,  &c.  1.     [We]  had  been  smiting,  &o. 

Secondary  or  Feriphrastic  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

[I]  should  have  been  smiting ;  [Thou]  wouldst*  have  been  smiting,  &c, 

PASSIVE    VOICE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  be  smitten. 
Imperfect  Tense,  [To]  be  being  smitten. 
Ferfect  Tense,  [To]  have  been  smitten. 

Participles. 

Indefinite  Farticiple,  Being  smitten. 

Ferfect  Farticiple,  Smitten. 

Compound  Ferfect  Farticiple,  Having  been  smitten. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense.f 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  am  smitten  1.     [We]  are  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  art  smitten  2.     [You]  are  smitten 

3.  [He]  is  smitten  8.    [They]  are  smitten 


•  After  if,  though,  unless,  Ust,  except,  *c.,  the  second  and  third  persons  ai-e  formed 
Oy  nhouldsl  and  should,  not  wouMst  and  would. 

t  In.  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  this  tense  had  also  the  meaning  now  e* 
Dressed  by  the  present  perfect  tense. 
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Present  Imperfect  Tense. 
SingTilar.  Rural. 

1.     [I]  am  being  smitten,  &c.  1.     [We]  are  being  Bmitten,  i» 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  have  been  smitten  1.     [We]  have  been  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  hast  been  smitten         2.     [You]  have  been  smitten 

3.  [He]  has  been  smitten  3.     [They]  have  been  smitten 

Present  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[I]  have  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Past  Indejitiite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  was  smitten  1.     [^e]  were  smitten 

2.  [Thouj  wast  smitten  2.     [You]  were  smitten 

3.  [He]  was  smitten  3.     [Tliey]  were  smitten 

Past  Imperfect  Tense. 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

1.     [I]  was  being  smitten,  &c.         1.     [We]  were  being  smitten,  &c. 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [II  hadbeen  Bmitten  1.     [We]  liad  been  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  hadst  been  smitten        2.     [You]  had  been  smitten 

3.  [He]  had  been  smitten  3.     [They]  had  been  smitten 

Pa^t  Perfect  of  covtinued  action. 
[I]  had  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Future  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plui-al 

1.  [1]  shall  be  smitten  1.     [We]  shall  be  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  wilt  be  smitten  2.     [You]  will  be  smitten 

3.  [He]  will  be  smitten  3.     [They]  will  be  smitten 

Future  Imperfect  Tense. 
[I]  shaU  be  being  smitten,  &o. 

Future  Perfect  Tense." 
Singular.  PluraL 

1.  [I]  shall  have  been        j  §  1.     fWe]  shall  have  been  1  § 

2.  [Thou]  wilt  have  been  ,  :§  2.     [You]  will  have  been    >  •§ 

3.  [He]  will  have  been      )  §  3.     [They]  wlQ  have  been  )  S 

Future  Perfect  of  continued  action.i 
[I]  shall  have  been  being  smitten,  &o. 

Impeiative  Mood- 
Singular.  PluraL 
Be  [thou]  smitten                                 Be  [ye]  smitten 

•  This  tense  first  make.'  its  appearance  in  modem  English. 

t  It  may  be  dnnbteil  whfther  many  examples  of  the  passive  perfeoto  of   con- 
kisued  action  can  be  fouud  in  actual  use. 
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Subjunctive  Mood- 

Frosent  Indefinite  Tense* 
After  if,  that,  though.  Sec. 
Singular.  Plural, 

).     [I  j  be  smitten  1.     [WeJ  be  smitten 

2.  (  Thou]  be  smitten  2.     [You]  be  smitten 

3.  [He]  be  smitten  3.     [Tliey]  be  smitten 

Present  Imjjerfect  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  Sec. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.     [I]  be  being  smitten,  &c.  1.     [We]  be  being  smitten,  &c. 

Tresent  Perfect  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  &c. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  hiive  been  smitten  1.     [WeJ  have  been  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  liave  been  smitten  2.     [You]  have  been  smitten 

3.  [IJej  have  been  smitten  3.     [They]  have  been  smitten 

Present  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[1]  have  been  being  smitten,  &o. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  &c 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  were  smitten  1.  [WeJ  were  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  wert  smitten  2.  [You]  were  smitten 

3.  [lie]  were  smitten  3.  [i'hey]  were  smitten 

Secondary  or  Conditional  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  [I]  should  be  smitten  1.     [We]  should  be  smitten 

2  'Thou]  wouldstbesmittent  2.     [You]  would  be  smitten 
S.     [lie]  would  be  smitten                 3.     [They]  woidd  be  smitten 

Past  Fmperfect  Ttnse. 
After  if,  though,  &c. 
BingTilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  were  being  smitten  1.     [We]  were  being  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  wert  being  smitten  2.     [You]  were  being  smitten 

3.  I  lie]  were  beiug  smitten  3.     [They]  were  being  smitten 

Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

[Ij  shonldj  be  being  smitten,  &c. 


'  See  note  »  u.i  p.  94.  t  See  note  *  oa  p.  95.         t  See  uote  '  on  p.  M. 
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Fast  Perfect  Tense. 

The  same  in  form  as  the  Past  Perfect  Indicative. 

Secondary,  or  Periphrastic  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjmictions. 

[I J    should   have    been    smitten ;     [Thoul    wouldst*   have  been 
smitten,  &c. 

Past  Perfect  of  continued  action. 

The  same  in  form  as  tho  Past  Perfect  of  continued  action  m  the 
Indicative  Mood. 

Secondary  or  Conditional  Form. 
"When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
I  should*  have  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

25(S  In  some  of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  weak  form  the  d  at 
the  end  of  the  past  indefinite  and  perfect  participle  is 
sounded  like  t  (especially  after  a  sibilant,  as  in  published, 
passed,  incensed,  pushed;  after  p,  as  in  stepped;  and  after 
clc,  as  in  piched),  and  is  sometimes  rei:»laced  by  t,  as  spilt  for 
spilled,  dwelt  for  dwelled,  learnt  for  learned,  leapt  for  hoped, 
pent  for  pem  ed. 

Some  mod'irn  "writers  follow  the  older  practice  of  ■writing 
t  in  all  oases  where  the  suffix  ha^  a  sharp  sound,  t  and 
write  pushi,  past,  &c. 

Tn  the  verbs  lay.  say,  and  'pay,  laid  is  written  for  layed, 
mid  for  dayed,  a.nd  paid  iox  payed. 


ADVERB. 


259  When  wo  think  of  a  thing  and  connect  with  it  the  notion 
of  some  action  or  attribute,  we  often  take  account  of 
the  conditions  or  circiimstances  which  modify  or  define  the 
action  or  attribute,  such  as  place  ("He  lives  here''),  time 
("The  maa  died  yesterday"),  manner  ("The  bird  flies 
swiftly  "),  ueqree  ("  The  house  is  very  large,"  "  The  distance 
is  too  great").  The  words  by  which  these  conditions  or 
circumstances  are  denoted  are  called  adverbs,  f 

•  See  note  •  on  pag«  95. 

t  This,  in  reality,  is  not  an  innovation,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it.  See  aa 
BBsay  on  "English  Oithography."  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  "Piiilo- 
logical  Museum,"  vol. '" 

t  AdverhUnn,  h  om  ad  ^ioj  aiid  fe<  bum  tverb},  the  name  adverb  impljiufj  a  word 
•Ita-died  to  a  verb. 
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2G0  Definition. — An  adverb  is  a  word  -wliioh  shows  the  con- 
ditions of  place,  time,  manner,  degree,  cause,  etfect,  &c., 
which  modil'y  or  limit  an  action  or  attribute.*  Adverbs  are 
most  commonly  attached  to  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other 
adverbs ;  but  they  may  also  be  used  with  abstract  nouns 
(gerunds)  denoting  an  action  or  state,  as  "He  succeeded  by 
working  diligently."  Adverbs  are  usually  said  to  modify 
the  words  to  whicli  they  are  attached. 

261  Adverbs  may  bo  classified  in  two  ways,  (1)  according  to 
their  syntactical  force,  (2)  according  to  their  meaning. 

262  As  regards  their  syntactical  force  adverbs  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1.  Simple  Adverbs;  2.  Conjunctive  (*r  relative 
Adverbs. 

A  simple  adverb  is  one  which  does  nothing  more  than  modify 
the  word  with  which  it  is  used  as,  yesterday  ("We  arrived 
yesterday");  now  ("1  hoar  him  now");  hither  ("He  is 
coming  hither  "). 

A  conjunctive  or  relative  adverb  is  one  which  not  only  modifies 
some  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb  in  its  own  clause,  but 
connects  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  ;  as  tvltea  ("  Come  when  you  are  ready  "')  ;  whither 
("I  know  not  whither  he  has  gone '  j. 

263  A  relative  adverb  always  refers  to  some  demonstrative  word, 
expressed  or  understood,  which  stands  to  it  in  the  same  sort  of 
relation  that  the  antvcc(hiit  stands  in  to  a  relative  pronoun,  as, 
"Come  {then)  when  you  are  ready;"  '■'■There,  where  a  few  torn 
ehrubs  the  place  disclose." 

Care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  connective  actve}-hs  from  connective 
words  which  are  not  adrerbs.  Many  conjunctions  refer  to  time, 
place,  cause,  &c. ;  but  they  do  'not  refer  to  these  conditions  in  con- 
nexion with  any  verb  or  adjective  of  the  clause  tchich  they  introduce , 
but  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  clause  has  the  force  of  an  adverb 
attached  to  some  word  in  the  principal  clause  of  the  sentence,  as, 
"He  said  that  because  he  believed  it."  Here  because  does  not, 
by  itself,  modify  either  the  verb  believed  or  the  verb  said,  but  the 
clause  because  he  believed  it  is  an  adverbial  clause  modifying  the 
verb  said. 

2G4  The  following  words  are  conjunctive  or  relative  adverbs : 
When,  where,  whither,  whence,  why,  wherein,  whereby,  where- 
fore, whereon,  whereat,  whereout,  whertufkr,  wherever,  asf 


•  It  is  self-evident  that  any  -word  which  fulfils  the  funetions  of  an  adverb  must 
be  an  adve'h.  It  may  discharge  other  functions  as  well,  but  an  adverb  it  is  aud 
mu3t  b'j.  When,  where,  &c.,  do  not  cease  to  be  adverbs  because  tiiey  also  connect 
a  subordinate  clause  with  a  piincipal  clause,  anymore  than  who  and  which  cease  to 
be  pronouQS  because  they  also  do  the  same.  If  whfv,  ■li-'irr',  &c.  ai-e  to  be  called 
conjunctions  because  they  join  sentences,  who  and  which  must  be  caUeil  conjunctions 
idso,  for  the  same  reason. 

t  ^)s  is  a  diiTii.'uk.  word  to  deal  with  It  is  both  a  simple  or  demonstrative 
adverb  and  a  relative  or  connective  adverb.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  all  aud 
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(when  it  answers  to  so,  such,  or  the  demonstrative  as), 
than.  * 
265    "With  reference  to   their  signification  both  simple  and 

w  (like  the  German  als),  -which  has  been  shortened  into  a*.  The  demonstrative 
eense  of  the  word  is  therefore  the  original  one,  but  like  other  demonstratives  it 
was  also  used  as  a  relative.  The  transition  from  the  demonstrative  to  the  relative 
eense,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  streng-thened  form  also  [ali-so),  is  easily  under- 
stood. "  Thou  art  me  leof  also  mi  fader  "  {Layamon), '  Thou  art  dear  to  me  £us  my 
father,'  is  only  a  step  removed  from  "  Thou  art  dear  to  me.  All  so  (dear),  J.*., 
just  so  (dear)  is  my  father."  (See  note  on  \  158).  So  "  He  wolde  crie  as  ht  were 
wod"  (' He  would  cry  as  if  he  were  mad')  is,  ''He  would  cry.  All  so  (!.«  ,  'in 
this  state  of  things,'  '  crying  so ')  '"  he  would  be  mad."  As  a  demonstrative  adverb 
it  only  qualifies  adjectives  or  adverbs,  and  is  followed  by  as  used  relnticdy.  In 
practice  it  is  often  dtliicult  to  distinguish  as  from  a  relative  pronoun  (see  §  167). 
However,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  a  thing  is,  may 
reijresent  some  quaiiii/  which  it  possesses  (as  in  Terence,  Phormio  iii.  2,  42.  Sic  sum. 
Ego  hiinc  esse  nliier  credkli.  Ego  isti  nihilo  sum  atiter  ac  fui).  So  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "Is  that  boy  a  dunce!"  we  may  reply,  "He  is  so."  "  Is  that  true ? " 
"  It  is  so."  On  a  similar  principle  we  may  say,  "  He  talked  like  a  fool,  as  he  was." 
"He  seemed  to  be  a  fowigner,  as  in  fact  he  was."  (Feregrinus,  ut  erat,  visus  est. 
"  He  looked  like  a  foreigner,  and  so  be  was.")  If  the  force  of  thi^se  examples  is 
well  understood,  there  ■nill  not  be  much  difficulty  in  the  as  which  follows  suck  and 
game.  As,  "  His  health  is  not  such  as  it  was  "  Demonstratively,  "  His  health  was 
so  and  so,  it  is  not  such  now."  "  Tiiis  is  not  t-e  same  as  that  [is]."  "  This  is  so  and 
so,  that  is  not  the  same  ;  "  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  exists  being  used  to  denote 
either  a  quality  of  the  thing,  or  even  the  thing  itself,  since  no  two  things  can 
possibly  e.vist  in  the  same  way.  In  old  English  so  [swa)  was  used  relatively,  its  use 
as  a  connective  adverb  is  still  found  in  Shakspere,  as  :  "  So  I  were  out  of  prison  and 
kept  sheep,  I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  "  {K.  J.,  iv.  1).  A  gieat  number 
of  clauses  beginning  with  as  are  ellipticaL  The  constmction  of  these  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  on  Analysis  (\  545,  &e.).  Writers  who  make  as  a  pronoun 
would  have  to  do  the  same  with  wie  and  als  in  GeiTnan.  (Ein  solcher  uie  er.)  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  se:;tences  like,  "  He  is  the  man  as  did  this,"  "  that  is 
the  horse  as  I  saw  yesterday,"  are  utter  abominations.  From  denoting  the  mode 
or  manner  of  an  action,  as  came  to  be  used  to  mark  the  time  of  an  action  {e.g.,  '  He 
ani\  cd  as  I  was  setting  out '),  or  even  (in  old  writers),  to  denote  place  [e.g.,  '  as  ys 
bones  lyggelh '  =  '  where  his  bones  lie.'  (Bob.  of  Gl.)  In  "  He  grows  wiser  as  he 
grows  older,"  as  is  a  relative  adverb  of  degree.  In  this  sense  it  may  also  give  a  con- 
cessive force  to  a  clause,  as  "  Eich  as  he  is,  one  would -hirdly  envy  him." 

•  ITian  is  often  set  down  as  a  mere  conjunction.  This  is  a  mistake.  TTian  and 
tJien  are  only  various  forms  of  the  same  word  (a.s.  ponne  or  ^nnne).  In  Skelton 
(i.  79)  we  find,  "  M'han  other  aie  glad.  Than  is  he  sad."  In  later  Enghsh  the 
epelling  than  has  been  restricted  to  the  adverb  as  it  is  n^ed  after  compara- 
tives. In  Anglo-.-^axon  than  t  ponne)  means  '  when,'  having  the  coinmon  relative 
force  of  se,  seo,  \>a-l  and  its  derivatives.  In  this  sense  it  was  used  after  compara- 
tives to  introduce  the  standard  of  comparison.  "  He  came  sooner  than  1  e.xpected,"' 
meant  in  fact,  "  When  I  expected  ihim  to  come  soon]  became  sooner."  "  John  is 
tallt-r  than  Cliarles,"  mean"^,  "AVhen  Charles  is  tall  (le.,  when  the  tallne.«8  of 
Charles  is  regarded)  John  is  taller."  "  I  have  no  other  home  than  this,"  is, 
"  When  I  have  this,  I  have  no  other  home."  In  course  of  time  iha/i  ousted  the 
dative  case,  which  in  Anglo-Sa.xon  was  used  (like  the  ablative  in  Latin)  to  denote 
the  standard  of  comp;u-ison.  In  Scotch  be  (=  by)  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
as,  "  Hey's  yimger  be  onie  o  thaim,"  =  "  He  s  younger  by  (i.e.,  '  by  the  side  of. 
'compared  with 'J  any  of  them."  The  curious  provincial  and  Scotch  use  of  niT 
after  comparatives  is  quite  dilTerent.  "  He  is  older  nor  John,"  possibly  menna 
"He  is  older,  and  not  John."  Clausos  beginning  \^"ith  than  are  usually  ellipt.cal, 
and  requii-e  a  verb,  either  expressed  or  understood.  From  wliat  has  been  said 
above,  it  appears  that  than  is  a  connective  ad%-erb,  qualifying  (adverbiallyj  this 
verb.  Qunvi,  in  Latin,  does  not  strictly  answer  to  than,  but  is  an  adverb  of  degree 
(like  the  deinonstr<iti\'=  lam),  qualifying  the  adjective  or  adverb  (expressed  oj  under* 
stood)  which  follows  it. 
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relative  adverbs  admit  of  being  classified  according  to  the 
ideas  of  time,  place,  &c.,  whicli  tbey  indicate. 

1.  Adverbs  of  Time.  Now,  then,  after,  before,  presently, 
immediately,  when,  as  (in  such  sentences  as  "As  I  was 
returumg,  I  met  him  "),  &c. 

2.  Adverbs  of  Place  U7id  Arrangement.  Here,  there,  where, 
whither,  wherever,  whithersoever,  thence,  whence,  wherein, 
whereat,  whereupon,  in,  out,  up,  down,  under,  within, 
inside,  without,  backwards,  firstly,  secondly,  &c. 

3.  Adverbs  of  Repetition.     Once,  twice,  &c. 

4.  Adverbs  of  Manner.  Well,  ill,  badly,  how,  however, 
eo,  as. 

To  this  class  belong  the  numerous  abverbs  formed  from 
adjectives  by  the  suffix  ly,  as  riyhtly,  virtuously,  badly.  &c. 

6.  Adverbs  of  Quantity  or  Deyree.  Very,  nearly,  almost, 
quite,  eke  (A.S.  edc  =  Germ,  auch),  much,  more,  most, 
Uttle,  less,  least,  all,  half,  any,  only,  as,  the.  Those  are 
only  a  particular  kind  of  Adverbs  of  Manner. 

6.  Adverbs  of  Affirmation  and  Negation.  Not,  no,  nay, 
aye,  yea. 

7.  Adverbs  of  Cause  and  Effect.  Therefore,  wherefore, 
why. 

2G6  As  regards  their  origin,  adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  formed  by 
inflection,  derivation,  or  composition,  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns. 

267  Adverbs  derived  from  Wouns.— Adverbial  genitives* 
still  remain  lu  needs  (=z  ofnecennifi/),  straightivaijsf  (comp.  straight- 
way), noways  (comp.  noway),  alwuyx  (comp.  a/way  =  ' all  the  way '; 
A.S.  ealne  weg). 

Some  adverbial  phrases,  as  '  Day  and  night,' '  Summer  and  winter,' 
*  One  day,'  were  once  genitives. 

We  have  one  adverbial  dative  left  in  whilom  (A.S.,  hwiluni),  a 
dative  plural,  meaning  '  at  whiles '  ('  formerly,'  '  on  a  time ').  Ever 
and  neverX  were  once  datives  singular.  The  adverbs  in  -meal  were 
compounds  of  the  dative  plmal  maclum,  'by  portions';  as  piecemeal, 
incltmcal  {Shaks.,  Temp.  ii.  2),  limbmeal  {Cymb.  ii.  4). 

In  ^  Z'ii,  3,  it  is  noticed  that  many  adverbial  adjuncts  consist  of 
a  noun  (whicli  was  originally  in  the  accusative),  qualified  by  an 
adjective.     Several  of  these  have  hardened  into  compound  adverbs, 

•  Adverbial  g-enitives  were  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  'sc'fjes'  {of  a  truth]; 
'nihtes'  (hy  nijhi)  ;  'dieges'  [hn  day,  compare 'of  an  evening-,"  'of  mornings'); 
'sylfwilles'  {of  jreewi'l),  &c.  Many  of  them  have  been  replaced  by  o/ followed 
by  the  noun. 

\  Some  of  thpse  are  mixed  up  with  the  compounds  of  wUe.  Thus  we  Lave 
Igngthways  and  lengthwise,  noway  and  nowise. 

J  jpyr  is  sometimes  wivingly  substituted  for  never  in  such  expressions  as  "He 
told  never  so  many  lies,"  "Be  they  never  so  many,"  i.e.,  'be  they  many,  so  that 
they  iVL-re  nc^er  so  many.'  In  like  manner  people  commonly  say,  '  Don  t  do  more 
than  you  can  help,'  instead  of  '  Don't  do  more  th&n  you  can't  help '  (Z>«  Morgan). 
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as  sometimes,  always,  otherwise,  likewise  (;==.\a  like  manner) 
meantime,  midway,  yesterday  {A.S.,  ffcsti-an  day),  straightway.  Ths 
adveibs  north,  south,  east,  west,  home,  were  formerly  accusative 
cases. 

A  large  class  of  adverbial  adjuncts  consist  of  a  noun  preceded 
by  a  preposition  (see  \  372,  2).  Seme  of  these  adverbial  expressions 
have  been  welded  together  into  adverbs.  Thus,  with  the  prepo- 
sition on  (weakened  to  «),  we  get  abed,  asleep,  afoot,  ahead,  astern, 
adrift,  afloat,  agape,  amiss,  away,  aback,  aboard,*  &c. 

In  a  similar  way  we  get  indeed,  betimes  (i.e.,  by-times),  besides, 
hcf or  ehand ,  for  sooth,  to-day,  to-morrow,  to-nxgld,  overboard,  &c. 

A  few  adverbs  are  derived  from  nouns  by  the  suffix  -long  (formerly 
linge,  answering  to  -lings  in  German),  as  headlong  (formerly  heed- 
lynge),  sidelong,  or  sidimgj  (sideliiiges).  Darkling  comes  fi'om  an 
adjective. 

268     Adverbs  derived  from  Adjectives. — Specimens  of  the 

genitive  suffix  s  apjjcar  in  else  (foimerly  elles,  the  genitive  of  a  root 
el  or  al,  meauing  other),  once  (for  oms,  from  one),  twice  (formerly 
twyes),  thrice  (lonnerly  thryes  or  thries),  unatvares,  inwards,1  out- 
wards, &c.  (by  the  side  of  the  forms  inward,  ou'.v:ard,  &c.).  Much 
(as  in  ranch  greater  z=.  greater  by  much)  and  little  were  datives 
(miclum  and  lytlion).  Other  adverbs  were  formerly  accusative 
adjectives,  as  all,  enough,  right,  far,  near,  ere.  By  prefixing  a 
preposition  to  an  adjective,  and  tlaen  dropping  the  old  case 
sufis,  we  get  such  adverbs  as  a^nid  (A.S.,  on-middum),  abroad, 
withal,  aloud,  awry,  along ^  togetlui\\  \Ve  still  say  in  general,  in 
vain,  &c 

26'J  The  cormon  adverbial  sirffix  in  Anelo-Saxon  was  -e,||  the  omission 
of  which  reduced  many  adver'us  to  tlie  same  form  as  the  adjectives 
from  which  they  were  derived  IT  Thus,  "  He  smot  him  harde " 
became  "He  smote  him  hard."  "His  spere  stieode  faeste"=: 
"His  spear  stuck  fast."  "He  weop  biterlice "  =:  "  He  wept 
bitterly."  It  was  thus  that  we  got  sui;h  adverbs  as  those  in  the 
phrases, 'to  run /asi';  '>-i(7/ii  reverend';  '  so?-^  displeased';  'to  talk 
like  a  fool';  'to  speak  loud';  'to  sleep  sound';  'to  live  godly'; 
'  to  come  early ' ;  '  you  are  vei-y  likely  aware.'  &c.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
there  was  a  numerous  class  of  secondary  adjectives  ending  in  -lie, 
the  adverbs  from  which  ended  in   lice   (:=  like  =  ly),  as  biterlic 

•  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  French  compounds  of  A  (  =  ad),  such  aa 
tipart,  apace,  a/ront,  apiece,  agog.    (See  J/iilzncr,  L  441.) 

+  In  Jlorte  d'Atlhar,  ii.  2!36,  we  read  "  Felle  dowue  noseling,"  i.e.,  '  on  to  hij-  nose.' 
{IlalUwM,  s.  V.) 

X  Ward  (A.S.  weard),  is  in  reality  an  adjective  (used  only  in  compoimds),  and 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  vergens,  '  incUnin^  or  stretching.' 

\  Thus  also  were  foiined  anon  {=  on  ane,  '  at  one  [time],'  '  without  interval.' 
The  nonce  is  a  corruption  of  then  once  (=  than  ane{s),  '  that  one  purpose  or  time ' 
iiocA,  ii.  p.  309.) 

II  Adverbs  in  -e  are  still  found  in  Spenser. 

TI  In  old  French  there  wa-s  an  adverbial  use  of  adiectives,  which  fomid  its  way 
into  Enghsh.  Heni^e  we  say,  "  You  play  me  false  :"  "That  is  very  good ;"  " Surt 
tbat  cannot  be  true  ;■'  "I  scan:e  touched  him"  "  That  i^  gui7«  tnie."  Itisoftena 
question  whether  we  are  dealing  with  an  adverb,  or  with  an  adjective  used  a-s  the 
complement  of  the  predicate,  e.g.,  "Hope  Springs  eternal  in  the  human  bieaat" 
(P<>pe) ;  "  Slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year  "  ('rennyson). 
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(bitterlike  =  •  of  a  bitter  sort '),  biterlice ^ '  in  a  bitter  sort  of  way.' 
As  the  adverbial  sufiix  -e  fell  iuto  disuse,  the  suliix  lice  (=:  ly)  came 
to  be  treated  as  au  ordinary  adverbial  sutfix,  the  intervening 
adjective  in  -lie  {-ly)  being  either  suppressed  or  not  formed.* 
Thus  we  now  have  'bitter'  {adj.)  and  'bitterly'  {adv.),  but  not 
'  bitterlike ';  and  the  suflix  is  appended  to  Romance  as  well  as  to 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  as  perfectly,  divinely,  f 

270  Pronominal  Adverbs.— These  are  formed  from  the  pro- 
nominal roots  («)  by  the  suffix  -re,  marking  place  : — here,  there, 
where ;X  {b)  by  the  suffix  -ther  : — hither,  thither,  whither ;  {c)  by 
the  suiiix  -n  (A.S.,  ««,  the  accusative  masculine  suihx^^) : — then  ot 
than  (A.S.,  fxvwwe  or  pon>te),when;  {d)  by  the  compound  suffix  -nee, 
of  which  ce  (=cs)  is  the  genitive  suffix|| : — hence,  thence,  whence  ;^ 
{e)  from  the-' Anglo-Saxon  instrumental  case  we  get  the  (=:  ]>y), 
used  before  comparative?,  as  in  '  TAe  sooner  the  better';  why  (= 
hivi  or  huy)  and  how  {pzhwu).  'Ihe  nciiter  relative  pronoun  that 
is  often  used  as  a  connective  adverb.  What  has  in  old  writers  the 
sense  of  why  ?  or  in  what  degree  ?  Thus  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  thcos,  the  instrumental  case  of  the  neuter  this. 

271  Many  adverbs  are  identical  in  fiirm  with  prepositions,  as  by  ('he 
rode  by'),  on  ('come  on'),  off  ('be  off'),  to  ('he  caiue  to'),  out 
('go  out'),  &c.  From,  as  an  adverb,  siu'vives  in  to  and  fro.  The 
adverbial  use  of  the  words  is  in  fact  the  older  of  the  two  (ice  farther 
on,  under  '  Preposition ').  These  adverbs  combine  with  the  pro- 
nominal adveibs,  and  form  the  compound  adverbs  Jiere'm,  thereby, 
hereivith,  hitherto,  ivhereat,  thereout,  thenceforth,  &c. 

272  Adverbs  of  Negation.  The  old  English  negation  was  ne,  put 
before  the  verb,  while  not  is  put  after  it,  when  the  verb  is  firdte.    Not 


*  We  oftea  have  pairs  of  adverbs  (commonly  with  a  slighl  diffcience  of  meaning) 
forninl  wiii  or  ^villiout  the  iiitei  vention  of  the  adjective  in  lie,  as  l^-jht,  liyhtly  : 
right,  rightly  ;  hard,  hardly,  &c. 

Like  was  itself  an  adverb,  as  in  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Hira."  Here  like  is  repeated  in  so.  In  "  He  talks  like 
a  fool,"  Hk".  is  an  adverb,  and  is  itself  qualified  adverbially  (5  372,  4)  by  '  [tol  a 
fool.'     (Compare  the  dative  after  similiter  in  Latin.) 

+  When  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  in  -U  preceded  'oy  a  consonant,  e  is 
cut  off  and  y  only  is  added,  as  able,  ably,  y  is  changed  to  i  before  ly,  as  in  bodily, 
merrily,  daily.     Befi/re  -ly  II  is  reduced  to  I,  a.s/uli,  /il-ly. 

The  e  of  ue  is  elided,  as  in  truly.  Ly  is  not  added  to  adjectives  ending  in  ly. 
The  adverbial  sutfix -?i^  was  sometimes  omi«*ed,  so  that  we  get  such  phiuses  as 
'  giievous  sick  '  (S/iaksp.  R.  II.  i.  4) ;  '  exceeding  great ' ;  '  Thou  didst  it  excellent ' 
{Taming  of  Shrew,  i.  1,  89);  '  Does  easy'  (Macb.  ii.  3,  143);  '  I^ss  winning  soft,  less 
amiably  mUd'  (Par.  Lost,  ii.  478). 

i  These  adverbs  are  often  used  for  those  in  -thcr  by  the  best  writei-s,  as  "There  I 
throw  my  gage  "  (Shaksp.) ;  "  Yom-  horse  wdl  carry  you  there"  {Scott,,  &c. 

\  Compaie  the  Latin  turn  and  quum. 

II  Hence,  &c.,  are  secondary  forms.  The  older  forms  are  heonan,  htonne,  hethen, 
henne,  and  then  hennis,  hettnes,  hens,  hence;  hwanon,  wannt,  uhmlitn,  wh^nne-i ;  llinnon, 
thaniie,  thennes.  The  -»  or  -an  appears  to  mark  motion  from.  (Compare  the  Latin 
i-n-de,  u-n-de,  and  German  hi-n.) 

n  These  adverbs  followed  the  couise  of  the  con-esponding  pronouns.  Those 
derived  from  who  were  at  lust  intenogative  and  indefinite,  and  are  still  so  used. 
They  have  the  indefinite  sense  in  somewhere,  anywhere,  elsewhere,  nmvhere,  somehow, 
anyhow.  SeUloru  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  seld-hwonne  =  rarely-when  {Koch,  ii.  p. 
813).  The  is  both  relative  and  demonstrative.  _  Before  who  {hwa)  and  its  derivativea 
were  used  as  relatives,  there,  then,  than,  Sec,  had  this  sense. 
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ia  a  shortened  form  of  nought  or  nauriht  •  {i.«.,tte-a-iciht  =  n-evera 
thing),  and  consequently  is  a  strengthened  negative,!  meaning  '  in 
no  degree,'  or  '  in  no  respect.'  It  was  at  first  used  to  strengtlien  a 
previous  negative,!  just  as  Chaucer  and  other  writers  ubb  nothing 
("  Nothing  ne  knew  he  that  it  was  Arcite,"  C.  T.  1521). 

No  and  nay  are  only  varieties  of  na  z=  never,  which  was  used  before 
trmparative  adverbs,  as  '  na  ])y  teS  '  =z  nevertheless.  Xo  is  now  used 
before  comparative  adverbs  and  adjectives,  as  no  further,  no  bigger. 
The  form  No  is  now  employed  as  the  absolute  negative,  as  "  Did 
youepeak?  No."  The  older  form  for  this  was  «(?y.  The  affirma- 
tive particle  ay  or  aye  is  the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  a  =z  ever. 
{For  aye  =z  for  ever.)  Yea  (A.S.  geu)  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Gerraanya.  Yes  (A.S.  gese)  is  a  compound  of  yea  or  ye  and  the  old 
subjunctive  si  ov  sie  'be  it.'  {]l[u.tzner,  i.  446.)  Ay  or  aye  and 
nay  (rz  ever  and  never),  as  adverbs,  once  formed  part  of  a  pluase 
containing  a  verb  which  they  qualified.  §  In  yes  the  traces  of  such 
a  verb  are  still  left. 

273  Adverbs  are  sometimes  used  after  prepositions,  so  as  to 
serve  as  compendious  expressions  for  a  qualified  substan- 
tive, as  "I  have  beard  that  before  now;"  "He  has 
changed  since  then."  Now  is  equivalent  to  "  the  time  noiv 
being;"  then  to  "the  time  then  being,"  &c.  Adverbial 
phrases  are  also  used  thus,  as  "  From  beyond  tlie  sea." 

Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

274  Some  adverbs  (like  adjectives)  admit  of  degrees  of  com- 
parison. 

The  comparative  degree  of  an  adverb  is  that  form  of  it 
which  indicates  that  of  two  actions  or  qualities  which  are 
compared  together,  one  surpasses  the  other  with  respect  to 

•  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  elements  are  found  separate,  as  "  He  ne  mehte  vHht 
gefeohtan"  'He  could  not  fight.'  (Bemculf.)  Ne-ne  was  equivalent  to  neither 
-nor.    BsTon  now  and  then  uses  this  double  negative. 

•i-  We  have  the  neg-ative  doubly  strengthened  in  such  phrases  as  '  not  a  bit,'  '  not 
a  jot,' '  not  a  whit '  (where  u-hil  or  wiht  in  fact  occurs  twice).  A  bit,  a  jot,  a  straw, 
&c.,  are  acrusatives  of  measure. 

X  In  old  En^'.i^h  negatives  were  strengthenpd,  not  neuiralized,  by  repetition  :  e.g., 
•  Ke  geseah  oafie  nan  man  God  "  (Joint  i.  tS) '  No  man  hath  not  never  seen  God.' 
Til e  use  and  position  of  not  arose  from  tiie  omissif'n  of  the  negative  ne.  Thus 
"  Heo  nefden  noht  ane  moder  [Layamon  i.  10)  =  "  They  ne  had  not,  &c."  became 
"  They  h;id  not,"  &c. 

I  In  fact  we  must  repeat  with  them  the  previous  subject  and  predicate.  Thus 
"Is  not  this  true! — Ay.  Sir,"  is  at  full  length:— "Ay  (i.e.,  ever)  this  is  true." 
"  Did  you  speak  ! — Xo  ; "  is  :— '  No  or  nay  {i.e.,  never)  did  I  speak.'  Judged  by 
the  present  u-age  of  not  and  no,  not  shoiild  be  used  in  all  such  contracted  sen- 
tences as  "Doyi'U  believe  this  nr  not!"  But  or  no  has  also  the  sanc(:iou  of  the 
best  wiiters,  as  "If  you  be  ma'd  or  no"  {ahaksp.  Temp.  I.  2) ;  "Thou  kuowpst 
alone  whether  this  was  or  no"  (Tennywn).  The  phrase  'whether  or  no'  has 
established  itself  in  common  use.  Nd  and  nay  were  similarly  used  in  Anglo-Saxon 
•nd  early  English.  {Mdtzner,  ii.  p.  131 .)  Also  never  (=  na  or  no]  is  found  for  not, 
U  "  we  witen  never"  =  '  we  know  not '  ( Wiclif;  John  ix.  21). 
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Borae  circumstance  of  manner  or  degree  by  -^Tiich  they  are 
both  marked,  but  in  different  degrees.  Thus,  "  John 
reads  ill,  but  Thomas  roads  worse ;  "  *'  I  was  but  little  pre- 
pared for  that  event,  but  he  was  less  prepared." 

The  superlative  degree  of  an  adverb  is  that  form  of  it 
which  indicates  that  out  of  several  actions  or  qualities 
which  are  compared  together  one  surpasses  all  the  rest 
w  ith  respect  to  some  circumstance  of  manner  or  degree  by 
which  they  are  all  marked,  but  in  different  degrees ;  as, 
"  Of  all  these  boys,  William  writes  the  worst;"  "John 
was  less  cautious  fihan  I,  but  Thomas  was  the  least  cautious 
of  the  three." 

It  is  only  some  adverbs  of  time,  distance,  manner,  and 
deijree  which  admit  of  degrees  ,of  comparison. 

276  The  suffixes  for  compnrison  are  now  -er  and  -est.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
they  were  -or  and  -oi>t,  which  were  appended  to  adverbs  in  -e  and 
-lice,  the  final  e  of  which  was  struck  oU.  In  modem  Engh.sh 
adverbs  in  -er  and  -est  are  usually  fonued  from  those  adverbs  which 
are  the  same  in  form  as  tlie  corresponding  adjectives,  as  hard, 
harder,  hardest ;  long,  lotujer,  longest ;  fast,  faster,  fastest,  &c.  These 
Biiffixes  are  not  now  appended  to  adverbs  in  -Ig  (except  early). 
S'.ialvspere  uses  proudher,  trieer,- easier,  &c.  Of  toner  and  oftenest  are 
8tiU  common.  The  usual  mode  of  indicating  comparative  and  super- 
lative is  to  prefix  the  adverbs  viore  and  most,  as  wisely,  more  iciscly, 
most  wisely.  There  are  some  instances  in  which  the  adverbial 
suffix  -ly  is  appended  to  comparative  and  superlative  adverbs,  aa 
nearly,  mostly,  formerly,  Jirslly,  lastly. 

276      The  following  forms  should  be  noticed.* 


Fositive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

well 

evil  (contr.  ill) 

much 

nigh  or  near 

forth 

far 

better 

worse 

more 

nearer 

furtlier 

farther 

eret 

later 

rather 

best 

woi-st 

most 

next 

furthest 

farthest 

erst 

last 

late 

[adj.  rathe  J] 

The  comparatives  nctJu-r  ifrom  be-neath,)  upper,  ttiner,  outer,  or 
utter,  hinder  {.be-hind\,  are  used  only  as  adjectives.  Respecting  the 
superlative  forms,  see  §  117. 

•  Compare  }  114  and  the  notes. 

+  In  eiiily  English  ere  was  sometimes  spelt  or,  as:  "We,  or  ever  he  come  near, 
are  rendy  to  kill  him  "  (Ads  xxiii.  16) ,  "  or  ever  the  silver  card  be  loosed"  (SccUt. 
xii.  6). 

t  "  The  rathe  (early)  primrose."     {Miiton,  Lj/e.) 
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PREPOSITIOIT. 

277  Prej'iositio-ns*  are  ■words  placed  bpf-^re  snl)^tr>Mtire9.  Ijy 
means  of  ■which  we  show  the  relation  m  which  things,  and 
their  actions  and  attributes,  stand  to  other  things.  In  the 
sentence,  "  I  sa-w  a  cloud  in  the  sky,"  in  is  a  preposition, 
and  marks  the  relation  (of  place')  in  ■which  the  cloud  stands 
to  the  s/.'?/.  In  the  sentence,  "  Tuesday  comes  after  Mon- 
day,'* after  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  (of 
time)  in  which  the  comxrtfj  of  Tuesday  stands  with  respect 
to  Monday.  In  "  He  struck  the  dog  on  the  head,"  on  is  a 
preposition,  and  denotes  the  relation  of  the  act  of  strihing 
to  the  head.  In  "Tom  peeped  through  the  keyhole" 
tJtrour/h  denotes  the  relation  (of  movement  from  one  side  to 
the  other)  of  the  act  of  peeping  to  the  kei/hole.f  In  "  He  is 
foud  of  music,"  of  denotes  the  relation  of  music  to  the 
attribute  fond.  The  substantive  which  follo'ws  a  preposi- 
tion is  in  the  objective  case,  and  is  said  to  be  governed  by 
the  preposition. 

278  Things  and  tboir  actions  and  attributes  can  nrjlv  bear 
these  relations  to  other  things.  Therefore  a  prepositron  can 
only  be  placed  before  a  word  that  stands  for  a  thing,  that  is, 
a  substantive,  or  a  substantive  clause,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  substantive  (comp.  §  273),  and  can  connect  the  sub- 
stantive which  follows  it  only  with  a  substantive,  a  verb, 
or  an  adjective,  since  these  aloue  stand  for  things  and  their 
actions  and  attributes. 

Origin  of  Prepositions. 

279  It  hns  been  already  pointed  out  (see  note  on  p.  27)  that  the  criginal 
fuxictiou  of  preposiiious  was  to  give  precision  and  Ufc;tinitenL.ss  to 
the  some-what  vagxie  ideas  of  the  relations  of  actions  to  things,  which 
■were  expressed  by  the  case-ending  of  nouns.  J    They  exhibit  three 


•  ThP  word  prercsf'inn  gives  a  very  im-nerfect  description  of  this  part  of  speech, 
as  it  merely  implies  'placed  befoie'  i Latin  piae  =  he/ore,  posHus  =  placed),  and 
is  self-conti-a.-iictoi-y  -wlien  (as  is  sdmetimes  the  case)  a  preposition  comes  after  the 
word  that  it  governs,  as  in  '  the  pen  iL-hich  I  wrote  xvith.' 

+  Some  grammarians  maintain  the  crotchet  that  a  pifrosition  invariably  denotes 
the  relation  of  a  thiu'j  to  a  thintj.  E  the  above  sentence  is  eon>:.-tent -svith  this 
definition,  the  difficultv  of  a  camel's  Roing  tlirough  the  oye  of  a  needle  is  reduced 
to  very  manageable  propf.rtions.  The  original  function  of  a  preposition  (as  •will  be 
seen  from  what  follow.-)  was  to  deline  the  relation  of  an  nctio,,  to  a  thing  (\  280). 
In  a  recent  grammar  a  preposition  is  said  to  be  "  a  word  which  shows  tlie  )elation 
uf  one  nnun  to  another."  Does  "  Jack  in  the  box  "  imply  that  the  noun  Jack  is  in 
the  noun  box  t 

X  I  find  that  this  view  of  the  matter  has  the  weighty  sancbou  of  Matzner 
(i.  p.  447). 
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stages  of  constniction.  (1)  They  were  prefixed  to  the  verb,  which 
they  qualified  adverbially,  foi-raiDg  in  fact  a  compound  with  it. 
(2)  They  were  detached  from  the  verb,  but  not  i^refixcd  to  the 
noun.  At  this  stage  it  is  often  difficult  to  toll  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  a  pieposition  or  an  adverb.  (3)  They  acquired  the 
force  of  prepositions,  and  were  prefixed  to  the  nouns.*  The  first 
stage  is  represented  by  such  a  sentence  as  "  IjigstandatJ  me  strange 
geneatas"  (Caedmon)  =  ^  Stont  vassals  bystand  me';  the  second 
stage  by  "  He  heom  stod  wiiS  "  {Lai/amon)  =  '  lie  them  stood 
against,'  or  "Again  the  false  paions  the  Christen  stode  he  by" 
{P.  La)igtoft\  =  '  Against  the  false  pagans  the  Christians  he  stood 
by  ' ;  the  thii-d  by  "  Ue  stood  by  the  Christians." 

280  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  primary  functioTi  of  prepositions  is 
to  show  the  relation  between  an  action  or  attribute  and  a  thing. 
It  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  an  attributive  word,  which 
was  afterwards  dr!)pped,  that  they  came  to  show  the  relation  of  one 
i/u«^  to  another.  "The  book  on  the  table"  =" The  book  lying 
(or  being)  on  the  table,"  and  so  on. 

281  As  regards  their  etymology,  prepositions  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  classes  : — 

(1.)  Simple  Prepositions. 


at 

forth  t 

of  or  o3 

till 

by 

from  J 

on 

to 

for 

m 

througH 

np 

with 

(2.)  Prepositioiu  derived  from  Adverbs.  \ 

a.  By  a  eofnparative  suffix. 

after  over  tinder 

The  dative  which  followed  these  comparatives  was  the  dative  marking 
the  standard  of  comparison  {Koch,  ii.  p.  321). 

b.  By  prefixing  a  preposition  to  an  adverb.  P 

•  The  student  of  Greek  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing-  these  three  stages.  The 
originally  adverbial  force  of  prepositions  is  unmistakably  evident  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  is  clearly  seen  in  such  words  as  between, 
among,  &c. 

+  Forth  ia  fotmd  as  a  preposition  in  Shakspere :  "  They  issue  forth  their  city  " 
(Cor.  i.  4).  It  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  another  preposition,  '  fi'om  forth.'  It 
is  now  commonly  used  only  as  an  adverb. 

t  In  Chaucer  and  Wiclif  we  find/ro. 

§  AH  these  prepositions  were  originally  adverbs. 

I  Con  pare}  273.  In  these  prepositions  the.  steps  of  formation  are  perfectly 
clear.  (1)  From  a  simple  adverbial  or  prepositional  particle,  such  as  At  (out),  or 
te/l  (hekind)  is  formed  an  adverb  (ntan,  (efnn,  &c.)  by  means  of  the  old  adverbial 
eufhx  -an,  denoting  locality.  These  ad  rerbial  forms  sonietime.s  acquire  the  force 
of  prepositions  in  Anglo-Saxon,  sometimes  not.  (2)  This  adverb  is  preceded  by  a 
preposition  (he  =  fci  or  by,  with,  and  on,  weakened  to  a,  being  those  most  frequently 
used),  and  a  secondary  compound  is  sometime^  formed  by  prefixinga  (=  un) .  The 
resulting  conpoimds  are  advei  bs,  and  are  used  as  such,  but  also  acquire  the  forc« 
of  yrepositiuna. 
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abaft  (A.S.  a-be-seftan)  beneath  (A.S.  be-neoOan) 

above  (A.S.  a-be-ufan)  beyond  (A.S.  be-geondan) 

,^      about  (A.S.  a-be-utan)  but*  A.S.  be-utan) 

afore  (A.S.  on-forau)  or  set-  throughout  (/«<«  A.S.  l)urh-ut) 

foran)  underneath  (A.S.  under-neo- 
before  (A.S.  bi-foi-an  or  bo-  Qan) 

foran)  within  (A.S.  vriS-innan) 

beliiad  (A.S.  be-hindan)  without  (A.S.  wi5-utnii) 

(3.";  Freposiiions  fanned  by  prefixing  a  preposition  to   a  noun  or  a» 

adjective  used  substantively, 

aboard  (  =  on  board)  astride 

across  (froni  Fr.  croix)  athwart     (A.S.     on      I)weorh 

adown  t   or   down    (A.S.    of  crooked) 

dune)  atween  {see  between) 

flgainstj  (A.S.  on-gegn,ongeSn)  below 

along  (A.S.  andlang  §)  beside  II  or  besides  (A.S.   bo- 

amid    or    amidst    (A.S.     on  sidau) 

middum).  between**  (A.S.  betweonum  = 

among  or  amongst  (A.S.  on-  'by  two') 

gemangll)  betwixt  (A.S.  bet wih,  betwix, 

anent    (A.S.    on-efen    or   on-  orbetwux) 

■    einn  ^  '  on  a  level,'  '  over-  since  fi- 

against')  inside 

around  or  roiaid  outside 

aslant  withal  X+ 

Aloft  (on  lyfte  =  in  the  air)  and  abreast  are  used  now  and  then  M 
prepositions. 

*  This  old  preposition  is  often  wrongly  taken  for  the  conjunction  but.  It  means 
literally  'on  the  outside  of,'  and  thenoe  '  without' or  'except.'  Thus  "  Biitan 
uettuiu  huntian  ic  raseg"  =  'I  can  hunt  without  nets'  (Coll.)  "Ealle  butan 
auum  "  (lleoiv,  705)  =  "all  but  one.'  This  is  the  regular  construction  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  after  all  (eal).  Tluases  like  '  all  or  none  but  he'  are  un grammatical.  In 
Chaucer  we  find  "  But  meat  or  drinke  she  dressed  her  to  lie  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
house  ;ilone."  The  motto  of  tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland  is,  "Toufh  not  the  cat  but 
tlip  glove"  [Koch.  iL  p.  363).  But  may  be  followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to,  aa 
"  He  did  nothing  but  laugh."  Respecting  the  cases  in  which  but  appeai-s  to  mean 
onli/,  see  §  505. 

•r  Liter.dly,  '  off  the  hill.'    Dun  =  hiU. 

t  lu  atj.iiris'.  amidst,  and  amongst  the  s  is  the  adverbial  genitive  sufBx  (§  268). 
Tlie  (  is  an  ofEgiowth  of  the  s.     Again  is  the  older  form. 

§  From  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  preposition  and  =  opposite,  or  tn  presence  of,  which 
we  liave  in  answer. 

II  Gemang  in  AS.  means  an  assemblage  or  midtitude. 

ij  lii:  4de  has  now  reference  to  place,  as  '  A  house  beside  a  river.'  Bei^des  meana 
'in  adJitiiin  to,'  as  "  Besides  the  profit  there  is  the  honour."  This  di-stinction  is 
modera,  and  is  purely  arbitiary.  On-this-side  is  used  as  a  preposition,  like  beside, 
inside,  and  outside. 

»•  Between  comes  from  the  numeral  adjective  ttoeon  (=  Lat.  binus),  a  derivative 
from  twa  or  tu-i  (r^  two).  Betwih  wiis  formed  from  the  root  twi.  To  this  wasadded 
the  adverbial  genitive  suffix  s  (6e(u'ix),  and  subsequently  the  offgro^h  t  (}  218). 
The  parts  of  the  compound  beiwennum  might  be  separated.  'Be  s«em  tweonum' 
(by  the  lakKS  twain)  =.  '  between  the  lakes.' 

t+  Since  or  sinne.i  is  formed  by  the  sutfix  -«  from  tin  ("  Sin  thilke  day,"  =  since 
that  day —Chaucer),  a  shortened  form  of  the  adverb  siQan  (aithen),  derived  from  ti8 
=  later' 

H  Aiwa}  s  placed  at  the  end  of  the  olauuM. 
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(4.)   Prepositions  formed  by  prefixing  an  adverbial  particle  to  a 

preposition : — 

into  tmtil*  upon  without 

onto  vmto  witbin 

(5.)  From  the  pAjective  weard  (=:Lat.,  twyens"),  preceded  by  the 
adverb  io,f  we  get  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  adjective  toioeard,  meaning 
'approaching,  future. 'J 

Toweard  and  toweardes  (formed  by  the  genitive  inflection,  {see 
^  268),  were  used  as  adverbs,  and  then  accxuired  the  force  of  pre- 
positions. Nigh  {neah),  near,  nearer,  and  next,  are  adjectives  iised 
tirst  as  adverbs  and  then  as  prepositions.  {See  §  IH.)  When  used 
as  adverbs  they  are  foUowed  by  to.  JSre  (A.S.,  eer)  is  a  comparative 
adjective,  used  fh'st  adverbially  and  then  as  a  preposition.  Past, 
once  an  attributive  participle,  is  now  a  preposition,  as  '•  He  went 
past  the  hcu.?'!." 

281  In  Anglo-Saxon  passive  and  other  impersonal  verbs  might  be  used 
without  a  subject  of  any  kind  expressed  {§  382),  simplj'  to  aihnn 
that  an  action  takes  place,  without  referring  it  to  any  agent. 
Participles  are  often  employed  imiiersoually  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  As  we  may  have  a  nominative  absolute  consisting  of  a 
participle  qualifying  a  substantive  (see  §  372,  5),  so  we  may  have 
a  participle  used  absolutely  without  any  substantive  for  it  to 
qualify,  as:  "  Speaking  generally,  this  will  be  found  true"; 
"Barring  accidents,  we  shaU  amve  to-morrow."  'Participles  thus 
used  are  sometimes  wrongly  set  do^vn  as  prepositions,  as  conccrmng, 
considering,  respecting,^  &c.  In  some  cases  these  active  participles 
have  supplanted  passive  participles  which  qiialified  the  noun.  Thus, 
"considering  his  conduct"  was  "his  concluct  considered,"  just  as 
we  still  say,  "All  things  considered."  Notwithstanding, pending, 
and  during  are  participles  qiiaUfying  the  noun  that  foUows  in  the 
nominative  absolute.  Nottcithttanding  is  sometimes  placed  after 
the  noun,  especially  in  legal  phraseology.  San:  (Fr.  saiif)  and 
except  are  of  French  origin,  and  are  remnants  of  Latin  ablatives 
absolute  in  which  salvo-  and  excepto-  were  used.  In  old  English, 
out-taken  is  found  for  except.  In  Shakspere  we  stiU  find  excepted  : 
"  Always  excepted  my  dear  Claiidio."  As  both  the  nominative  and 
the  objective  case  are  used  in  the  absolute  construction  (§  372,  5), 
save  he  and  save  him  are  both  allowable. 

283  The  principal  relations  -whicli  prepositions  indicate  are 
those  o{ place,  time,  and  causality.\\ 

•  \he  old  Gothic  preposition  und  (=  German  bis)  appeared  in  Anglo-Saxon  aso5 
(just  B6  the  Gothic  («n(Au5  became  toth  ortooih).  The  older  form  maintained  ita 
grourvl  in  und-til  (until]  and  und-to  {unto)  =  '  all  the  way  to.' 

t  The  adjective  (or  adverb)  ward  (u-eard)  forms  various  compound  adverbs,  as 
norihwuTd,  heavenward,  Godward.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by  the  preposi- 
tion to  as  to  Godward  (2  Cor.  lii.  4). 

I  Hunce  '  inclining:  to,'  '  favourable.'  The  opposite  of  this  is  '  froward '  {^from- 
ward),  and  the  negative  of  it  ■  mitoward.'  In  old  English  /romward  is  used  as  a 
preposition,  meaning  '  away  from.' 

\  Sometimes  these  participles  (as,  e.g.,  respecting)  have  retained  or  acquired  a 
shade  of  meaning,'  peculiar  to  themselves. 

II  By  catisaiity  is  meant  the  a' use,  r.'ason,  OT  /•■'ry^se  of  any  action  or  event.  When 
we  say, /uUo,'  water,  oj  marks  the  cautt  of  the/ui»ea«. 
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Prepositions  were  first  used  to  express  relation  in  space,  then  they 
were  applied  to  relation  in  time,  and  lastly  were  used  metaphorically 

to  mark  relations  of  causality  or  modality.  The  foUo»ving  examples 
will  show  the  course  of  these  changes. 

284  By  means — (1)  '  Alongside  of,'  or  '  close  to,'  in  connexion  either 
with  rest  or  with  motion,  as  '  Sit  5y  me';  'The  path  runs  by  the 
river';  '  We  went  by  your  house';  *  He  lives  by  himself,'  i.e., '  with 
himself  as  his  only  neighbour';  'To  put  a  thing  by'  is  to  put  it 
somewhere  near,  or  by  our  side,  not  in  front ;  hence,  out  of  the  way, 
just  as  we  say  '  to  put  aside.'  If  a  man  swears  by  an  altar  or  a 
relic,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  place  his  hand  on  it,  or  at  least  go 
close  up  to  it.  (2)  If  I  arrive  by  ten  o'clock,  the  time  of  my  arrival 
is  close  to,  ov  just  before,  ten  o'clock.  By  and  by  properly  denotes 
a  time  close  to  the  present.*  '  Day  by  day,'  implies  that  one  day  is 
next  to  the  other  without  interval.  (3)  It  is  natural  to  seek  the 
doer  or  iiistroment  of  an  act  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  locality 
of  the  action.  Hence  by  came  to  denote  the  agent  f  or  instrument. 
"  Abel  was  killed  by  Caiu,"  means  literally  '  Abel  was  killed  beside 
Cain.'  "  He  is  older  by  two  years,"  impUes  that  the  excess  of  age 
is  caused  by  two  years. 

For  in  Anglo-Saxon  means  '  in  front  of'  '  before.'  with  reference 
both  to  place  and  to  time  (compare  the  Latin  pro).  From  the  idea  of 
standing  in  front  of  ca,m.Q  first  that  of  defending,  as  wheu  we  say  '  To 
fight /ar  one's  king;  and  then  that  of  representing,  or  taking  the 
place  of  (compare  avri  and  pro).  Thus  an  advocate  appears  for 
his  client,  or  one  person  is  '  taken  for  another ' ;  or  is '  responsible  _/br 
another.'  This  idea  of  substitution  or  exchange  often  occurs,  as  in 
'  To  die /or '  ;  'To  exchange,  barter,  or  sell  for'  ;  '  Eye  for  eye.' 
Exchange  passes  into  the  sense  of  requital,  as  '  He  was  punished /or 
the  crime.'  The  idea  of  '  in  return  or  exchange  for '  underhes  such 
phrases  as  'grateful  for,'  'sorry /or,' 'to  work /or,' 'to  seek /or,' 
'  to  wait  for,'  {work,  &c.  being  the  price  in  exchange  for  which 
the  object  is  secured).  Hence /or  comes  to  signify  'purpose'  in 
generaL  '  He  did  this/or  love  of  me '  means  '  in  presence  of  his  love 
of  me  as  a  stiinulatiug  motive.'  '  In  presence  of '  may  peiss  into 
the  meaning  'in  spite  of  (just  as  when  we  say  "  He  persevered  in 
thefrice  of  all  obstacles  "),  as  in  "  For  aU  his  wealth,  he  is  unhappy." 
The  idea  of  interest  or  benefit  may  spring  out  of  that  in  which /or 
denotes  in  place  of,  and  thence  on  behalf  of  to  the  advantage  of. 

Of  and  off  are  only  various  modes  of  writing  and  pronoimcing  the 
same  word.  It  is  only  in  later  EngUsh  that  off  has  been  restricted 
to  particular  shades  of  the  general  meaning.  The  word  indicates 
movement  or  separation  from  something,  or  the  starting-point  from 
which  some  action  proceeds,  as  in  '  Get  ojTthat  chair '  ;  *  A  long  way 
off  the  mark ' ;  '  he  went  out  of  the  room ' ;  '  He  comes  of  a  good 
stock ' ;  'To  buy  of  a  person ' ;  '  To  expect  something  of  a  person ' ; 
*  Of  &  child,'  i.e.  'from  the  time  when  he  was  a  child.'  A  vessel  is 
off  the  coast  when  it  ia  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  The  idea  of 
separation  underlies  all  such  phrases  as  '  to  cure  of  ;  '  to  clear  of  ; 

•  Chancer  speaks  of  "  two  yonge  knightes  ligging  by  and  by,"  i.e., "  Ijiogaide  bj 
side." 
T  Oouipajre  the  pronn-'iaUsm  "That's  all  alottg  of  you." 
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'  to  cleanse  of  ;  '  to  deprive  of  ;  '  to  acquit  of  ;  ' free  of  ;  '  desti- 
taite  of  'To  beware  of  implies  'keeping  aloof  fiom.'  If  a 
t!iiug'  smells 0/ musk,'  or  '  tastes  0/ onions,'  the  smell  or  taste  cornea 
from  the  musk  or  onions. 

That  which  comes  from,  or  is  taken  from  a  thing,  was  a  part  of 
it,  or  belonged  to  it  in  some  way.  Hence  spring  two  meanings. 
1.  0/  is  used  in  the  partitive  sense,  as  in  'A  piece  of  cheese'  ; 
'  One  of  the  luen  ' ;  '  To  partake  of,'  &c.  2.  Of  denotes  possession, 
as  in  '  The  house  of  my  father,'  or  marks  that  an  attribute  pertains 
to  something,  as  in  '  The  brightness  of  the  sun.'  It  thus  becomes 
the  general  equivalent  of  the  geuiti\  c  or  possessive  case. 

A  thing  is  made  from  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Hence  we  say,  'A  bar  of  iron  ' ;  '  A  book  of  poetry' ;  '  A  stack  of 
com  ' ;  '  A  pint  of  beer.'  From  denoting  the  material  of  a  thing, 
of  passes  on  to  denote  the  constitution  or  characteristic  of  a 
thing  in  general,  as  in  '  A  man  of  high  rank ' ;  '  A  person  of  great 
wealth.' 

A  man's  works  or  productions  come  from  him.  Hence  we  speak 
of  ' a  play  of  Shakspere ' ;  'a  symphony  of  Beethoven,'  &c.  Of 
also  marks  generally  the  source  from  which  an  action  proceeds. 
Hence  it  denotes  the  agent  or  means,  as  '  He  was  led  of  the 
Spirit ' ;  '  Tempted  of  the  devU ' ;  '  The  observed  of  all  observers,' 
i.e.,  'The  person  observed  6y  all  observei-s.'  'Full  q/"  water,' 
i.e.,  'Filled  tvitk  water.' 

A  result  si^rings  from  a  cause.  Hence  of  marks  the  cause  or 
ground  of  an  action  or  feeling,  that  which  excites  it ;  as  in  'To  die 
of  a  broken  heart  ' ;  'To  do  a  thing  of  one's  free  will,'  '0/  right,' 
or  '  of  necessity  ' ;  '  To  be  sick  of  a  fever.'  '  The  love  of  money '  ia 
'  the  love  excited  by  money,'  and  so  '  directed  towards  it.'  So 
'Fond  of  ;  '  weary  of'  ;  '  gmlty  of  ;  '  proud  of  ;  '  conscious  of  ; 
'sensible  0/','  &c.,  denote  emotions  caused  by,  or  springing  from 
something. 

'  I  heard  of  his  death '  marks  that  '  his  death  '  was  the  starting- 
pomt  of  the  news  that  came  to  me.  Hence  0/ comes  to  mean  con- 
cer)img  or  respecting  in  a  variety  of  phrases.  If  we  '  speak  of 
Cicero,'  Cicero  is  the  starting-point  of  our  speech.  '  A  copy  of  a 
thing '  is  '  a  copy  taken  from  it.'  A  man  is  '  strong  of  arm '  when 
his  strength  proceeds  from  his  arm.  '  He  lived  there  upwards  of  a 
year,'  means  '  during  a  certain  period  reckoned />'ow  the  end  of  the 
year.' 

To  (spelt  too  in  some  of  its  adverbial  uses)  denotes  the  point  to 
wliich  a  movement  is  directed  (as  in '  go  <o  '),  or  the  proximity  which 
is  the  result  of  the  movement  (as  in  '  close  to '),  or  (metaphorically) 
the  object  or  purpose  of  some  action  (as  in  '  He  came  to  see  me' ; 
'They  came  to  dinner'),  or  that  to  which  the  influence  of  some 
action  or  attribute  extends,  and  which  is  therefore  aif ected  by  it  (as 
in  '  That  is  a  pleasm-e  to  me ' ;  '  This  is  painful  to  me ').  '  Give  him 
a  shilling  and  a  loaf  too,'  means  "  Give  him  a  loaf  in  addition  to  the 
shilling.'  '  That  is  too  bad'  means  "  something  »»  addition  to  bad, 
something  more  than  merely  bad.' 

W^itllis  a  shortened  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  adverb  wi'Ser;  formed 
by  the  comparative  suffix  ther  (§  106.  uote),fi'oin  an  ancient  root  ici 
or  vi,  denoting  separation.     The  ancient  meaning  of  with  (h  iS)  ia 
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from,*  Tsiiiuli  we  stii!  preserve  in  withhold  and  withdrato.  The 
notion  of  separation  passed  into  that  of  opposition,  from  which  with 
derived  its  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  of  '  against,'  still  main- 
tained in  '  withstand,'  '■to  be  angry  with ' ;  "  weigh  oath  with  oath  " 
(Shakspure),  i.e., '  weigh  oath  against  oath,'  &c.  Opposition  impliea 
proximity,  aixd.  proximity  en^gests  association,  and  so  with  came  by 
its  modem  sense,  as  in  '  Come  with  us.'  In  this  sense  it  denotes 
attendant  circumstances  (as  in  '  I  will  come  with  pleasure  ').  Among 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  an  action  is  the  instrument  with 
which  it  is  perfoi-med.  Hence  another  of  the  common  meanings  of 
with.  All  its  oilier  senses  are  only  modifications  of  these  two.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  ijrepositions,  their  various  metaphorical  mean- 
ings are  easily  deduced  from  the  primary  relation  in  space  which 
they  denote.  With  has  supplanted  the  old  preposition  mid  (=  Ger- 
man mit). 

Most  of  the  above  words  are  adverbs  as  well  as  prepositions.  The 
mode  in  which  they  are  used  will  always  determine  which  part 
of  sjieech  they  are.  "When  they  are  prepositions  there  is  always  a 
substantive,  expressed  or  understood,  which  they  govern.  (But 
compare  §  273.)  In,  "  He  laid  one  book  above  the  other,"  above  is  a 
preposition.  In,  "One  was  below,  the  others  above,"  below  and 
above  are  adverbs. 


COITJUNCTION. 

285  Conjunctions  are  eo  called  because  they  join  words  and 

seuteuces  together  (Lat.  con=  '  together,'  Jungo  =  '  I  join'); 
but  a  word  is  not  necessarily  a  conjunction  because  it  does 
this.  Who,  tvhicJi,  and  that  are  connective  words  which  are 
pronouns.  (See  §  403.)  When,  where,  whither,  as,  than, 
&c.,  are  connective  words  which  are  adverbs  (§§  262, 
263). 

286  Definition. — Conjunctions  are  connective  words,  which  have 
neither  a  pronominal  nor  an  adverbial  signification. 

287  Prepositions  show  the  relation  of  one  notion  to  another.  Con- 
junctions show  the  relation  of  one  thought  to  another  (see 
^  294).  Hence  conjunctions  for  the  most  partf  join  one  sentence 
to  another. 


•  "Heged^lde  lif  wi^  lice,"  "He  separated  life  from  [the]  body'  {Beoumlf, 

733). 

t  The  single  exception  is  the  conjunction  and,  which,  besides  uniting  one  sentence 
to  anoiher,  may  unite  words  which  stand  iu  the  same  relation  to  some  other  word 
in  the  sentence,  as  in  "  Two  and  three  make  tive,"  where  two  and  thref.  stand  in  the 
eam»  relution  to  the  verb  make  :  "  Tom  sat  between  John  and  James,"  where  John 
and  James  are  in  the  same  relation  to  sat  between.  It  is  easy  to  tee  that  in  such 
cases  and  does  not  show  a  connexion  between  the  notions  expressed  by  '  two'  and 
'  thiee,'  or  '  Jolm '  and  '  James,'  but  in  each  case  shows  tlie  cannexion  between 
two  thnuffhts,  namely,  that  two  has  to  do  with  the  making  oi  five,  and  that  three  has 
to  do  with  the  makinfr  of /ce  ,•  that  Tom  has  a  relation  of  jjosition  to  John,  and 
that  Tom  has  a  relation  of  position  to  James.  Some  grammarians  will  have  it  that 
in  all  such  cases  two  co-ordiuate  sentences  are  contracted  (§445)  into  one,  but  it  ia 
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188  "As  regards  their  syntactical  use  conjunctions  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  : — 1.  Co-ordinative  Uonj unctiona ; 
2.  Siibordinative  Conjunctions.* 

As  regards  their  aig nificatioiiy  conjunctions  may  bo  thus 
classified : — 

1.  Simple: — and,  both,  that. 

2.  Adversative  or  exceptive :—  but. 

3.  Alternative: — either — or;   neither — nor. 

4.  Causal: — because,  since,  as,  for,  lest. 

6.  Hypothetical : — if,  an,  unless,  -without,  except. 

6.  Concessive: — though,  although,  albeit. 

7.  Temporal: — after,  before,  ere,  tui,  until,  now,  while, 

since. 
2S3i     1.    Co-ordinative   conjunctions   are    those    which   unite 
either  co-ordinate  clauses  (§  402),  or  words  which  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

The  co-ordinative  conjunctions  are  and,  but,  either,  or, 
neither,  nor,  whether,  both. 

Either — or,  neither — nor,ivheihi  r — or,  both — and,  are  used  in  pairs 
as  correlatives.  In  old  English  ne^ — tm  were  used  for  neither — 
nor. 

Both  (in  A.S.  b&,  the  neuter  plural  fonn  of  begen,  as  ttcu  cf  ttvcgen  ; 
see  §  97)  is  simply  a  numeral  adjective  (as  in  "  They  were  both 
killed"),  which  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  conjunction.  The  pro- 
noun uhether  (see  §  155)  in  hke  manner  is  now  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion to  introduce  two  alternative  induect  inteiTogatives  (as  "I  will 
tell  you  whether  it  is  true  or  not "  ),  or  one  of  two  alteraative  hj'po- 
theses  (as  "  I  wdl  do  it,  whether  (  :=  either  if)  you  like  it  or  not  " ). 

Or  is  a  contracted  fonn  of  the  old  pronoun  other  f  (A.S.,aw0er, 
iSor  or  a'Sor),  which  was  used  as  an  alternative  conjunction. 

quite  futile  to  attempt  to  cut  the  preceding  into  separate  sentences.  To  say '  Two 
make  Ave  and  three  make  five,'  or  '  Tom  sat  between  John  and  Tom  sat  between 
James,'  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  it  is  quite  inadmiasible  to  substitute  some  nther  verb 
for  make,  or  some  olher  preposition  for  between.  Granmiatical  analysis  ha.;  to  deal 
with  the  expre.ssions  before  us,  not  witli  something-  else  that  we  ai  c  told  to  substi- 
tute in  iheir  place.  Some  grammarians  adopt  the  eccentric  idea  tliat  in  rase.--  hke 
the  above  "  and  does  the  work  of  a  preposition  "  ( =  with).  They  .should  at  least  be 
prepared  to  maintain  that  "  Tom  and  tne  took  a  walk  "  is  good"  English.  To  say 
that  'Prepositions  connect  words  and  conjunctions  connect  stutenees,'  is  neat  and 
terse  in  form,  but  imperfect,  inexact,  and  mislpading  in  sense.  The  sta'emtnt  in 
\  287  contains  all  that  is  true  in  it,  and  excludes  what  is  inexact  and  enoneous. 

*  Most  grummaxians  distribute  conjunctions  into  copulative  and  disjuuctwe  con- 
jai^tions.  A  copulative  co7ijuiictlon  is  a.  joining  word  which  couples  together.  A  dis- 
junctive conjunction  is  a.  Joining  word  w/iich  disjoins.  A  person  need  be  very  keen- 
eiglited  to  see  the  sense  or  utility  of  this  classification. 

t  Tliis  word  i^  not  the  same  as  other  ~  the  Gothic  anthar.  There  were  two  com- 
pounds of  'hwa33er'  in  Anglo-Sa.xon,  '  a-ge-hwtefter,'  from  which  we  get  either 
(which  properly  means  io!A,  see  'i\  173,  175),  and  '  a-hwttSer,'  from  which  came 
the  pronoun  awtlicjr  or  other,  and  its  negative  nuQer,  i,othrr,  or  noulher,  which  have 
still  a  provincial  existence.  This  (formed  without  the  paiticle  ge,  which  fives  the 
idea  of  combination;  is  the  proper  aitentolwe  pronoun,  but  ha.'  been  supphuiled  by 
iither. 

I 
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The  co-ordiuative  use  of  but  sprang  out  of  its  subord-'-native  usfl 
(note  on  §  289),  in  which  it  introduced  an  exception  to  a  general 
statement.  From  that  it  came  to  denote  C07itrast,  and  eo  acquired 
the  force  of  a  co-ordinativa  and  adversative  conjunction,  and 
supplanted  the  old  word  ■  ac' 

288c  2.  Subordinative  conjunctions  are  those  which  unite  suh~ 
ordinate  clauses  (see  §  412)  to  the  principal  clause  of  a 
sentence.  They  never  couple  words  only. 
The  subordinative  conjunctions  are  that,  as,  if,  an,  lest, 
unless,  though,  although,  but,  after,  ere,*  before,  for,  till, 
until,  without,  because,  now,  while,  albeit,  since,  except. 

289  That  was  originally  the  neuter  demonstrative  pronoun,  used  to 
point  to  the  iuct  stated  in  an  independent  sentence,  as  "  It  was 
good;  he  saw  that."  By  an  inversion  of  the  order  tliis  became 
"He  saw  that,  (namely)  it  was  good,"  and  so  passed  into  the  form, 
"  He  saw  that  it  was  good,"  where  that  has  been  transferred  to 
the  accessory  clause,  and  become  a  mere  sign  of  grammatical 
subordination.  A  subordinate  clause  of  this  kiud  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  a  substantive  (see  §  403).  It  may  be  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  verb  {e.g.,  "That  he  has  gone  away  is  certain"),  as 
the  object  of  a  verb  (e.ff.,  ''I  know  that  he  said  so"),  or  in 
apposition  to  a  substantive  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun.f 

290  One  function  of  the  adverb  as  waa  to  give  a  relative  force  to  the 


•  Ere  is  often  written  or  in  old  writei-s  {?  276). 

+  E.g.,  "  Is  pset  s«g(i  t)set  hi  comon,"  '  That  is  said,  that  they  cnme  '  {Bed.  i.  1). 
It  was  through  the  inters-eution  of  this  second  that,  that  subiiantive  clauses  were 
at  first  used  after  prepositions,  as  "Ic  cwime  iier  pam  pset  he  saS,"  '  I  will  come 
ere  that,  that  he  goes';  "  Se  apostol  hine  swang  for  pan  pwt  he  wolde  Godes  hjTde 
forletan,"  "The  apostle  chastised  him /or  (AcK,  that  he  wished  to  abandon  God's 
flock.'  "Ealle  pa  pLngsiudonon  pinrehanda  baton  pamanum,  |)aet  pu  pinehand 
on  him  ne  astiecoe,"  '  All  those  things  are  in  thine  hand  but  that  one,  that  thou 
stretch  not  thine  hand  upon  him '  (Job  i.  12).  Here  the  accessoiy  clause  is  in  appo- 
sition to  the  demonstrative  govern^^d  by  the  preposition.  iN'ext  tiie  conjunctive 
'  pat'  was  weakened  to  '  pe,'  and  attached  to  tne  preceding  demonstrative,  wh  ch 
was  thus  made  relative  or  connective  in  it^  force  (see  note  on  'i  150),  and  so  in  its 
ttuTi  passed  over  to  the  accessory  clause ;  as  "  TErpam  J>e  se  coce  crawe,"  '  ere  that 
the  cock  crow.'  The  dropping  of  •  pe'  gave  rise  to  such  forms  as  "For  pani 
heora  ys  heolina  rioe"  ■—  '  for  that  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  use  of 
the  indeclinable  that  in  place  of  the  iniiected  forms  of  the  pronoun,  or  the  omis- 
sion of  the  inflected  form  and  tlie  retention  of  the  coujunciion  '  pset'  (as  in  "  Hit 
ne  masg  to  nahte  baton  pset  hit  sy  lit-awoi-pen,"  '  It  is  good  for  naught  but  that  it 
should  be  cast  out,'  Matt.  v.  13),  gave  lise  to  such  constructions  as  "  In  that  He 
Himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,"  &c.  {Heb.  ii.  18) ;  "I  wotdd  have  come,  but 
that  I  was  unwell  ";  "  Before  that  certain  came  from  James  he  did  eat  with  the 
Gentiles"  (Gal.  ii.  12),  &:c.  In  these  cases  i/<,  hut,  he/ore,  &.C.,  are  stiU.  prepositions 
which  are  followed  by  a  substantive  clause.  Lastly,  the  conjunction  that  disap- 
peared, leading  such  constructions  as  "  rcr  hebiscop  w»ie,"  '  ere  he  was  bishop'; 
"  Nfebbe  ge  ILf  on  eow  biitan  ge  etan  mln  flsesc,"  '  Ye  have  not  hfe  in  yon  but 
(=  except) ye  eat  My  flesh'  (John  vi.  53) ;  "  He  went  away  before  I  came,"  &e.,  in 
which  the  prepositions  ere,  but,  before,  &c.,  have  absorbed  the  conjunctive  particle, 
and  so  may  at  last  be  regarded  as  being  theru^ielves  conjunctions.  (Compare  what 
Is  said  respecting  btcausn,  while,  &c.)  Some  grammarians  prefer  to  regard  them 
•s  being  still  prepositions  followed  by  a  substantive  clause,  ■nhich  has  diopped  the 
that  (§  4  6).  In  the  case  of  biitan,  an  ellipseof  the  verb  gavesucb  constructions  as  ; 
"  N.^n  mac  n-^  t  b  iiton  f  teo  er  ana  "  ( =  'No  man  knoweth  but  my  fat  her  only ' ) ,  f  ot 
■•biiton  pa-m  pset  feeder-  ana  wat."  This  may  justify  (but  does  not  necessitate 
vucb  eonstruclaons  as  "  Nobody  knows  it  but  I." 
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indofiiiite  mid  demonstrative  adverbs  when,  whne,  then,  there  (.Sbo 
note  ou  $  168).  Thus  were  formed  wlien-as  and  whereat.*  Not 
only, however,  were  ichen  and  where  used  without  the  as  ;  as  might 
be  used  without  the  when  or  where,  as  "  I  met  Jaines  as  I  was 
coming liither  "; "  \ie quer  as ys  bones  lygge^  "  (  =  where  his  bones  lie). 
From  denoting  ^/(Tff;,  'whereas'  came  to  \ndicate  attendant  circurr.~ 
stances.  Thus  "  I  held  my  tongue  whereas  the  rest  kept  talking," 
=^  '  I  held  my  tongue  [in  cii-cumstances]  in  which  the  rest  kept  talk- 
ing.' The  adverbial  sense  of  whereas  has  now  become  so  weakened, 
that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  mere  conjunction.  It  is  some- 
times in  this  character  replaced  by  us.  Thus  "-4s  you  say  so,  I 
must  believe  it."  As  is  also  iised  in  the  sense  of  as  if,  or  as  though 
("  His  heart  throbbed  as  it  would  have  burst,"  Scott). 

291  If  (A.S.  gif)  is  connected  by  the  best  authorities  \vith  the  Gothic 
iba  or  jabai.j  It  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  and,  which  once  (like 
etand  koi)  had  the  sense  of  also  or  even.  And  if  ^=  even  if.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  tliere  was  also  a  particle  ono,  which  had  a  conditional  force. 
Tliis  probably  is  the  source  of  an,  meaning  (/',  as  in  ''He  shall  an  it 
please  him  "  \llamlet,  iv.  6  )  An  and  ««rfare  sometimes  confounded. 

2914  Lest  is  the  same  as  the  superlative  adverb  least.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
we  find  '  la?3 '  {less)  preceded  by  '  }<y '  (the  ablative  of  pffit;,  and 
sometimes  followed  by  "  l^c ',  which  gave  a  relative  or  subordinative 
force  to  the  phrase,  '  \>j  Iks,'  or  '  l<y  la;3  J^e,'  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  qvominus  =: '  that  by  so  much  the  less."  %  The  super- 
lative was  used  in  Like  manner,  '  J'e  laeste  pe '  is  found  {Sax.  Chr.  694, 
F.)  ^=  quo  minime.  "  Flee  lest  he  slay  thee,"  means  "  Flee,  that  so 
least  he  may  slay  thee."  We  sometimes  find  lest  that,  where  that 
(hke  'ptf)  gives  a  subordinating  force  to  lest  (^  lo8,  note). 

291f  Unless  is  a  compound  of  on  and  the  comparative  less,  and  means 
much  tlie  same  as  minus  in  arithmetic.  "  He  will  be  ruined  unless 
you  help  him  ",  means  '  Subtract  [from  aU  the  circumstances  of  the 
case]  your  helping  him,  and  he  wiU  be  ruined.' 

291(/  Though,  was  originally  an  advei-sative  adverb,  meaning  'never- 
theless.' It  is  stDi  so  iised,  as  :  "  You  are  still  in  time ;  make  naste 
though."  To  give  ib  a  subordinative  power  \)e  or  that  was  origmally 
appended,  but  afterwards  dropped. 

291(;  The  mode  in  which  the  prepositions  bnt,  after,  ere,  before,for,  till,^ 
until,  and  without'beca.Ta&  conjimctions  has  been  already  explaiaed 
(§  289,  note),  and  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  because,  noiv,  and  while. 
Because  was  originally  '  by  the  cause  that, '  while  was '  the  while 
that  '{while  =  htvil=^  time'),  that  introducing  a  substantive  clause  in 
appos  ion  to  the  nonncause  or  while.  AMien  that  was  dropped,  its 
suboru  -.'ative  power  passed  to  the  preceding  phrase,  which  hardened 
into  a  conjunction.  ||  Kow  that  became  tlie  conjunction  now  in  a 
similar  way.    Sine©  is  formed  by  the  adverbial  genitive  sufOx 

•  "There,  whereas  all  the  plagues  and  harms  aboimd  "  {Spenser,  F.  Q.  IV.  i.  20) . 

t'Kot  with  the  verb  eiive,  though  at  tirst  it  seems  natural  to  reg-aid  it  as  the 
'uiperaitive  of  that  verb,  of  which  the  Scotch  gia  (  =  gi'en  =  given,  i.e.,  granted)  is 
tne  paiticiple. 

J  E.g.,  "Wariafjeow,  t»y-l8es  eower  heortan  gehefl^ode  syn,"  'Beware,  ihatiy 
10  much  the  less  (  =  lesl)  your  hearts  be  over-charged     (Luke  xxi.  34. 1 

§  Ti/l  and  until  were  used  in  the  Northern  dialect  for  to  and  unto.  When  they 
passed  into  general  use  they  became  resfcrictecl  to  re  ationa  of  time. 

i  Whilst  was  formed  by  the  adverbial  geuiuve  a  ,.ix  s  and  its  offgiuwth  t. 
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(«  =  »  or  es)  from  sin,  a  sliortpuoti  form  of  si'hen,  from  «t?5  ])am  ^ 
'after  tliat.'*  Albeit  {all-be-it)  ia  a  short  concessive  or  impe- 
rative sentence.  Except  at  first  fonned  a  nominative  (or 
objective)  absolute  willi  the  following  clause.  When  that  was 
dropped,  except  became  a  conjunction. 
''.91/  Many  words  which  are  frequently  set  down  as  conjunctions  are 
really  simple  adverbs,  not  having  even  a  connective  force,  except  in 
so  far  as  every  demonstrative  word,  which  refers  to  something  that 
has  already  been  said,  causes  a  connexion  in  thought.f  though  a  mere 
demonstrative  is  not,  grammaticalUj  speaking,  a  connective  worcL 
Such  words  as  therefore,  still,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  con- 
sequently, hoivever,  hence,  accordingly^  likewise,  also,  are  adverbs, 
inasmuch  as  they  indicate  some  of  the  conditions  or  circumstances 
under  which  the  predicate  of  the  clause  to  which  they  belong  is 
asserted  of  the  suljject.  (See  further  in  the  Syntax,  under  the  head 
of  Collateral  Hentences,  §  40S.) 


IWTERJECTIOW. 

293  Interjections  are  words  which,  are  us^d  to  express  some 
emotion  of  the  mind,  bvit  do  not  enter  into  the  construction 
of  sentences;  as,  Oh  !  0!  Ah  1  Ha!  Alas!  Fie!  Pshaw! 
Hurrah  ! 

In  written  language  interjections  are  usually  followed  by 
what  is  called  a  mark  of  admiration  (!).  The  word  interjec- 
tion comes  from  theLatin  inter, '  between,'  and./acio, '  I  cast.* 


*  The  derivation  of  the  conjimction  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  preposi- 
tion i§  281). 

+  As  "  He  suddenly  lost  all  his  fortune.  Thii  was  a  prer.t  blow  to  liim."  No 
one  would  treat  this  as  a  relative  or  connective  pronoun  in  such  a  sentence. 
The  same  is  obviously  trae  of  .such  a  senteuce  as,  '  ■  He  was  idle.  For  that  reason 
he  did  not  succeed."  But  put,  instead  of /or  that  reason,  its  exact  grammatical 
equivalent  therffore,  and  half  the  wiiters  of  grammars  will  tell  us  that  there/ore 
is  a  conjunction. 

A  pi oper  attention  to  the  naliu'e  and  use  of  adverbs  will  enaMe  us  to  correct 
mistakes  on  tlie  subject  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  grammars  of  most  languages. 
Even  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  are  not  free  from  tliem.  Thus,  quuni  in 
Latin  is  an  adverb,  not  a  conjunction,  even  vLen,  for  the  fake  of  convenience,  we 
translate  it  by  since.  The  explanation  is  not  that  quum  is  sometimes  an  adveib 
and  sometimes  a  conjunction,  but  that  the  Komans  used  a  word  meaning  u-h^n  in 
cases  where  we  use  the  word  sina.  Quum  is  in  form  and  meaning  the  <  orrelative 
of  turn,  and,  like  it,  refers  botli  to  time  and  to  atteiidant  circumstances.  So  u:  =  as, 
ttt  =  ho  r,  ui  =  that,  ut  =  u-hen,  is  the  same  pait  of  sijeech  in  all  these  uses,  and 
to  a  Roman  ear  conveyed  in  all  cases  the  same  fundamental  meaning.  The 
adverbial  force  of  ut  may  be  indicated  by  treating  it  as  other  relatives  aie  often 
trea*ed  in  translation,  namely,  by  sub.-ilituting  for  it  a  demonstiative  with  aeon- 
junction.  As  qui  =  and  he,  so  ut  —  and  so.  Thus,  tarn  validus  est  ut  nemo  eum 
superare  possit,  "  He  lias  such  and  such  a  degree  of  strength,  and  so  no  one  can 
overcome  him."  The  ut  refei-s  to  the  circumsiand'S  und-^r  uhich  the  verb  possit  ia 
gffiiTued  of  the  subject.  To  set  down  phrases  like  houbeit,  in  as  far  as.  Sec,  as 
compound  conjvnctionn,  if.  quite  inadmisiiible.  £ach  word  in  such  phrases  admits  of 
being  pureed  sepaiatiily 
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GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WORDS  AND  FORMS. 

294  The  pupil  who  has  carefully  studied  the  definitions  of  the 
Parts  of  Speech  already  given,  will  be  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  classification  of  the  constituent  parts  of  language 
contained  in  the  annexed  table. 

Language  is  made  up  of  words  nho  forms.  By  these  we 
express  all  the  conceptions  that  the  mini  is  capable  of  form- 
ing. All  thought — and,  consequen\iy,  all  speech — is  about 
Bomething.  Tlie  basis  of  every  thought,  therefore,  is  the 
notion  of  a  thing,  that  is  to  say,  of  whatever  we  can  make 
an  object  of  thought.  The  words  that  stand  for  things  are 
nouns  and  pronouns. 

Resides  things  themselves,  we  form  conceptions  of  the 
actions  and  attributes  of  things  .i'nn  words  that  express 
these  are  adjectives  and  verbs.  Bota  ll.-ese  classes  of  words 
express  attributive  notions,  the  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  verb  expresses  an  attribute  together  with  the  idea  of 
assertion  or  predication;  the  adjective  does  not  assert  the 
connection  between  the  thing  and  its  attribute,  but  assumes  it; 
or  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  mechanics)  the  adjective  is  a 
static  attributive,  the  verb  is  a  dijnamic  attributive.  The  ad- 
jective is  a  sort  of  weakened  verb. 

Further,  besides  things  and  their  attributes,  we  form  con- 
ceptions of  the  limitations  of  these  attributes — the  mode, 
manner,  time,  place,  or  other  conditions  under  which  the 
attribute  is  regarded  as  attached  to  the  thing.  These  con- 
ditions are  expressed  by  adverbs. 

These  are  all  the  simple  notions  that  we  can  form.  But 
when  we  think,  we  combine  notions  together,  and  this  com- 
bination is  represented  in  language  partly  by  words  called 
relational  words,  that  is,  words  tiiat  denote  the  relation 
between  notions  and  thoughts,  and  partly  by  grammatical 
forms  and  inflexions.  There  are  two  sorts  of  relational 
words,  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Prepositions  only 
denote  the  relation  of  one  notion  to  another.  [See  Definition 
of  Preposition,  §  277.)  Conjunctions  denote  the  relation  of 
one  thouifht  to  another,  a  thought  being  already  the  combina- 
tion of  at  least  two  notions.  The  relation  of  a  verb  to  its 
subject;  of  an  adjective  to  a  noun;  of  an  object  to  the  word 
that  governs  it;  and  of  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  an  attributive 
word,  is  indicated  by  grammatical  forms  and  inflexiona 
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COMPOSITION  AND  DERIVATION. 

296  The  -words  of  whicli  the  English  language  is  composed  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  primary  -words,  and  secondary  or  deriva- 
tive words. 

A  word  is  a  primary  word  when  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
resolved  into  simpler  elements ;  as  man,  /torse,  run. 

A  word  is  a  secondary  word  when  it  is  made  up  of  sigrdflcaut 
parts,  which  exist  either  separately  or  in  other  combinations. 

29o  Secondary  wonis  are  formed  partly  by  Compui'Uiun,  partly  by 
Derivation. 

COMPOSITION. 

297  A  word  is  a  compound  word  when  it  Ib  made  up  of  two  or  more 
parts,  each  of  which  is  a  significant  word  by  iti^elf  ;  as  apple-tree, 
tea-spoon,  spend-thrift. 

298  All  compounds  admit  of  being  divided  primarily  into  two 
words ;  but  one  of  these  may  itself  be  a  compound  word,  so  that 
the  entile  word  may  be  separated  into  three  or  four  words ;  as 
handicraftsman  (made  up  of  man  and  handicraft,  handicraft  being 
itself  made  up  of  hand  and  craft  *)  ;  midshipman  (made  up  of 
man  and  midship,  midship  being  itself  made  up  of  mid  and  ship). 
In  such  cases  the  subordinate  compoimd  is  usually  the  fii'st  of  the 
two  words  into  which  the  whole  is  divisible. 

299  In  most  compound  words  it  is  the  first  word  which  modifies  the 
meaning  of  the  second.  (The  second  denotes  the  genus,  the  first 
distinguishes  the  species.)  Bosebush  means  a  particular  kind  of 
hush,  namely,  one  that  bears  roses.  A  hay  cart  is  a  certain  kind 
of  cart,  namely  one  for  carrying  hay.  The  accent  is  placed  upon 
the  modifying  word  when  the  amalgamation  is  complete.  When 
the  two  elements  of  the  compound  are  only  partially  blended,  a 
hyphen  is  put  between  them,  and  the  accent  falls  equally  on  both 
parts  of  the  compound,  as  in  kttec-dcep.  "We  do  not  get  a  true 
compound  so  long  as  the  separate  elements  both  retain  their 
natural  and  full  significance,  and  their  ordinaiy  syntactical  rela- 
tion. Composition  is  accompanied  by  limitation  of  significance. 
Compare  blue  bell  and  bluebell,  red  breast  and  redbreast,  7nonk's  hood 
and  monkshood. 

A.— Compound  Nouns. 

300  Compound  Nouns  exhibit  the  following  combinations : — 

1.  A  noun  preceded  by  a  noun,  of  which  the  first  (1)  denotes 
what  the  second  consists  of,  is  characterized  by,  or  attached  to, 
as  haystack,  cornfield,  oaktree,  wineshop,  churchyard ;  (2)  denotes 

•  The  1  iu  handicraft  and  handitenrk  is  a  relic  of  the  syllable  ge  in  the  A.S.  handr 
fteraejl  and  handgeweorc. 
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the  ptirpose  for  -wbicli  the  thing  denoted  by  the  second  is  used  * 
as  teaspoon,  milking -stool,  (see  §  202),  inkstand;  or  with  which 
its  activity  is  connected,  as  man-killer,  bush-ranger,  sun-shade  ; 
(3)  is  a  defining  genitive,  or  the  equivalent  of  one,  as  stvordsman,, 
kinsman,  Wedntsday  (Woden  s  day),  sun-beam,  noon-tide,  day-star. 

2.  A  noun  preceded  and  modified  by  an  adjective,  as  roundhead, 
blackbird,  halfpenny,  quicksilver,  Northampton,  Easiham,  mid- 
day, midriff  {A.^.  hrif  =  bowels.)  Twilight  {twi  —  two),  fortnight 
(i.e.,  fourteen-nights) ,  sennight  (i.e.,  seven  nights)  are  from  nu- 
merals. 

3.  A  noun  preceded  by  a  verb  of  which  it  is  the  object,  as 
stopgap,  pickpocket,  makeiveight,  turncock,  wagtail,  spitjire.f 

4.  A  noun  denoting  an  agent  preceded  by  what  would  be  the 
object  of  the  correspondirig  verb,  as  man-slayer,  peace-maker. 

5.  A  gerund  preceded  by  a  governed  uoun  (j  200,  note  §),  as 
icire-puUing ,  blood-letting, 

6.  A  verb  preceded  by  a  noun,  as  godsend  (very  rare). 

7.  A  noun  preceded  by  an  adverb,  which  modifies  (adverbially) 
the  noun,  when  that  denotes  an  action,  or  else  is  in  the  quasi- 
attributive  relation  to  the  noun  (§  362,  4),  as  forethought,  fore- 
sight, neighbour  (A.S.  neah-bur  ■=.'■  one  who  dwells  near'),  offal 
(i.e.,  off-fall),  off'-shoot,  aftertaste,  by-play,  by-path,  inroad,  anvil 
(A.S.  anfilt  or  onf.lt,  irova.  fillian  '  to  striko  '). 

8.  A  noun  preceded  and  governed  by  a  preposition,  aa  forenoon, 
afternoon. 

9.  A  verb  preceded  or  followed  by  an  adverb  which  m.odifies  it, 
as  inlet,  welfare,  onset,  go-between,  standstill,  income. 

301  The  following  compound  nouns,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the 
elements  have  been  changed  t^  become  obsolete,  are  givon  by 
Koch  (iii.  p.  98/.). 

[a  sore  under  the  naif) 

(a  dog  chained  up) 

(barley  house) 

{burning-stone) 

(bride-ale) 

(fax-stnff.    '  To  disc'  (prov.)'  is 

'  to  supply  with  flax  ') 
(leek) 

(good  news,  or  God's  messa</e) 
(ground-sill,  threshold) 
(house-wife) 
(provincial,  ice-shoggle) 
(loaf-mass) 
(mould-thrower) 
(hired  woman) 

•  The  modifying  word  may  be  a  verb  used  Bubstanti  vely,  as  in  wathtvib,  grimi 
ttone,  sUwpan  ;  or  the  pronoun  srlf,  a.x  sdf-wiU,  stlf-murder. 
f  These  words  are  peculiar.    Bee  §  299. 


hangnail 

=:  ang-naegele 

bandog 
bam 

=  bond-dog 
=  bere-sem 

biimstone 

=:  bryn-stdn 

brid.a 

=:  bryd-ealu 

distalf 

=;  dise-stEef 

garlic,  hemlock 

from  Icac 

gospel 
grunsel 

=  god-spell 
=  grund-syl 

huzzy 
icicle 

=:  hfts-wif 
=:  is-giccl 

lammas 

.=  hlaf-messo 

moldwarp  or  mole 
midwife 

=;  molde-weorp 
rz  med-wif 
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{nose-hole.   Comp.  drill) 
Uvort-  or  root-garden) 
\mounting-rope) 
{sty-  or  stall-warden) 
{troop-shield) 


nostril 

=  nas-I)yrl 

orchard 

=  ort-geard 

stirnip 

=  stig-rap 

steward 

=  etige-weard 

slielter 

=  scyld-truma 

tadpole 

=  toad-in-pool 

wedlock 

=z  wedlac 

world 

z=  wer-eld 

leraan 

=  leof-man 

(pledge-gift) 
(man-age,  a  generation) 
{loved  or  dear  person) 

B.- Compound    Adjectives. 
302     Compound  Adjectives  exliibit  the  following  combinations : — 

1.  An  adjective  preceded  by  a  noun,  which  qualifies  it  ad- 
verbially (comp.  §  "267),  as  sky-blue,  Jire-neio,  pitch-dark,  blood-red, 
ankle-diep,  breast-high,  headstrong,  childlike,  warlike,  sinful,  hope- 
ful (and  other  compounds  oi  full,  written  with  one  I,  once  formed 
with  the  noun  in  the  genitive,  as  ivillesfiil  =  wilful),  shamefaced 
(originally  shamcfast,  A.S.  sceamfccst) ,  steadfast. 

2.  The  adjective  in  these  compounds  is  often  a  participle,  as  in 
seafaring,  bed-ridden,  heart-broken,  tempest-tossed,  sea-girt,  &c. 

3.  An  imperfect  participle  preceded  by  its  object,  as  tale-bearing, 
heart-re7idiiig,  time-serving,  kc. 

4.  An  adjective  or  participle  preceded  by  a  simple  adverb,  as 
upright,  downright,  under-done,  out-spoken,  inboim,  almighty,  alone 
(i.e.,  all-one). 

5.  A  noun  preceded  by  an  adjective,  as  barefoot;  in  modem 
English  mostly  restricted  to  those  compounded  with  numtrals, 
as  tico-fold,  manifold,  a  three-iottle  man,  a  twopenny  cake,  a  thr^c- 
foot  rtde.  In  A.S.  more  common,  a.s  mild-heart  (mild-hearted), 
dn-edge  (one-eyed),  twt-fingcrc  (two-fingered).  (Compare  the 
nick-names  Hotspur,  Longshanks,  Roimdhead,  Blue-noses,  &c.)  In 
modern  English  these  coinpotmds  have  taken  the  participial  end- 
ing, bare-legged^  one-eyed,  pigeon-breasted,  &c. 

C— Compound  Pronouns. 
30."?  See  §§  151,  158,  169,  173,  174,  175. 

B.— Compound  Verbs. 
304     These  present  the  following  combinations : — 

1.  A  verb  preceded  by  a  separable  adverb,  as  overdo,  understand, 
fulfil,  uytdergo,  cross-question.     Twit  is  a  corruption  of  <et-witan. 

2.  A  verb  preceded  by  its  object,  as  back-bite,  broiv-beat.  (See 
§301,3.) 

3.  A  verb  preceded  by  its  adjectival  (objective)  complement 
(§{  391,  395),  as  whitt-tcai'h,  rough-hew. 

4.  A  verb  followed  by  an  adverb,  as  don  {  =  do  or  put  on),  doff 
{  =  do  or  put  off),  doul  or  douse  — do  out,  dup  —  do  up.  (Comp.  Germ. 
aufthun.) 

805     For  compound  adTfib?,  prepositions,  and  conjunction*,  see  §§ 
267,  269,  271,  281,  291,  &c. 
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DERIVATION. 

306  Most  -words  in  all  languages  have  been  built  up  by  the  combina- 
tion of  simpler  elements.  TVords  generally  admit  of  being  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  all  the  words  belonging  to  one  of  which  have 
a  certain  portion  which  is  common  to  all,  and  which  represents  a 
certain  fundamental  notion,  which  in  its  various  aspects,  or  in 
combination  with  other  notions,  gives  rise  to  the  different  con- 
ceptions which  are  represented  by  the  several  words  of  the  group. 
Thus,  love  is  common  to  all  the  words  [he]  loves,  loving,  lover, 
loveable,  lovely,  loveless,  &c.     So  in  Latin, ^ac  is  common  to /acto, 

feci,  factum,  factor,  vjficio,  f actio,  fades,  &c.     This  common  funda- 
mental part  of  a  group  of  words  is  called  a  root. 

307  In  languages  of  kindred  origin  many  roots  are  found  in  all  or 
several  of  such  languages,  as  the  bases  of  groups  of  words.  All 
nots  are  monosyllabic,  and  the  most  primitive  roots  consist  of  a 
single  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and  a  consonant.*  Roots  are  subdivided 
into  predicative  roots,  representing  notions,  and  demonstrative  or 
relational  roots,  indicating  the  relations  of  notions  to  each  other 
or  to  the  speaker.  Piimitive  roots  are  not  words,  but  elements 
from  which  words  are  formed,  either  by  combination  or  by  making 
some  change  in  the  form  of  the  root ;  which  latter  process  was 
certairdy  in  many  cases,  and  possibly  in  all,  the  result  of  the 
blending  of  some  earlier  combination  of  different  roots,  or  of  the 
weakening  of  existiug  sounds  in  anticipation  of  such  as  were 
added.f 

808  In  the  course  of  time  a  large  number  of  the  formative  elements 
by  which  words  have  been  formed  from  roots,  or  from  other 
words,  have  lost  their  independent  existence  and  significance,  and 
have  been  reduced  to  mere  prefixes  and  suffixes ;  and  in  English, 
thi'ough  the  decay  and  disuse  of  suffixes,  many  words  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  roots. 

308  Derivation,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  includes  all  processes 
by  which  words  are  formed  from  roots,  or  from  other  words.  In 
practice,  however,  derivation  excludes  composition,  which  is  the 
putting  together  of  words  both  or  all  of  which  retain  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  itiflvxion,  which  is  the  name  given  to  those 
changes  in  certain  classes  of  words  by  which  the  varieties  of  their 
grammatical  relations  are  indicated,  inflexion  being  subdivided 
into  the  inflexion  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  which  is 
termed  declension,  and  the  inflexion  of  verbs,  which  is  termed 
co7ijugation. 

•  See  Max  Mtlller,  Lectures,  <fcc.,  i.  273,  &c. 

t-  Compare,  i'>T  example,  the  first  syllable  in  nat'-on  with  that  in  national ;  the 
Bound  of  cat  with  the  kit  in  kitten,  brot/i^r  with  brethren,  child  with  children.  Th» 
change  of  'joo.ie  int«  rjee.^e,  foot  into  feet,  &e.,  is  a  relic  of  a  similar  process,  the 
added  syllable  having  disappeared.     (See  Helfenatein,  Oomp.  Gr.  p.  a). 
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810  That  part  of  an  inflexional  word  upon  which  the  inflexions  are 
based  is  called  the  stem*  or  c^-ude  form  of  the  word.  In  English 
the  formative  elements  by  which  stems  were  once  formed  from 
roots  have  often  disappeared.  Tims  the  root  love  answers  for 
both  the  verb  love  and  the  noun  love.  In  Latin  the  root  am- 
becomes  ama-  as  the  stem  of  the  verb,  and  amor-  as  the  stem  of 
the  noun. 

311  When  two  words  are  related  to  each  other,  it  is  sometimes 
evident  from  tlie  foi-m  alone  which  is  the  piTmary  and  v/hich  the 
derived  word.  We  see  at  once  that  bestir  is  derived  from  stir 
and  bmidage  from  bond,  derivation  being  a  process  of  addition,  not 
of  subtraction.  In  less  ob\'ious  cases  we  must  be  gnided  partly 
by  analogy,  partly  by  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  ideas 
represented.  That  will  be  named  first  in  language  which  exists 
first  in  thought.  As  a  stitch  is  the  result  of  stick-ing  and  a  ditch 
of  dlygitig,  the  verb  will  be  earlier  than  the  noun. 

A.— DERIVATION  BY  MEANS   OF  TEUTONIC   PREFIXES 
AND   SUFFIXES. 

Derived  Nouns. 

312  Noun  Prefixes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

1 .  *m  ;  as  in  unrest,  undress. 

2.  mis  ;  as  in  misdeed,  mishap,  mistrust,  misconduct.  This  prefi-S. 
(connected  with  the  verb  miss,  and  the  Old  English  my s  — evil) 
implies  eiTor  or  fault  in  the  action  referred  to.  In  many  words 
of  Romance  origin,  as  mischance,  wis  =  Old  French  mes,  from  Lat. 
miniu. 

8 13  Noun  SuiSxes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

1.  -dom  (connected  with  deem  and  doom,  implying  Jurisdiction, 
sway,  sphe^-e  of  action  or  existence,  condition),  as  in  kingdom,  Chris- 
tendom, earldom,  thraldom,  martyrdom.  (Compare  Germ,  thwn.) 
Freedom  and  wisdom  are  from  adjectives. 

2.  -hood  (A.S.  hdd=person,  condition,  state,  calling),  as  in  man- 
hood, priesthood,  ivifehood,  childhood.  (Comp.  Germ,  heit.)  Head 
in  maidenhead,  godhead,  is  the  same.  Likelihood  and  hardihood  are 
from  adjectives;  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  have  become  collective 
noims,  like  youth,  no'jUity,  &c. 

3.  -red  (A.S.  rced=z  counsel,  power,  state,  mode),  hatred,  kin-d-red. 
In  O.'E.  freondrcde  {friendship),  sibrcde  {relationshij)),  &c. 

4.  -ship,  skip,  scape  (denoting  shape,  condition,  fashion,  from* 
scapan  r^  to  shape) ,  as  in  land  skip  or  landscape,  friendship,  worship, 
i.e.,  wm-thship.    (Compare  Germ,  schaft  from  schaffen.)      Added 

•  The  analopry  implied  in  the  ■words  root  and  stem  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 
A  grammaticai  stem  is  the  root  4-  eomething  else.  The  root  of  a  tree  forms  no  part 
ef  ila  stem 
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also  to  Romance  words,  as   relationship.     Hardship  is  from  an 
adjective. 

6.  -en  (forming  dimiautives  from  nouns) ;  maiden,  kitten, 
chicken*  (from  cock). 

6.  -kin  (forming  diminutives  from  nouns),  as  in  lambkin,  pipkin 
(comp.  "  &  pipe  of  wine"),  mannikin,  bumpkin,  thumbkin.  In 
proper  names,  as  Perkin  {■=.  Peter  kin),  Tomkin,  Wilkin,  Hawkin 
{iromllal),  Watkin  (from  Walter),  Simlcin  (from  Simon),  Hodgkin 
(from  Roger).     Compare  Germ.  ehen. 

7.  -ling  (forming  diminutives  from  nouns),  as  in  duckling,  gos- 
ling,* kidling,  stripling  (a  little  strip  or  stripe).     Darling  (dear), 

fatling,  firstling  are  from  adj  -otives.    Suckling,  starveling,  hireling, 
u-itling  are  from  verbs.     Comj'.  Germ.  lein. 
The  diminutive  sense  easily  passes  into  that  of  depreciation,  as 
in  worldling,  groundling. 

8.  -rel  (diminutive  and  depreciative)  occurs  in  a  few  words  of 
Teutonic  root,  as  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  very 
unusual  suffix  is  of  Romance  origin:  as  pickerel  (a  little  pike), 
cock f:  el  (a  young  cock),  gangrel  (a  vagabond),  »«o«^rc/ (from  the 
root  mong  z=  mix  ;  comp.  mingle,  amoiig),  wastrel  (a  spendthrift). 

9.  -y,  -ie,  -ey  (diminutival),  as  in  daddy,  Sally,  Charlie  or  Charley, 
Annie. 

10.  -ock  (forming  diminutives  from,  nouns),  as  in  bullock,  hillock, 
ruddock  (robin-redbreast),  pinnock  (tom-tit).  In  Scotch  we  get 
wifock,  laddock,  lassock,  &c.,  and  with  ie,  wifukie  (wee  little 
woman),  drappitkie  (wee  little  drop).  In  proper  names,  as  Pollock 
(Paul),  Baldock  (Baldwin),  Mattock  (Matthew). 

1 1 .  -ing  (rr  A.S.  -ung)  forming  abstract  nouns  from  verbs,  as 
hunting,  blessing  ;  or  denoting  the  result  of  a  process,  as  in  build- 
ing, dripping,  gelding  ;  or  giving  a  collective  sense,  as  in  paling, 

fiooring,  shirting,  clothing.     These  from  nouns.     Tidings  is  a  later 
form  of  the  participial  tidende  (see  ^  197  note). 

12.  -ing  (in  A.S.  =  ' son  of,'  as  '*  Cerdic  waes  Elesing,"  i.e., 
'  son  of  Elesa')  appears  as  a  tribal  or  communal  name  in  Tooting, 
Hardingl.am,  Sherington,  &c.  With  the  force  of  'belonging  to,' 
or  'connected  -n-ith'  it  appears  in  whiting,  herring  (the  shoal  or 
army  fish,  A.S.  /*«■«=  army),  tithing,  farthing. 

13.  -en,  -on,  or  -n,  as  in  garden,  kitchen  (from  cook  ;  see  note  on 
§  307),  token,  beacon,  rain,  loan,  brain. 

14.  -er  (A.S.  -ere)  denoting  the  agent,  as  in  digger,  baker,  seeker, 
singer. 

15.  -er  (not  the  same  as  the  preceding),  as  in  hatmrter,  hunger, 
summer,  winter,  bower,  water,  heather. 

16.  -el,  -I,  -Ie  (in  A.S.  also  -ol  and  -«/),  as  in  navel,  kernel, 
angle,  apple,  girdle,  shuttle,  bundle,  sickle,  spittle.  Many  of  these 
are  from  verbs,  and  denote  the  mstniment.  In  A.S.  they  often 
end  in  -Is,  as  byrgels  =z  iwrtaZ-place,  bridels,  gyrdcls. 
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17.  -ter,  -ther,  -der,  denoting  the  agent  or  instrument ;  as  in 
father,  mother,  daughter  (see  §  44),  laughter,  rudder  (row) ,  tceat her 
(Gothic  waian  =  to  blow),  ladder  (Gemi.  Letter,  root  hli  r=  nwunt), 
bladder  {bloio,  in  Scotch  blaiv),  spider  [  —  spinder  or  spinner). 

18.  -ste^  (in  AS.  denoting  a  female  agent,  \  44,  note  t) ;  spin.' 
iter,  gamester,  trickster,  punster,  Brewster  {hreio),  IFebster  (weave), 
Baxter  (bake),  bolster,  holster. 

19.  -om  or  -m  ;  bloom,  blossom,  bosom,  doom,  qtfahn  (intrans.  quail 
and  trans,  quell),  dream,  stream,  slime  (comp.  Lat.  saliva). 

20.  -ow  {p=.  A.S.  -ii)  ;  shadow,  meadow,  shallow  (shoal). 

21.  -ness,  forming  abstract  nouns  from  adjectives  —  dearness, 
redness,  goodness,  &c.  Formerly  added  to  nouns,  as  in  wilderness 
(=  wild-deer-ness).  A.S.  rumnes,  nydnis,  &c.,  have  been  re- 
placed by  roominess,  neediness,  &c.     Witness  is  from  the  verb  wit. 

22.  -th,  -t,  -(s)t,  -d  (varieties  of  the  same  suffix),  originally  form- 
ing passive  participles  or  adjectives,  as  couth  (in  un-couth),  from 
cunnan  'to  loiow'  (Goth,  kunths,*  GeiTn.  kund),  brought,  loved, 
dead  (from  die).  Many  of  these  became  nouns,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  are  abstract.  The  suffix  appears  in  gift,  might  (may), 
theft,f  weft,  sight,  ivrist  (writhe),  shrift,  rift  (i-ive),  flight,  length,-^ 
strength,f  breadth,\  height  (properly  highth),  mirth  (merry),  sloth 
(slow),  growth,  stealth,  ruth  (to  rue),  flood  (floio),  lieallh  (A.S. 
hal=:  whole),  truth  and  trust  from  true  or  trow,  death  (die). 

23.  -nd,  -n  (old  suffix  of  the  imperfect  participle).  Fiend  (Goth. 
fijan  'to  haie'), friend  {Got\\.  frijon  'to  love'),  wind  (Goth,  waian 
'to  blow').  Youth  in  reality  belongs  to  this  class,  th  having 
replaced  d  and  n  having  disappeared.  (Comp.  Germ.  Jugend,  and 
see  note  *  on  22.) 

24.  -est:  harvest  (comp.  Gr.  Kapir-os),  earnest. 

Adjective  Prefixes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

314  1.  a,  alive,  aweary.  Athirst  ia  iu  .'V.S.  of-\)yrst,  an-hungered  is 
of-hyngred. 

2.  a,  a  corruption  of  ge  ;  alike  ==  gelic. 

3.  un  (negative,  not  the  same  as  the  ttn  in  verbs) ;  timrise,  untru^e, 
and  before  Romance  words,  as  uncourteous.  An  umpire  is  one 
who  makes  the  two  sides  uneven  (in  or  un,  par)  by  joining  one  of 
them. 

Adjective  Suffixes  (Teutonic). 

B15  1.  -ed ;  the  common  participial  suffix ;  see  311,  22.  Al.so  added 
to  nouns,  as  in  ragged,  wretched,  wicked  (probably  :=«7J<e/<e^),  left- 
handed,  &c.     See  §  302,  5. 

2.  -en  or  -n  (used  also  as  a  participial  suffix) ;  wooden,  golden,  linen 
(from  linz=L  flax),  heathen  (a  dweller  on  the  heath),  green,  fain, 
brown,  &c. 

3.  -er  or -r  ;  bitter,  lither,  fair. 

•  Compare  tooth  with  Goth,  lunthui.  \  See  note  on  {  307. 
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4.  -ern  (»  compound  of  the  two  last) ;  northern,  southern,     C 
6.  -el  or  -le  (A.S.  -oC),  fickle,  little,  brittle,  idle. 

6.  -ard  or  -art  {z=  hard,  A.S.  heard,  as  irenheard^z'ha.rd  as 
iron';  gives  an  intensive  force),  added  to  adjectives  and  verbs, 
as  dullard,  drunkard;  from  verbs  laggard,  dotard,  braggart,  hlinkard, 
stinkard.  Most  of  these  are  now  used  as  nouns.  This  suffix 
made  its  way  into  the  Romance  languages,  out  of  which  some 
derivatives  have  come  into  English,  as  bastard,  standard  (O  F. 
estendrez=i  extender e),  coward  {codardo  from  Tint,  cavda ;  properly 
a  dog  that  runs  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs;.  Dnxtard 
is  a  corruption  of  dustvod  or  adastrod,  the  pass.  part,  of  A.S. 
adastrian  '  to  fright-en.' 

7.  -ish,  -sh,  -ch  added  to  nouns  to  denote  '  belonging  to,'  '  having 
the  qualities  of,'  as  swinish,  slavish,  foolish,  Romish,  Turkish, 
Welsh,   French.      Comp.    Grerm.    -sch.      Added  to   adjectives   it 

naturally  gives  a  diminutive  force,  as  blackish,  dullish. 

8.  -less  (A.S.  leasz=.loose,free  from,  without).  Heedless,  senseless, 
lawless,  houseless,  &c.     Very  common. 

9.  -ly  (a  coiTuption  of  like) ,  added  (of  course)  to  nouns.  Godly, 
heavenly,  ghastly  (from  ghost),  manly.     Very  common. 

10.  -some,  added  to  verbs  and  adjectives  to  denote  the  presence  of 
the  quality  that  they  indicate.  Winso>ne,  buxom,  (from  bugan  — 
to  yield),  tiresome,  quarrelsome,  wholesome,  blithesome,  fulsome. 

11.  -th  or  d  (originally  a  superlative  sufiix  :  see  Koch  iii.  p.  24), 
in  numerals.     Third,  fourth,  &c. 

12.  -y  =  A.S.  -t<7,  added  usually  to  nouns  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  that  for  which  the  noun  stands.  Greedy,  bloody,  needy,  thirsty, 
moody,  sorry,  (sore),  dirty,  &c.  Added  to  Romance  words  in 
savoury,  &c.  From  verbs, — sticky,  sundry  (sunder),  weary.  The 
same  suffix  appears  in  the  nouns,  body,  honey.  In  A.S.  dysig 
{  =  dizzy)  is  a  noun,  meaning  'an  act  of  folly,'  as  well  as  an 
adjective. 

13.  -ward,  denoting  'becoming'  or  'inclining  to'  from  A.S. 
weor'San.  Northward,  froivard  (from),  toward  (to).  Atvkward 
(from  auk  or  auke,  noun  and  adjective,  meaning  'left  hand,' 
'  left-handed,'  'perverse '). 

14.  -ow  [in  nar rote,  callow,  &c.)  has  replaced  A.S.  -u.    See  314, 20. 

316  For  Derived.  Pronouns  see  §§  154 — 175. 

Derived  Verba. 

Teutonic  Prefixes  to  Verbs. 

317  1.  «-  (a  weakened  form  of  Gothic  us  or  as),  meaning  formerly 
out,  away,  off  (A.S.  ftceorfan  'to  cut  off'),  afterwards  back  or 
again,  now  merely  an  intensive  particle,  prefixed  to  verbs  : — arise, 
abide,  awake. 

2.  be  {  —  by)  denotes  the  application  of  an  action,  or  of  an  attribu- 
tive idea,  to  an  object,  and  so  {a)  makes  intransitive  verba 
transitive,  as  beinoan,  bespeak,  bestride,  befall,  or  {b)  forms  transi- 
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tive  verbs  out  of  adjectives  or  nouns,  as  bedim,  begrime  {grim), 
benumb,  becloud,  befriend,  bedeiv,  or  [c)  streugthens  the  meaning  of 
transitive   verbs   as   betake,   bestotv,  bedazzle.     Usctl   also   before 
Romance  "words,  as  becalm,  belabour,  besiege,  betray. 
Believe  is  probably  a  coiTuption  of  A.S.  gelyfan. 

3.  for  (  =  German  vcr)  usually  implies  that  the  action  indicated 
by  the  simple  verb  is  negatived,  or  done  in  a  bad  sense,  s.^  forbid, 
forsake,  forget.     Forgive  meant  orig^ally  '  to  make  a  present  of.' 

(Compare  Lat.  condmiare.) 

4.  mis,  denoting  error  or  defect  (see  §  312,  2),  as  in  misspell,  mis- 
believe, misgive,  misbecome,  misbehave.  Before  Romance  words, 
misadvise,  misdirect. 

5.  U7i  (Gothic  and  =  against,  back,  German  ent),  implies  the  re- 
versal of  the  action  indicated  by  the  simple  verb  : — unbind,  undo, 
untie.  Answer  (A.S.  andswarian)  has  the  same  prefix ;  also  am- 
bassador (Gothic  andbahts  =  servant).  Unbosom,  unkennel,  unsex, 
&c.,  are  formed  directly  from  nouns,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  uncompounded  verb. 

6.  gain  (root  of  against,  German  gegen)  ;  gainsay,  gainstrive. 

7.  tcith  (see  §  284  '  with' ) ;  withdraw,  withstand,  wit/ihold. 

8.  to  (  =  Germ.  zer  ;  not  the  preposition  to) ;  to  brake  ( '  broke  to 
pieces'  is  stUl  found  in  Judges  ix.  63.  Compounds  of  this  particle 
were  once  very  numerous. 

Verbal  SuflBxes  (Teutonio). 

318  1.  -el  or  -le,  added  to  the  roots  of  verbs  and  nouns  gives  a 
combined  frequentative  and  diminutive  force :  dazzle  {daze), 
straddle  {stride),  shovel  {shove),  swaddle  {swathe),  dribble  [drop), 
gamble  {game),  draggle  {drag),  waddle  {wade),  snivel  {sniff), 
grapple  {grab),  dwindle  (A.S.  dtvinan  ■=.  to  fade),  wrestle,  dabble  ; 
from  nouns — kneel  {knee),  nestle  {nest),  sparkle  {spark)  throttle 
{throat)  nibble  {nib  or  neb),  curdle,  scribble  {scribe). 

2.  -er  (giving  much  the  same  force  as  the  last),  glimmer  {gleam), 
wander  {wend),  sputter  {spit),  patter  {pat),  fritter  {fret),  Jiitter 
&ndjlutter  {Jlit),  batter  {beat). 

3.  -k  (frequentative) ;  hark  {hear),  talk  {tell). 

4.  -eti  foiTuing  causative  or  factitive  verbs  from  nouns  and 
adjectives;  as  strengthen,  lengthefi,  frighten,  fatten,  sweeten,  slacken. 

5.  se,  forming  verbs  from  adjectives  ;  cleanse,  rinse  (comp.  Germ. 
m«). 

1519  Verbs  are  often  formed  from  nouns  by  a  modification  or  weaken- 
ing of  the  vowel  sound,  or  of  the  final  consonant,  or  of  both.  Thus 
bind  (from  bond),  sing  (from  song),  breed  {brood),  feed  {food),  knit 
(knot),  drip  {drop),  heal  {whole),  calve  {calf),  halve  {half),  breathe 
(breath),  bathe  {bath),  shelve  {shelf),  graze  {grass  ,  glaze  {glass),  hitch 
(hook) .  The  same  process  is  seen  in  Romance  words,  as  prize  from 
price,  advise  {advice),  &c.  The  weakening  was  occasioned  by  ver- 
bal suffixes  (see  note  on  §  307),  which  have  since  disappeared. 
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320  Transitive  (causative)  verbs  are  often  formed  by  a  slight  modi- 
fication or  weakening  of  the  root  vowel  from  intransitive  verbs 
denoting  the  act  or  state  which  the  foi-mer  produce.  Thus  fell 
{h-qm  fall),  set  (from  .sit),  raise  (from  rise),  lay  {lie),  drench  {drink), 
trend  {wind),  quell  {quail,  A.S.  cwelan  '  to  die  ' ). 

32 1  Almost  any  noun  may  be  turned  into  a  verb ;  as,  to  iron  a  shirt , 
to  deck  a  ship  ;  to  ham-string  an  animal ;  to  black-ball  a  candidate  : 
to  paper  a  room;  to  ship  goods,  &c.  Vice-versa,  many  nouns  are 
only  verb-roots  used  substantively,  as  work,  print,  walk,  &c. 

322  A  A-  or  5'  sound  at  the  end  of  words  in  old  English  tends  tc  be- 
come  softened  in  modern  English.  Sometimes  this  variation  may 
constitute  derivation,  sometimes  it  is  mere  divergence.  Compare 
dike  and  ditch,  stink  and  stench,  wring  and  wrench,  mark  and 
march  ^■^zboundary),lHrk  and  lurch,  bank  and  bench,  stark  and  starch, 
seek  and  beseech,  bark  and  barge,  bake  and  batch,  stick  and  stitch, 
wake  and  watch,  tweak  and  twitch.  Also  sc  tends  to  become  sh, 
as  AS.  scacan  =  shake,  A.S.  scddu=  shadow,  A.S.  sceal  =  shall, 
A.S.  scedp  =  sheep,  A.S.  scapan  =  shape,  A.S.  scip  —  ship,  &c., 
scuffle  — ihiiffle,  8creech  =  shriek,  scabby —  shabby,  skirC  =  shirt,  &c. 

323  Other  collateral  forms  involve  the  retention  or  omission  of  an 
initial  *.  Compare  smash  mash,  splash  plash,  smelt  melt,  squash 
quash,  squench  quench,  swag  wag, 

3'24r     For  Derived  Adverbs,  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  see  \\  267 

DERIVED   WORDS*  CONTAINING  PREFIXES  AND 
SUFFIXES  OF  LATIN  ORIGIN. 

325  Prefixes  of  Latin  Origin. 

1.  a,  ah,  ahs  (from  or  away).  Avert,  abduction,  abstract  The  A 
in  advance  is  an  error ;  Fr.  avancer  from  ab  and  ante. 

2.  ad  (to)  found  also  in  the  forms  a'-,  al,  an,  ap,  as,  at,  a,  accord- 
ing to  the  consonant  that  follows  it.  Adore,  accede,  allude,  an- 
nounce, appear,  assent,  attend,  aspire. 

3.  amh-  or  am-  (round).     Amputate,  amJnguom. 

4.  ante  or  anti  (before).  Antediluvian,  antecessor  (or  ancestor), 
anticipate. 

5.  circum  or  circu  (round).     Circumlocution,  circuit. 

6.  con  (with),  also  com-,  col-,  cor-,  co-,  according  to  the  foUo'W'ing 
consonant.      Conduct,  compact,  collision,  correct,  coheir. 

7.  contra,  con  fro  (against),  often  Anglicized  into  counter.  Con- 
travene, controvert,  counteract,  country-dance  =  contre-danse. 

8.  de  (down,  from).     Denote,  describe,  descend. 

*  The  greater  part  of  these  ^ords  of  Latin  oripin  were  adopted  ready-made 
into  Eiifflish,  either  direcrly,  or  indirectly  (tiirouffh  iVench) ;  they  were  cot  f'umed 
by  tlia  internal  development  of  oiir  laugui^je.  In  some  cases,  however,  tie  form»- 
tiua  bat!  been  imitated. 
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9.  rfw  (in  two,  apart),  also  dif-,  di-,  de-.  Dissent,  differ,  dilute, 
deluge  (=:diluvium),  depart,  dcmi-=:di»iidium.  Naturalized  and 
used  as  a  negative  before  Teutonic  wotda ;  disband,  disbelieve, 
distrust. 

10.  ex  (out  of),  ec-,  ef-,  e-.  Extrude,  efface,  educe.  Disguised  in 
astonish,  [etonner  =  extonare) ,  afraid  {effratjer),  scourge  {ex~corrigere), 
scorch  (ex-corticare),  sample  {  =  exaniple),  issue  {exire). 

11.  extra  (beyond).     JExtravagatit,  extraneous,  stranger. 

12.  in  (in,  into),  modified  to  il-,  im-,  ir-,  en-,  em-.  Induce, 
illusion,  impel,  irruption,  endure,  embrace.  Naturalized  and  used 
before  Teutonic  words,  embody,  embolden,  endear,  Disgxiised  in 
anoint  [in-unctus). 

13.  in  (negative).     Insecure,  improper,  illegitimate,  irrational. 

14.  inter,  intro  (among,  within).     Interdict,  introduce. 

15.  mis-  (Old  Fr.  >He«  =  Lat.  minus);  mischance  (comp.  Fr. 
mechant),  mischief. 

16.  ob,  obs  (against),  oc-,  cf-,  op-.  Oblige,  obey,  occur,  offend, 
oppose. 

17.  per  (through) ,  ^«^-.  Termit,  pellucid.  Disguised  in  pardon 
{per-donare),  pilgrim  (Ital.  pellegrino  =  peregrinus),  appurten- 
ance. 

18.  post  (after).     Tostpone. 

19.  prae  or  pre  (before).  Fraelection,  preface.  Disguised  in 
provost  {=:prae-positus). 

20.  praeter, preter  (past).     Preterite, pretumatural. 

21.  pro  (toTthjhetore), pol, por-, pttr-.  Promote,  pollute, portray, 
purchase  (pro-capCiare), purpose, purveyor, 

22.  r«  or  re(/ (back,  again).  Pedaetion,  redound,  reduce.  {Pally 'si 
re-alligare,  O.E.  relie,  Fr.  relier.)  Used  before  Teutonic  worda  in 
reset,  reopen,  &o. 

23.  re^ro  (backwards).     RetrofjTade.     Pear  in  rearward. 

24.  se  or  sed  (apart).     Seduce,  sed-ition. 

25.  sub  or  sttbs  (under),  sue-,  snf-,  sur-,  siis-.  Subdue,  succeed, 
suffuse,  surrogate,  suspend.  Disguised  in  sojourn  (sub  diurno). 
Prefixed  to  Teutonic  words  in  sublet,  &o. 

26.  si^i^^r  (beneath).     Subterfuge. 

27.  super  (&hoye),  sur.  Superscribe,  surface  (=  superficies),  sur- 
feit, surcharge. 

28.  trans  or  tra  (beyond).  Translate,  tradition.  Disguised  in 
he-tray,  treason,  tres-pass. 

29.  ultra  (beyond).  Ultramontane.  Outrage  =  la.te  Latin  ullra- 
gium. 


826  Suffixes  Of  Latin  Origin. 

1.  -«  (1)  =1^0.1.  ea  in  line,  lance  ;  (2)  ='LaX.ies,faee ;  (3)  =Lat. 
turn  in  exile,  homicide,  &c. 

2.  -ee,  -ey,  -y  (  =  Lat:-(^^tfs  or  «^a) ;  nominee,  attorney  (late  Latin 
attornatus),  deputy,  army    (armata),  country    (con-terrata),  jur*" 

% 
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{jurat a),  journey  (diurnata) ;  decree  from  decrettim;  d<  -gree  bora 
gradus  ;  party  from  partita. 

3.  -y  (1)  =Lat.  -ta,  iu  memory,  infamy;  (2)  =  Lat.  -turn  in 
remedy,  study  ;  (3)  =  Lat.  -««!<«  in  pigmy  ;  (4)  =  -ew*  in  ivory  ; 
-ee  =  aeus  in  Pharisee,  &c.  Also  in  abstract  nouns  of  late  formation, 
as  bastardy,  gluttony,  beggary,  simony. 

4.  -te,  -t,  -ate,  -etc,  -eet,  -ite,  -ute,  in  adjectives,  nouns  and  verbs 
derived  from  adjectives  or  participles  in  -tus,  -atiis,  -etus,  -itus, 
-utus,  as  chaste,  honest,  perfect,  advocate,  concrete,  discreet,  erudite, 
statute,  appetite,  joint,  point,  fact,  habit,  assaidt,  conduct,  relate,  &c. 

5.  -ada,  from  -atus  tkrough  Spanisli  and  Italian  ;  brigade,  cascade, 
lemonade,  &c. 

6.  -se,  -ce,  -s  (  =  Lat.  -sus),  in  case,  process,  decease,  oppress,  sauce 
(salsus),  advice,  spouse. 

7.  -ice,  -ess  (=  Lat.  -itia),  in  avarice,  justice,  duress  (duritia), 
largess  (largitia) ;  -ice,  -i6'e  =  Lat.  -itium  in  service,  solstice,  exercise  ; 
-ace  =  -atium  in  palace,  solace  ;  -ice  — ex  in  pumice.  Latin  -ia,  or 
Gi-eek  -fia  preceded  by  <  or  s  gave  rise  to  -cy  or  -sy  in  aristocracy, 
abbacy,  fancy  ot  phantasy  (jpavTaa-ia),  grace.  Imitated  in  intmtacy, 
obstinacy,  banJcruptcy ,  &c.     Mostly  abstract  nouns. 

8.  -ace,  -ass  (  =  Lat.  -aceus,  -a):  populace,  cutlass  {cultellacea). 
From  -ax  ia  furnace. 

9.  -age  (late  Latin  -agium,  a  modification  of  -atioum)  ;  age,  voyage 
(viaticwn),  savage  {silvaticus).,  personage,  homage,  marriage  {marita- 
gium).  Naturalized  and  added  to  Teutonic  words,  as  in  tillage, 
windage,  wharfage,  bondage.  This  suffix  denotes  (I)  the  condition 
or  occupation  of  the  person  indicated  by  the  primary  noun,  as 
vassalage,  pilotage  ;  (2)  a  collection,  quantity,  or  summing-up,  as 
poundage,  mileage,  herbage  ;  (3)  a  state  or  process  in  which  some- 
thing is  concerned,  as  xoharfuge,  bondage,  windage  ;  (4)  when  added 
to  verbs,  the  result  of  an  act,  or  the  sum  total  of  separate  acts 
indicated  by  the  verb,  as  breakage,  leakage,  pillage  {pit  ov  peel  — 
strip),  coinage,  &c. 

10.  -al,  (Lat.  -alis,  added  to  nouns,  and  denoting  *  possessing  the 
qualities  of,'  '  belonging  to  ' )  ;  legal,  regal,  general,  annual ;  freely 
used  in  modem  formations,  as  comical,  whimsical.  Neuter  adjec- 
tives of  this  formation  often  gave  rise  to  substantives  in  -al  and 
-el,  as  canal  or  channel,  hospital  or  hotel,  jewel  (Jocale),  chattels  or 
eattle  {capitalia).     Modern  formations,  trial,  denial,  proposal,  &c. 

11.  -el  (=-elis), cruel. 

12.  -He,  -il,  -eel,  -le,  -el  (=  Lat.  -His),  servile,  civil,  genteel,  gentle, 
kennel  (canile). 

13.  -He,  -il,  -le  (=  Lat.  -tlis,  denoting  *  capable  of '  or  '  adapted 
for '  the  action  indicated  by  a  verb-root) :  fragile,  frail,  subtle, 
able  {habilis),  agile. 

14.  -able, -ible, -ble,  (  =  Lat.  -abilis,  -ibilis,  the  same  in  sense  as 
the  preceding) :  culpable,  probable,  flexible,  feeble  (from  jlebilis, 
O.  Fr.  floible,  compare  the  German  wenig,  formerly  weinic  or 
toeinig,  from  wein-en).  Naturalized  and  added  to  Teutonic  roots, 
as  teachable,  eatable,  &c. 
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15.  -n«  or  -»  {  =  -na,  -ntim) ;  plane,  plan,  fane,  retgn,  sign. 

16.  -an,  -ain,  -ane,  -en,  -on  (  =  -anus,  a,  lun,  and  denoting'  '  con- 
nected with  ')  :  pagan,  publican,  captain,  chaplain,  certain,  mundane, 
humane,  mizzen  (mcdiauns),  scriven-er,  surgeon  {chirurgianus),  sexton 
[  =  sacristan),  parishion-er  [parockiunus)  ;  -en  from  -oius  in  alien. 

17.  -ine,  -in,  -im  (=Lat.  -inus,  a,  iini,  same  meaning  as  the 
preccf'"'^^)  :  divine,  saline,  equine,  marine,  canine,  lic. :  Nouns, 
doctrv,  ';  rapiiu,  pilgrim,  matins. 

18.  -ain,  -aign,  -eign,  -ange  (=iLat.  -aneus),  mountain,  champaign, 
campaign,  foreign  [foraneus),  strange  {extraneus). 

19.  -ar  (  =  Lat.  -aris);  regular,  singular,  &c. 

20.  -art/,  with  the  secondary  formations  -arious,  -avian  (=  Lat. 
-arius)  ;  necessary,  adversary :  Nouns,  granary,  salary.  Gregari- 
ous, nefarious,  antiquarian,  librarian,  &c. 

21.  -er,  -ier,  -eer,  -or  (  =  Lat.  -arius,  denoting  usually  'one 
whose  functions  are  connected  with'  that  for  which  the  primitive 
noun  stands);  archer  [arcuarius),  carpenter,  mariner,  butler,  officer, 
usher  iostiarius),  farrier  (ferrarius),  brigadier,  cannoneer,  chan- 
cellor, councillor.     Engineer  (Fr.  ingenieur)  from  ingcniator. 

22.  -ery,  -ry,  -er  (from  nouns  in  -aria  or  -eria,  denoting  a  '  con- 
dition '  or  a  '  collection,'  or  forming  a  geneiic  name  for  acts  of  a 
certain  kind) ;  slavery,  cavalry,  pantry  (panter  =  panctarius), 
nunnery,  carpentry,  river  {riparia),  gutter  (that  in  which  guttat 
i.e.,  drops  collect). 

•ry  was  natiu-alized  (with  the  same  force)  as  an  independent 
formation,  a*  in  Jewry,  fairy,  jewelry,  poetry,  poultry  (j)oult), 
spicery,  peasantry,  thievery,  knavery,  cookery. 

23.  -ess,  -ese  {:=z  Lat.  ensis),  kurgcss,  Chinese. 

24.  -ess,  feminine  suffix :  see  §  45. 

25.  -el,  'le,  -I  {■=.  Lat.  -ulus,  -a,  -urn,  and  the  secondary  forms, 
-alius,  -ellus,  -illus) ;  angle,  people,  buckle  {buccula,  from  the  face 
with  which  it  was  commonly  adorned),  table,  sample,  metal, 
chancel  {caneelli),  castle,  chapel,  libel,  veal  {vitulus).  ParticipU 
{partieipium),  principle  {j?rincipiuiii),  and  chronicle  {chronica]  ar» 
anomalous. 

26.  -el,  -le,  (=  Lat.  -ela) ;  quarrel  (querela),  candle. 

27.  -ble,  -bule  (=  Lat.  bulus,  -a,  -wn),  fable,  stable,  vestibule. 

28.  -de,  -eel,  -sel  {z=.  Lat.  cuius,  a,  um  or  cellus,  -a,  -um,  with 
diminutive  force),  uncle,  carbtmcle,  article,  particle,  parcel  {parti- 
oella),  damsel  {dominicella). 

29.  -de,  -ere  (z=  Lat.  culum  or  crum,  denoting  usually  the  instru- 
ment of  some  action) ;  receptacle,  obstacle,  tabernacle,  sepulchre, 
lucre. 

30.  -ive,  -live,  -tiff,  -sive  (:=  Lat.  -ivus,  or  when  added  to  the 
stem  of  the  perfect  participle,  -tivus,  -sivus,  denoting  '  incHned  to ' 
or  'apt  for'  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb);  adoptive,  restive 
pe/tsive,  fugitive,  active,  native,  plaintive,  plaintijf,  caitfff  {captivus) 
indicative,  abusive,  bailiff  [bajulivus),  &c.  Naturalized  in  talkative 
Sasty,  jolly,  testy  have  lost  an/.-  in  old  French  they  are  hastij 
jolif,  testif  {  =  heady).    See  Koch  iii.  2,  p.  48, 
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31.  -ose,  -otfs  (=  Lat.  -osus,  Ft.  'ettz,  denoting  'full  of,'  or 
*  abounding  in') ;  jocose,  verbose,  curious,  famous,  glorious.  Imitated 
in  marvellous,  chivalrous,  &c. 

32.  -ous,  {z=.  Lat.  -uf)  in  assiduotcs,  anxious,  omnivorous.  Natu- 
ralized and  added  to  Teutonic  stems  in  murderous,  wondrous. 
Adjectives  in  -acious,  and  -ocious,  are  enlarged  from  the  Latin 
-ax  and  -ox,  as  mendacious,  loquacious,  ferocious.  Piteous  for  the 
older  ^;i^0!«  (pietosus).     Righteous  a  corruption  of  rihtvuis. 

33.  -estrial,  -estrian,  enlarged  front  Lat.  -estris.  Equestrian 
terrestrial. 

34.  -ant,  -ent  (=  Lat.  ens,  ens,  termination  of  imperfect  par- 
ticiple) ;  distant,  current,  &c.  These  forms  are  often  used  ad 
nouns,  as  accident,  tenant,  &c. 

35.  -ance,  -anct/,  -ence,  -ency  (rr:  Lat.  -anfia,  -entia,  forming  ab- 
8tract  nouns  from  the  preceding) ;  distance,  infancy,  continence, 
decency,  chance  {cudentia\.  Imitated  in  griivance,  ka,  Province 
(provi/icia  z=.  providentia) ;  =  nd.  from  Lat.  -ndus  :  legend,  deodand. 

36.  -ion,  -tion,  -sion,  -son,  -som  (=  Lat.  -ion,  giving  -tion,  -swn, 
when  added  to  the  stem  of  the  perfect  participle^ ;  opinion, 
nation,  tension,  mission,  &c.  Poison  {potion-),  treason  (tradition-), 
ransom  [redemption-),  reason,  venison,  season  {sation-,  sowing  time). 

37.  -ure,  -tare,  -sure  (=  Lat.  -ura,  and  with  p.  p.  suiS^,  -tura, 
-sura)  ;  figure,  venture,  scripture,  measure. 

38.  -ter  ;  master  [magister  from  magis),  minister  (from  minus). 

39.  -tor,  -sor,  -er,  -or,  -our  ( =  Lat.  -tor,  -sor,  -ctor) :  doctor, 
successor,  censor,  founder  [fundator),  juror  (jurator),  enchanter, 
emperor,  saviour.  The  abbreviated  -er  got  mixed  up  with  the 
A.S.  -ere. 

40.  -our  {=■  Lat.  -or),  labour,  ardour,  honour.  Through  French 
-eur.     Imitated  in  behaviour,  &c. 

41.  -tory,  -sory, -ser,  -or,  -our, -er  (=  Lat.  -torium,  -sorium), 
auditory,  accessory,  censer,  mirror  (tniratorittm),  parlour  [parlato- 
rium),  manger  [manducatoria). 

42.  -ter,  tre  (=:  Lat.  -trum)  :  cloister,  theatre. 

43.  -me,  -m,  -n  (=r  Lat.  -men)  :  volume,  charm,  leaven  {levamen), 
noun. 

44.  -ment  (=:  Lat.  -mentum,  denoting  the  means  or  instrument, 
or  the  act  itself) :  ornament,  pigment.  Katuralized  in  payment, 
bewitchment,  fulfli>tent,  &o. 

45.  -ty  {zz:  Lat.  -tat)  :  vanity,  cruelty,  city  {civitat-),  &c. 

46.  -et,  -let  (compare  -iiig  and  -li"g),  having  a  diminutive  force; 
of  obscure  origin,  but  naturalized  in  English.  Owlet,  cygnet, 
ballet,  circlet,  jiocket,  coronet,  braceht,  armlet,  cutlet,  streamlet, 
tartlet. 

47.  -on, -one,  -oon  (denoting  a  Icrrge  specimen  of  the  thing  in 
question,  as  in  the  Latin  nick-names  j\'(760=  Hig-nose,  Capxto'=.Big- 
head).    Balloim,  trombone,  cartoon,  miUi'i>i,ftagoii,  pennon,  glutton. 

48.  -isk  (from  Lat.  -esco,  throxigh  the  French  inchoative  con- 
jugation in  -ir,  -issant :  see  Brachet's  Mist.  fr.  Ur.  p.  131)  : 
Hourish,  banish,  punish,  &c. 
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49.  Words  in  -ave,  -tic,  -atic,  -aeeous,  -id,  -lent,  -Itnee,  -mony^ 
-esqiie  {-iscus  from  icns),  -iude,  -bund  or  -bond,  -und,  -umn,  &c., 
will  be  readily  recognized  as  of  Latin  origin. 

327  There  are  two  principal  modes  in  which  verbs  are  formed  in 
English  from  Latin  verbs.  One  mode  is  by  taldng  simply  the 
crude  form  of  the  infinitive  mood  or  present  tense,  without  any 
suffix ;  as  intend,  defend,  manumit.  Sometimes  mute  e  makes 
its  appearance  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  iucline,  opine,  rcvine. 
The  second  mode  is  to  adopt  as  a  suffix  the  termination  of  the 
perfect  participle  passive  (slightly  modified),  t,  s,  ate,  or  ite 
?Lat.  tus,  «!<*,  afus,  itas) ;  as  create  (from  creatiis),  conduct 
(from  conductus),  credit  (from  creditx^),  expedite  (erpediti/s), 
incense  (from  incensus).  When  derivatives  are  formea  by  both 
methods,  one  generally  retains  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  original 
verb,  the  other  another.  Compare  deduce  and  deduct ;  conduce 
and  conduct;  construe  and  construct;  revert  &n^  reverse;  couvert 
and  cancer se. 

328  Nouns  (or  adjectives)  and  verbs  of  Latin  origin  are  often  the 
same  in  lorm,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  accent,  the  noun  or 
adjective  having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  the  veib  on  the 
second. 


Noun. 

Verb. 

Noun  or  Adjectire. 

Verb. 

accent 

accent 

6bjcct 

object 

affix 

affix 

produce 

produce 

coUect 

collect 

frequent 

frequ6nt 

concert 

concert 

{ibsent 

absent 

convert 

convert 

compound 

compound 

extract 

extract 

present 

present 

ijisult 

instilt 

rebel 

rebel 

GREEK  PREFLSES. 


329     The  following  prefixes  are  found  in  words  of  Greek  origin : — 

1 .  a  or  rt»  (not) .     Anarchy. 

2.  rt>«;9 /a  (on  both  sides,  or  round).     Amphibious,  amphitheatre. 
3    ana  (up).     Anabasis,  anatomy,  analogy. 

4.  and  (against).     Antithesis,  antipathy. 

6.  apo  (irova).     Apogee,  apology. 

P.  cata  (down).     Catalepsy,  catastrophe. 

7.  di  (two,  or  in  two).     Disyllable,  diphthong. 

8.  rftc  (through, among).     Diameter,  diaphanous. 

9.  en  or  em  (in  or  on).     Emphasis,  enema. 

10.  endo  (within).     Endosmose. 

11.  ejwi  (upon).     Epilogue,  epitaph. 

12.  ec  or  ex  (out  of  J.     Exodus,  ecststio. 

13.  exo  (outside).     Exosmose. 

14.  hyper  (over).     Hyperbolical 
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16,  *j/po  (under).     Hypotenuee,  hypotliesis. 

16.  ixeta  (implying  change).     Metamorphosifl. 

17.  para  (beside).     Parabola,  paraphi-ase. 

18.  peri  (roiind).     Peristyle,  pea-imeter. 

19.  pro  (before).     Progi'am. 

20.  proa  (to).     Prosody. 

21.  syn   (with,   together),  modified  into  gym   or   syl.     Syndic, 
syntax,  symbol,  syllogism,  syllable. 

22.  eu  (well).     Euphony,  eulogy. 


GREEK  SUFFIXES. 

330     The  following  suffixes  mark  words  of  Greek  origin : — 

1.  -e  :  cat  mtrophe. 

2.  -y(  =  ia):  anatomy,  monarchy. 

3.  -ad  or  -id.     Iliad,  Jlneid^  Troad. 

4.  -ic,  -tie.     Logic,  cynte,  ethics,  arithmetit. 
6.  -ac,  maniac,  Syriae. 

6.  -sis,   -sy,   -se    {=  -<ris)  ;    ci-isis,  empha&is,  palsy    {paralysis)^ 
hypocrisy, phrensy,  eclipse. 

7.  -ma  :  diorama,  etiema. 

8.  -tre,  -ter  {-rpoy)  :  centre,  meter. 

9.  -st,  iconoclast,  sophist,  baptist. 

10.  -te,  -t  (z=  TTjs) :  apostate,  comet,  patriot. 

11.  -sm  :  sophism,  spasm,  aneurism. 

12.  -isk  :  asterisk,  obelisk. 

18.  -ize  (in  verbs):  baptize,  criticise.  This  termination  and  its 
derivatives  have  been  imitated  in  modem  for-matioii^,  as  minimize, 
theorize,  deiiin,  egotism,  egotist,  annalist,  papist. 

831  Wlien  a  compound  or  derived  word  is  made  up  of  elements 
derived  from  diiferent  languages,  it  is  called  a  hybrid  [hybrida  ■=. 
monqrel,  fi-om  Greek  v^pts),  as  falsehood,  politely.  Some  writers 
speak  as  if  all  such  foi-mations  were  faulty,  and  lay  down  as  a 
rule  that  "  in  derived  words  all  the  pai-ts  must  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  language."  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  "S^^len  a 
vrord  of  foreign  origia  has  been  thoroughly  naturalized  in 
Englit^h,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  all  the  inflections,  prefixes, 
and  affixes  which  are  employed  in  English.  If  this  were  not 
the  case  we  could  not  decline  such  words  when  they  are  nouns 
or  conjugate  them  when  they  are  verbs.  Such  words  as  false- 
hood, grateful,  unjust,  rudeness,  doubtless,  useless,  artful,  acccuser, 
teducer,  politeness,  grandfather,  conceited,  readable,  martyrdom, 
wondrous,  are  all  hybrids,  the  stem  and  the  prefix  or  suffix 
being  the  one  of  English,  the  other  of  classical  origin  ;  but 
any  rule  which  would  condemn  such  formations  should  be 
re-jeoted  as  arbitrary  and  groundless.  The  following  principle, 
however,  is  obsei-vcd   in   the  formation  of    derivatives: — If  a 
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derived  word  has  been  formed  by  moans  of  an  English  suffix, 
and  a  secondary  derivative  has  to  bo  formed  by  means  of  a 
prefix,  the  prefix  should  be  English.  If  the  suffix  of  the  ftrst 
derivative  is  of  classical  origin,  the  prefix  should  be  classical. 
Thus  we  say  undecided  and  indecisive,  un-  and  -ed  being  both 
English,  (/(-  and  -ivc  both  Latin.  So  ungraUful,  ingratitude; 
unjiistli/,  vjjmtiee.  But  one  or  two  suffixes  of  Latin  origin  (like 
-able)  are  treated  as  if  of  English  origin,  as  in  unspeakable. 

332  Words  oompo\inded  of  Latin  elements  have  often  undergone 
considerable  mutilation,  so  that  thoy  are  not  easy  to  recognize. 
Thus  ostrich  zzz  avis  strut /lio;  constable ::=  comes  stab uli  ;  parslt^/z=i 
petroselinum ;  bittern  comes  from  mugi-taurus,  corrupted  into 
bitgi-taurus ;  mrgrim  (Fr.  viigrnine)  :=: /lemi-craniirin,  'a  pain 
afi'ecting  half  the  head';  bustard:=:avis  tardus ;  jeopardij^njocus 
partitus  (a  sportive  venture,  consisting  in  a  choice  between  two 
alternatives)  ;  copperas  =:  cupri  rosa  ;  porpoise  z:=.  porcus  pi^cis  ; 
porcupine  ■=:  parens  spinosus  ;  vineijar  =  vinum  acre  {alegar  is 
'■eager'  or  sour  ale);  verdict  :=  vere  dictum;  verjuice  ■=  viriduin 
jus;  viscount  =  vice-comes;  grandam,  granny  (through  French 
gratide  dame)  rr  grandis  domina ;  gramcrcg  zr  grand  merci ; 
rosemiry  =:  ros  marinus ;  tnavgre  =z  male  gralum;  van  {avanl) 
z=  ab  ante;  rear,  arrenr-=zad  retro;  clianticlcer  z=.  chante  clair  ; 
summons  =z  suhmnneas  ;  kerchief*  z=:  couvre  chef;  curfew  =.  couvre- 
feu;  tennis  =  feuez  'catch';  lamprey  z=.  lambe  petram,  'lick- 
stone,'  from  its  habit  of  adhering  to  rocks  by  suction ;  agree 
(originally  an  abverb  a  gre)  =:  ad  gratum  ;  dandelion  z=z  dent  de 
lion  ;  alert  z=l  Ital.  all' erta  {erta  from  erectus)  ;  alarm  zzz  Ital. 
alVarme  '  to  arms '  (from  arma).  Verbs  in  -fy  usually  represent 
compounds  of  -Jicnre,  as  edify,  mortify,  deify.     Defy  is  irova.  fidere, 

833  An  attentive  examination  of  J  326  and  section  TV.  of  Appendix 
B  will  show  the  usual  changes  that  are  to  be  looked  for  when  a 
Latin  word  has  passed  through  French  into  English.  The 
foUo\ving  (amongst  others  of  less  difficulty)  should  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  b  often  vanishes  from  between  vowels.  Ck)mpare  sudden  and 
subitaneus. 

2.  c  or  ^  often  vanishes  when  it  occurs  before  a  dental  or 
between  vowels.  Compare /eai  and  factum,  sure  a.iid  sec-urus,  pay 
and  pacare,  deny  and  denegare,  display  and  displicare,  rule  and 
regula,  seal  and  sigillutn,  allow  and  allocare. 

3.  d  OT  t  vanishes.  Compare  prey  and  praeda,  ray  and  radius, 
ehair  and  cathedra,  cue  and  eauda,  roll  and  rotulus,  round  and 
rotundus,  treason  and  tradition-,  and  look  at  chance,  obey,  recreant, 
defy,  chain,  fay,  &c.,  and  see  §  326,  2. 


•  The  sense  of  head  [chff)  so  completely  disappeared,  that  the  senondary  com- 
pound handkerchitf  was  formed ;  in  which  aguin  the  meaning  of  hand  was  dis- 
regarded, so  that  the  word  neckhandkfrchief  was  made,  which  Uteruliy  ought  tio 
mean  '  a  head-caveraxg  used  for  the  hand^  tied  round  the  neck.' 
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4.  Initial  e  becomaa  e/i,  as  in  ehief,  chaftM,  chandler,  thant^ 
ehsnge,  &.o. 

5.  The  consonantal  force  of  II  disappears  ;  as  in  eoueh  from 
coclocare,  beauty  from  bellitas,  &a. 

6.  b  or  J)  becomes  c  or  /,  as  in  ehief  {caput),  ravin  iiapio),  -iver 
(}-iparius),  cover  (co-operire),  van  {ib-ante). 

7.  di  before  a  vowel  becomes  soft  ff  or  ch  or  j,  as  in  sieffe 
{p.ssedium),  journey  {diuriiata), preach  (praedicare),  Jane  (Diana). 

8.  it  undergoes  a  similar  change,  as  in  voyage  {viaticum),  age 
{aetaticum). 

9.  bi,  pi,  vi  before  a  vowel  becomes  ge  or  c'ge,  as  in  abridge 
{abbreviare),  change  {cambiare),  plwge  {plumbicure),  rage  {rabien), 
deluge  {diluvium),  assuage  (ad-suavis),  sage  {sapio). 

334  ALatiawordadpptedrnoldEnglishorbrought  in  through  French 
has  sometimes  been  re-iutroduced  at  a  later  period  directly  from 
the  Latin.  In  that  case  the  older  word  shows  a  more  mutilated 
form  than  the  later.  Compare  bishop  and  episcopal ;  mixstir  and 
monastery;  priest  Bmdi  presOyter ;  pistol  and  epiUle ;  balm  and 
baltam;  sure  and  secure, 

335  Sometimes  the  older  form  has  kept  its  ground  with  a  different 
shade  of  meaning.  Com-pa.Te  penance  and  penitence ;  blame  and  blas- 
phemy ;  chalice  and  calix;  forge  and  Jabric ;  countenance  and 
continence;  feat  and  fact  ;  defeat  and  defect;  poor  and  pauper ; 
ray  and  radius  ;  treason  and  tradition  ;  frail  and  fragile  ;  loyal 
and  It  gal;  couch  and  collocate  ;  rule  and  regulate, 

336  There  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  reject  French  modifications 
and  other  con-uptions,  and  bring  words  back  again  to  their  original 
form.  Compare  aferme  and  affirm;  water  and  altar;  coler  and 
collar;  scaler  and  scholar  ;  notercr  and  notary;  dotyr  and  doctor ; 
parfyt  and  perfect ;  sotil  and  subtile;  dortoure  and  aormitory; 
caitiff  and  captive  ;  aunterous  and  advetiturous. 

337.  Proper  names  are  often  curiously  disguised  in  common  words. 
Thus  dunce  is  merely  the  name  of  the  celebrated  schoolman 
Jjuus  Scotus ;  tawdry  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Audrey  {Elhelrcda), 
a  fair  at  which  gaudy  wares  were  sold  having  been  held  en  her 
feast-day ;  grog  is  so  called  after  Admiral  \'emon,  who  first 
served  out  to  his  sailors  riun  mixed  with  water,  and  was  nick- 
named Old  Grog  from  a  cloak  of  grogratn  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing;  tram-ways  are  named  after  their  inventor 
Outram  ;  cordwainers  dealt  in  Cordovan  leather ;  a  lumber-room 
was  a  room  in  which  Lombard  pawnbrokers  kept  the  goods 
pledged  with  them  ;  sarcenet  was  made  by  the  Saracens  ;  cambric 
was  made  at  Cambray ;  cherries  came  from  Cerasus  ;  damsons  from 
Damascus  ;  shalloon  was  made  at  Chalons  ;  copper  was  named  from 
Cyprus  ;  muslin  came  from  Mossul  on  the  Tigris. 
For  fuller  lists  of  similar  words  the  student  must  consult  some  of 

the  various  glossaries  that  deal  with  them. 
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SYNTAX. 


S42  The  word  syntax  means  arrangement  (Greek  ayn,  together, 
taxis,  arrangement).  The  rules  of  syntax  are  statements 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  words  of  a  sentence  are 
related  to  each  other. 

343  A  senterce  is  a  collection  of  words  of  such  kinds,  and 
arranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  some  complete 
sense. 

By  "  making  some  complete  sense"  is  meant,  that  some- 
fJiing  is  said  about  something. 

344  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  every  ordinary*  sentence  must 
consist  of  two  essential  parts :  1  st,  that  which  stands  for 
what  we  speak  about;  2nd,  that  which  is  said  about  that 
of  which  we  speak.  The  first  part  is  called  the  subject, 
the  second  is  called  the  predicate. 

In  Grammar  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  terms  subject  and 
predicate  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  in  Logic.  In 
Logic,  the  suhject  of  a  proposition  is  the  eutire  descriptioii  of 
that  which  is  spoken  of:  the  jyredicate  is  all  that  is  employed 
to  represent  the  idea  which  is  connected  with  the  subject. 
Thus,  in  "  This  boy's  father  gave  him  a  book,"  the  subject 
is  "this  boy's  father;"  the  predicate  is  "gave  him  a 
book."  But  in  grammar,  the  single  noun  father  is  called 
the  subject,  and  gave  the  predicate,  the  words  connected 
with  father  and  gave  being  treated  as  enlargements  or 
adjuncts  of  the  subject  and  predicate. 

345  The  word  which  stands  for  that  about  which  we  speak  is 
called  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  subject  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  a  word,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  thing 
that  is  spoken  about,  or  subject  of  discourse. 

346  That  act  of  the  mind  by  which  the  notion  expressed  by 
the  predicate  is  joined  to  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
eubject,  is  called  a  judgment.  The  result  of  a  judgment  is 
a  ihuught.    The  expression  of  a  thought  is  a  sentence. 

•  In  Latin  and  An?lo-Saxon  'we  hav'"  sentences  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
rohject,  as  pluit  (it  rains),  lonat  (it  thunder,-),  concurritar  (a  rush  together  takes 
place).  The  word  it,  that  we  u*e  in  such  cases,  is  the  mere  ghost  of  a  subject. 
Tiiere  is  really  nothing  definite  to  which  it  relates.     [See  further  J  382.) 
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347  1'.  Logic  proposiMona  are  always  rcdu'^erl  to  the  form  of  wTiiVh 
"  Gnld  is  yellow"  may  b^  taken  as  a  type  ;  that  is,  two  terms  (aa 
they  are  called)  are  uiiited  by  the  verb  is,  are,  &c.  Of  these  terms 
the  fii'st  is  called  the  subject,  the  eecoi;d  the  predicate,  and  the 
intervening  verb,  is,  are,  Sec,  is  called  the  copula,  or  link.  Thus  in 
the  above  sentence  ''gold"  would  be  the  subject,  "yellow"  the 
predicate,  and  is  the  copula.  In  grammar,  however,  this  is  quit« 
needless,  and  would  be  very  troublesome.  "  Time  flies,"  or ''  Tempus 
fugit,"  is  a  perfect  sentence  as  it  staiids,  and  yet  involves  no  part 
of  the  verb  be  or  esse,  expressed  or  understood.  In  "  Time  flies  "  the 
subject  is  "  time" ;  that  which  is  predicat<;d  of  time,  is  "  fljing"  ; 
the  root  of  the  verb  Jlies  espressos  this  idea,  aud  the  per.-onal 
termination  of  the  verb  "  flies  "  utjites  this  predicate  to  the  subject. 
In  grammar  the  copula  consists  simply  of  the  personal  iiijledions 
of  the  verb,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  inflectious  or  forms  by  which 
number  and  person  are  marked,  and  by  which  the  verb  is  made  a 
finite  verb. 

348  Inasmuch  as  the  peri^onal  terminations  of  a  verb  have  no 
existence  apart  from  the  verb  itself,  it  is  usual  (and  con- 
venient) in  grammar  to  treat  the  copula  as  a  part  of  the 
predicate.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  Time  flies,"  time  is 
called  the  subject,  and  flies  the  predicate.  This  mode  of 
speaking  is  slightly  different  from  the  use  of  the  word  pre- 
dicate in  Logic  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  in  using  the 
wordi  predicate,  we  mean  the  predicate  and  copula  combihfd.* 

349  Whenever  we  speak  of  anything,  we  make  it  a  separate 
object  of  thought.  A  word'  that  can  stand  for  anything 
which  we  m.ake  a  separate  object  of  thought  is  called  a 
substantive. 

350  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  must  be 
a  substantive,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive. 

351  An  adjective  denotes  an  attribute  which  is  attached  to 
some  thing,  but  is  not  the  name  of  a  separate  object  of 
thought.  An  adjective,  therefore,  can  never  be  the  subject 
of  a  sentence. 

352  Substantives  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  classes : — 

1.  Nouns. 

2.  The  Substantive  Pronouns  (see  §  130). 

*  In  Logic  every  proposition  is  thrown  into  a  shape  in  wh-ch  a  part  of  the  verb 
be  is  the  copula  simrily  tor  the  purpose  of  conversion,  i.e.,  of  altering  the  proposi- 
tion so  that  the  subject  becomes  predicate  and  the  predicate  subject.  But  the 
business  of  grammar  is  to  analyse  the  forms  and  conibinatiuns  which  )anyuage 
actually  gives  us,  not  other  batbarous  expressions  which  are  a.-seited  to  be  their 
equivalents.  Grammarians  who  try  to  foist  the  logical  copula  "  is  "  into  grammar, 
are  careful  not  to  ti-avel  beyond  such  examples  as  "  Man  is  mortal."  The  task  of 
dealing  with  such  a  sentence  aa  "  John  went  to  London  "  they  leave  to  their 
readers. 
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.  3.  The  Infinitive  Mood  (see  §  189). 

4.  Gerunds,  or  Verbal  Ncuns  (see  §  200). 

5.  Any  word  which  is  itsell"  made  the  subject  of  discovirse, 
every  word  being  a  name  for  itsdf. 

6.  A  phrase  or  quotation  ;  a  phrase  being,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  name  for  itself. 

7.  A  Substantive  Clause,  that  is,  a  clause  which,  in  its 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  has  the  force  of  a  single 
substantive  (§  402). 

353  The  only  part  of  speech  by  means  of  which  we  can  make 
an  assertion  is  the  verb  (see  §  179).  The  essential  part  of 
every  affirmation  respecting  an  object  of  thought  is  a 
finite  verb  {i.e.,  a  verb  in  some  one  of  its  personal  forms, 
not  the  infinitive  mood  or  particijjle). 

354  The  subject  and  the  verb  are  the  cardinal  points  of  every 
sentence.  All  other  words  in  a  sentence  are  attached 
directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or  other  of  these  two. 

355  When  a  sentence  contains  only  one  subject  and  one  finite 
verb,  it  is  said  to  be  a  simple  sentence. 

When  a  sentence  contains  not  only  a  principal  subject 
and  its  verb,  but  also  other  dependent  or  subordinate 
clauses  which  have  subjects  and  verbs  of  their  own,  the 
sentence  is  said  to  be  complex. 

The  subject  of  a  complex  sentence  may  be  an  entire 
clause. 

When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  principal  and 
independent  sentences  connected  by  co-ordinative  con- 
junctions, it  is  said  to  be  compound. 

356  The  subject  of  a  sentence  stands  for  some  object  of  thought : 
the  predicate  denotes  some  fact  or  idea  which  we  connect 
with  that  object,  and  the  union  between  the  two  is  etfected 
by  the  copula.  But  this  union  may  be  viewed  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

1.  When  it  is  our  intention  to  declare  that  the  connexion 
which  18  indicated  between  the  subject  of  discourse  and 
the  idea  denoted  by  the  predicate  does  exist,  the  sentence 
is  declarative  ;  *  as,  "  Thomas  left  the  room." 

2.  WTien  it  is  our  wish  to  know  whether  the  connexion 
referred  to  subsists,  the  sentence  is  interrogative  ;  as,  ' '  Did 
Thomas  leave  the  room  ?  " 

3.  When  we  express  our  will  that  the  connexion  between 
the  object  of  thought  denoted  by  the  subject,  and  that 

•  A  negative  sentence  is  only  a  particular  variety  of  afiBrmative  sentence.  If  we 
deny  that  John  is  here  by  saying,  "  John  is  not  here,"  we  ajfirm  that  John  is  iw 
&«r«. 
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which  is  expressed  by  the  predicatb,  should  subsist,  the 
sentence  that  results  is  called  an  imperative  sentence ;  as, 
"  Thomas,  leave  [thou]  the  room."  * 

4.  When  wo  express  a  wish  that  the  connexion  may 
subsist,  the  sentence  that  results  is  called  an  optative 
sentence;  as,  "  May  you  speedily  recover." 
In  some  imperative  sentences  the  will  is  so  weakened  as 
to  become  simply  a  ^cish;  as,  "  Defend  us,  O  Lord."  *'  Sing, 
heavenly  muse."  The  c/rammatical  force  of  the  sentence, 
however,  is  not  altered  by  this. 
351  In  all  the  above-named  kinds  of  sentences,  the  grammatical 
connexion  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  is  the  same. 
It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  take  one  as  a  type  of  all. 
The  affirmative  sentence  is  the  most  convenient  for  this 
purpose. 

EELATION  OF  WORDS  TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 

358  Tlio  starting  point  in  a  sentence  is  the  subject.  To  this 
the  other  words  of  the  sentence  are  attached  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  modes  in  which  the  various  words  and 
groups  of  words  in  a  sentence  are  related  to  each  other 
may  be  classed  as  follows: — 1.  The  Predicative  Relation. 
2.  The  Attributive  Eolation.  3.  The  Objective  Eeiation. 
4.  The  Adverbial  Eeiation. 

Tho  Predicative  Relation. 

359  The  Predicative  Eolation  is  that  in  which  the  predicate  of 

•  It  is  amusins:  to  see  how  80mc  writers  puzzle  themselves  about  the  grammatical 
equiviileuce  of  all  these  forms,  owing  lo  the  fact  tiiat  grammar  has  borrowed  from 
l.^ic  (wlucli  dues  not  take  account  of  questions  or  commands)  the  term^re./iia(e, 
to  dt.-uote  llie  notion  of  action  or  attribute  which,  by  means  of  a  verb,  we  connect  in 
thuiiiUl  with  something  that  we  think  about.  Of  coune predicate,  if  taken  literally, 
iiii]iiies  asseriion,  and  commands  and  questions  are  not  assertions.  But,  till  we  get 
a  butter  term,  it  is  quite  e:isy  to  use  predicate  in  a  technical  sense,  with  a  limitation 
of  its  literal  ineanin;?,  just  as  a  matliematician  puts  up  with  the  terms  addition  and 
malt' III icaiion  in  algebra,  although  the  operaiiuns  ao  desigTiated  may  be  (arithme- 
tic.ill.Vi  sulilrncti'in  or  division.  No  one  scruples  to  call  ao  an  adverb,  even  though  in 
so  iiiiiiij  it  qualities  not  a  verb,  but  an  adjective.  One  writer  propounds  the  curious 
statement  that  in  imperative  sentences  the  nominative  becomes  vocative,  and  a 
noun  III  the  vocative  ca-se  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  impei-ative  mood ; 
and  therefore  imperative  verbs  h:ive  no  subject.  Of  course  in  '  Thomas,  leave  the 
room,'  the  noun  '  Thomas'  is  reduced  to  a  vocative,  because  nouns  are  always  of 
"•lie  third  person,  and  therefore  a  noun  cannot  be  the  subject  of  either  an  as.sertive 
yr  an  imperative  senteme  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person.  The  introduc- 
tion of  tiie  personal  prDiiiiun  is  indispensable  when  Thomas  is  adiressrd,  as  in 
♦Thoiii;i.s,  you  lelt  the  room,'  or  'TIhiiiuls,  leave  [yiu]  the  room.'  The  pronoun, 
expre.--se.l  or  uuder>lood,  is  then  the  subject.  It  is  often  expressed  even  with  im- 
peiative  verbs,  as  '  Hear  ye,  Israel.'  Sentences  Uke  "  Audi  tu,  popidiu  Albanua* 
are  common  enough  in  Latin,  and  show  that  the  nominative  force  of  tu  is  suiiicient 
to  lead  to  the  substitution  of  a  nommatice  in  apposition  to  it,  in  Ueu  of  the  vocativ* 
that  might  have  been  expected. 
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a  sentence  stands  to  its  subject.*  The  preoicative  relation 
to  the  subject  may  be  sustained  by  a  verb,  or  by  a  verb  of 
incomplete  predication  and  its  complement  (see  §  392).  In 
the  sentence,  "  The  boy  ran  awaj',"  the  verb  ran  is  in  the 
predicative  relation  to  the  subject  hoy.  In  the  sentence, 
"  The  ball  is  round,"  not  only  the  verb  is,  but  the  adjective 
round,  which  belongs  to  the  predicate,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
predicative  relation  to  the  subject  ball. 

The  Attributive  Relation. 

360  When  we  speak  of  anything,  and  connect  with  it  the 
idea  of  some  attribute  that  it  possesses,  or  some  circumstance 
respecting  it,  assuming  the  connexion,  but  not  assertiny  it, 
the  word  or  jjhrase  by  means  of  which  the  attribute  is 
indicated,  is  said  to  stand  in  the  attributive  relation  to  the 
word  which  denotes  the  thing  spoken  of.  Thus,  in  "  Wise 
men  sometimes  act  foolishly,"  the  adjective  vise  stands  in 
the  attributive  relation  to  the  noun  men.  The  attribute 
which  it  denotes  is  assumed  to  belong  to  the  men,  but  it  is 
not  asserted  of  them.  If  we  say,  "  The  men  are  wise,"  then 
wise  is  in  the  predicative  relation  to  moi  ;  the  attribute  is 
asserted  of  them.  If  we  say,  "  Socrates  was  wise,"  wise 
is  in  the  predicative  relation  to  Socrates.  If  we  say, 
"Socrates  was  a  wise  man,"  then  luise  stands  in  the 
attributive  relation  to  the  word  man,  and  ivise  man  stands 
in  the  predicative  relation  to  Socrates. 

361  As  an  attribute  can  only  belong  to  a  thing,  it  is  only 
to  substantives  that  words  can  stand  in  the  attributive 
relation.  Words  or  combinations  of  words,  which  stand 
in  this  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive,  may  be  called 
attributive  adjuncts. 

362  Attributive  adjuncts  may  be  of  the  following  kinds  : — 

1.  An  adjective  or  participle,  either  used  simply,  or 
accompanied  by  adjuncts  of  its  own;  as,  "A  large  apple, 
many  men  "  ;  "  the  soldier,  covered  with  wounds,  still  kept 
his  ground." 

2.  A  noun  in  apposition  to  the  substantive;  as,  "John 
Smith,  the  baker,  said  so,"  era  substantive  clause  in  apposi- 
tion to  some  substantive,  as,  "  the  report  that  he  was  killed 

*  A  relation  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  reciprocal.  In  the  sentence,  "  The  boy  ran 
away,"  while  ran  is  in  the  predicative  relation  to  hot/,  boy  is  in  its  turn  in  the 
rubjective  relation  to  ran.  But  as  these  are  only  two  different  modes  of  viewing 
the  «o//j«  giuiuuiittioal  combination,  a  separate  ola.ssilication  is  unnecessary. 
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is  uutrue,"  where  the  clause  that  he  tvas  killed  is  in  appoa- 
tion  to  report. 

3.  A  substantive  in  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  "  My  father't 
house";  "  Johii's  book";  "The  man  whose  house  was 
burnt  down,"  &c.  Or  a  substantive  preceded  by  of,  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  genitive  case  in  any  of  its  mean- 
ings when  it  was  attached  to  a  noun;  as,  "  One  of  tw"; 
"  The  leader  of  the  party  ";   "  The  love  of  money."* 

4.  A  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition,  fonning  what 
would  naturally  be  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  an  attributive 
word,  but  which  through  the  omission  of  some  participle 
or  adjective  has  become  attached  directly  to  the  noun,t  as  : 
"  A  horse /or  riding  {i.e.,  '  Ahorse  kept,  or  being,  or  suitable 
for  riding  ') ;  "A  mistake  to  be  avoided  "  (i.e.,  *  A  mistake 
which  is  to  he  avoided');  "  Water  to  drink"  [i.e.,  'Water 
that  is  for  drinking');  "The  trees  in  the  garden^';  "A 
time  to  weep"  (§  192);  "A  man  07i  horseback,"  &c.  A 
simple  adverb  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  as:  "The 
house  here  "  ;  "  An  outside  passenger"  ;  "  The  then  state  of 
affairs."  These  may  be  called  quasi-attributive  adjuncts  of 
the  noun. 

Under  this  head  we  may  class  those  instances  in  which  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  prepositional  phrase  is  attached  to  a 
noun  by  virtue  of  the  idea  of  action  which  the  noun  in- 
volves, J  as  :  "  Our  return  home  "  (compare  *  We  returned 
home ') ;  "  His  journey  to  Paris  "  ('he  journeyed  to  Paris  ') ; 
"  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands /rom  Spain  "  ('  The  Nether- 
lands revolted  fi-om  Spain '),  &c. 

5  An  Adjective  Clause.     (See  §  408.) 

363  Adjectives  (including  participles)  must  always  be  either  in  the 
attributive,  or  in  the  predicative  relation  to  some  substantive 
expressed  or  understood.  But  one  noun  in  the  plural  may  be  used 
distributively  with  two  or  more   adjectives,  provided  no  obvious 


*  One  curious  use  of  o/is  that  in  which  it  replaces  the  relation  of  apposition,  as 
in  "  The  month  of  June  "  ;  "  The  island  of  Sardinia  "  ;  "  A  brute  of  a  fellow  "  ; 
"  A  milksop  of  a  boy.''  Tlie  genitive  is  similarly  employed  sometimes  in  Latin. 
On  the  other  hand,  apposition  has  sometimes  replaced  the  use  of  o/,  as  in 
'A  hundred  sheep';  'A  dozen  yards.'  0/ reappeai-s  when  the  numei-al  is  used 
wiLh  the  plural  suffix;  as  "  Hundreds  of  pounds ;  "  "  Dozens  of  persons." 

t  Similarly  in  Greek  oi  vvi-  aiWpuiroi  is  oi  vvv  ovTtt  afUuwirui.  As  the  mentioE 
of  a  thing  presupposes  its  beinff  (at  least  notiimally.  which  is  all  that  is  necessai-y) 
the  omission  of  that  which  indicator's  being  is  very  easy.  When  a  noun  is  ii.sed 
atti-ihuiively  {\  362,  2)  it  may  be  quahtied  by  an  adverb  just  like  any  other  attribu- 
tive word,  as  "  This  man,  n-nce  the  possessor  of  a  lai'ge  fortime." 

X  It  is  the  iioti'inal  siynificalion  of  a  verb,  not  its  predicative  function,  which  is 
quahtied  by  an  adverb,  or  defined  by  an  objective  case.  Hence  participles  and 
gerunds,  which  are  not  predicative,  have  objects  and  adverb.s  attached  to  them, 
«nd  some  nouns  admit  of  at  least  an  approach  to  the  same  construction. 
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«nibig:alty  be  produced,  and  the  article  tht  be  not  rtpi  ;itod.  Thus  • 
"  He  is  master  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages," 
m»ianing  '  The  English  language,  the  French  language,  and  the 
German  language; '  "  The  European  and  African  races,"  meaning 
'  1  lie  European  race  and  the  African  race,'  '  Tlie  third  and  fourth 
regiments,'  &c.  If  we  say  "  The  European  and  the  African  races," 
we  mean  '  The  European  races  and  the  African  races,'  but  '  The 
European  and  the  African  race '  means  the  same  as  '  The  European 
mce  and  the  African  race.'  But  when  the  adjectives  denote  at- 
tributes that  may  co-exist  in  the  same  thing,  such  phrases  arf 
ambiguous.  "  The  black  and  white  balls  "  might  mean  '  The  balli 
wliich  are  black  and  white '  i  parti-coloured  I,  '  The  black  ball  and 
the  white  ball,'  or  '  The  black  balls  and  the  white  balls.'  If  the 
first  meaning  is  not  intended,  we  should  say,  '  The  black  and 
the  white  ball,'  or  '  The  black  and  the  white  balls,'  according  to 
circumstances. 

361  "VVTien  a  word  (not  being  a  substantive  in  the  possessive 
case)  is  in  the  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive,  it  must 
agree  with  it  in  number,  gender,  and  case,  if  it  is  capable 
of  expres.<»ing  those  distinctions  by  its  form;'  as,  "  TA/s 
w««"  ;   "  These  ?nen.'^ 

36'5  "Words  which  stand  in  the  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive 
should  (in  English)  be  placed  next  it,  except  when  the  attributive 
is  (jualiticd  by  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase.* 
Attributive  adjectives  (or  participles),  when  used  singly  or  accom- 
jKinied  by  not  more  than  a  single  adverb,  should  precede  the  nouns 
tlint  they  qualify:  as,  '  A  black  hat';  'A  very  large  dog';  '  A 
quickly  passing  shower';  but  if  they  are  raolirted  by  a  complex 
ailrerbial  ailjunot,  or  are  followed  by  an  object,  they  should  be 
placed  after  tlie  noun;  as,  "  They  were  implicated  in  tlie  plot  so 
fata!  to  their  party";  "  I  saw  a  man  stealing  the  apples." 

o6bb  One  attributive  adjunct  may  often  be  rejjlaced  by  another.  Thus, 
for  "  The  king's  palace,"  we  may  say,  '  The  palace  of  tlio  king,'  or 
*  The  palace  which  belongs  to  the  king,'  or  '  The  palace  belonging 
to  the  king,'  &c.  An  attriluitive  adjunct  sometimes  (especially  in 
poetry)  oxpri'sses  a  condition,  and  may  be  replaced  by  an  adverbial 
slause.  Tluis,  in  ''  Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 
which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown"  {Milton),  unfore- 
hiown  is  equivalent  to  '  if  it  had  been  unforeknown.' 

365c  Attributive  adjuncts  may  be  used  in  two  w.ays.  (1)  They  may  be 
diK'ingiiishing  or  dj-i/inifivc,  as  when  we  say,  'A  blacJ:  horse,'  or 
'  Fuiir  men.'  Here  hlack  and  foxr  distinguish  the  thing  or  things 
referpud  to  from  others  comprehended  under  the  same  common 
name.  (2)  They  may  be  descriptive,  i.e.,  adding  some  additional 
description  to  a  thing  already  defined  by  its  name,  or  by  some 
definitive  word,  as  in  "  Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French  "  ; 
"Next  came    the  king,   mounted  on  a  white  horse.''      (Comp.are 


•  The  following  sent  noo,  therefore,  is  faulty  : — "  The  country— beyoii>l  which 
Uie  «rts  cannot  be  traced  of  civil  society  oi  domestic  life."  (Johnson,  Rasselas.) 
Such  sentences  as  :  "  The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Brown,"  are  getti-ng 
fr»o'i<>nt  in  the  newspapers,  bnt  are  quite  indefeusible. 
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the  deflnitivo  and  continuative  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun.    See 
§  413.) 

The  Objective  Relation. 

366  When  a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund  denotes  an  action 
which  is  directed  towards  some  object,  the  word  denoting 
that  object  stands  in  the  objective  relation  to  the  verb, 
participle,  or  gerund.  Thus,  in  "  The  dog  bites  the  boy," 
but/  is  in  the  objective  relation  to  bites.  In,  "  Seeing  the 
tumult,  I  went  out,"  tumult  is  in  the  objective  relation  to 
seeinfj.  In,  "  Ilating  one's  neighbour  is  forbidden  by  the 
Gospel,"  veigJthnur  is  in  the  objective  relation  to  the  gerund 
hating.  The  object  of  a  verb  is  the  word,  phrase,  or  clause 
which  stands  for  the  object  of  the  action  described  by  the 
verb.* 

3G7  As  an  action  can  be  exerted  only  upon  a  thing, \  it  is  only 
a  substantive,  or  a  phrase  or  clause  wliich  is  equivalent  to  a 
substantive,  that  can  stand  in  the  objective  relation  to 
a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund.  An  adjective  can  never  be 
the  object  of  a  verb. 

36S  When  an  infinitive  mood  is  used  after  another  verb, 
it  always  stands  to  the  latter  in  the  objective  relation 
wheu  not  preceded  by  to,  and  very  often  when  it  has  to 
before  it. 

i69  The  objective  relation  is  not  indicated  by  prepositions. J 
In  declinable  words  the  objective  relation  is  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  objective  case. 

*  Thi^  use  of  the  term  nhjtct  is  perfectly  simple,  intelligfible,  and  unobjectionable. 
It  would  be  better  if  it  were  the  only  use  of  it  allowed  iu  grammar.  Mmy  wi-iters, 
hi)we  ver  ( f  oUowing'  Becker  I ,  apply  the  term  to  au  y  sort  of  grammatical  adj  iinct  whi'  'h 
seivi.;' to  deferiiiine  or  restrict  the  general  applicatioa  of  a  verb.  Thus  not  ouly 
the  iliri.'ct  obj-^ct  of  a  transitive  verb,  but  the  place,  the  manner,  n.ay,  even  the  cause 
of  an  action,  are  included  under  the  name  ohJKcL  This  is  altogether  unnatural 
and  arbitrary,  and  there  is  not  the  slig-litest  necessity  for  it.  To  say  that  in  the 
sentence,  "  He  severed  the  head  from  the  body,"  he  nl  and  from  the  body  are  both 
ohJKcls  of  sevreil,  will  confuse  the  learner  rather  than  help  him.  Grammatical 
ideas  are  not  simplitied  or  arranged  by  being  jumbled  togetlier  under  one  title,  any 
more  than  papers  are  sorted  or  classified  by  being  bundled  together  into  Qna 
pigunn-hole.  The  term  completing  nhject  whi'h  is  applied  by  Becker  to  what  in  this 
work  is  called  the  ohjuct,  is  also  objectionable.  If  we  compare  such  sentences  as 
"He  strikes  the  ball,"  and  "He  runs  across  the  meadow,"  it  seems  obvious 
enough  that  strikes  expresses  the  action  in  the  first,  quite  as  completely  iisruns  does 
in  t!ie  second.  The  description  of  the  action  as  such  is  completely  expressed  by  the 
verb  in  eai'h  case.  At  any  rate,  if  halt  U  to  be  called  the  oompletiou  of  the  predi- 
cate in  the  one  ca«e,  across  the  meadow  should  be  so  also  in  the  second. 

t  Thac  is,  what  wo  can  make  a  separate  object  of  thought. 

t  A  substantive  pre.^eded  by  a  preposition  always  consiitutes  either  an  attributive 
adjunct  (§  iili'J,  1),  or  an  adverbial  adjunct  (§  .^72,  2).  When  the  propositiou  is  used 
to  denote  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  a  thing  (§  277),  we  get  an  attributive  adjunct ; 
when  it  denotes  the  relation  of  an  attribute  or  action  of  a  thing  to  some  othez 
thin^,  we  get  az  adverbial  adjunct. 
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370  The  objective  relation  is  expressed  by  the  nile,  that 
"transitive  verbs,  vrith  their  imperfect  participles  and 
gerunds,  govern  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective 
case." 

In  compound  sentences  an  entira  clause  may  be  in  the 
objective  relation  to  a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund. 

The  Adverbial  Eclation. 

371  The  functions  of  an  adverb  are  defined  in  §  259.  Any 
word,  phrase,  or  clause  which  is  attached  to  a  verb  or 
adjective  to  show  the  conditions  or  limitations  of  place, 
time,  manner,  degree,  cause,  effect,  &c.,  which  modify  or 
limit  an  action  or  attribute,  stands  in  the  adverbial  relation 
to  the  verb  or  adjective,  and  may  be  called  an  adverbial 
adjunct  to  it. 

372  Adverbial  adjuncts  may  be  of  the  follovring  kinds  : — 

1.  An  adverb  (see  §  259) ;  as,  "lie  fought  bravely."  "I 
set  out  ye-^terday."     "  lie  is  very  industrious." 

2.  A  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition;  as,  "He 
hopes  /or  success."  "I  heard  of  his  arrival."*  "Ho  is 
sitting  on  a  stuol."  "  lie  killed  the  bird  with  a  stov,.''  "  I 
lovQ  hiw.  for  his  virtues."  "  He  is  i'ond  of  reading."  "He 
is  giiilty  of  murder."     "All  but  one  f  were  present." 

The  gerundial  infinitive  (§  192)  often  forms  an  adverbial 
adjunct  of  a  verb  or  adjective;  e.g.,  "He  toils  to  earn  a 
living."  "  He  strives  to  succeed."  "  Wo  eat  to  live."  "  lie 
has  gone  to  fetch  his  hat."  "This  food  is  not  fit  to  eat." 
"This  coat  is  too  good  to  give  aivay."  "This  house  is  to 
let  \  [=^  for  lMin<i)."  "  lie  is  a  foolish  man  to  throw  away 
such  a  chance."   Here  to  throw  away,  &c.,  is  in  the  adverbial 

•  Some  grammarians  bold  that  in  these  cases  the  verb  and  preposition  sliould 
be  taken  totfelher  as  funning  a  sort  of  compound  transitive  vei  li,  of  whioii  the 
noun  tliat  follows  is  the  object.  This  is  inadmissible.  It  ccjiitradicta  all  analu'rj'. 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  isolate  English  from  cogTiate  hiniruages,  and  to  ex; -lain 
constructions  common  to  English  and  several  otlur  lanffuages  by  methods  wliirji, 
even  if  valid  at  all,  would  be  applicable  only  to  English.  "  I  am  speaking  of  you  " 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  French,  "  Je  parle  de  voiis,"  the  Oennan  "  Ich  sprethe 
von  dir,"  and  the  Latin  "  Loquor  de  te."  Nobody  would  for  a  moment  admit  that 
loquor  lie  makes  a  compound  transitive,  verb,  and  tliat  <ie  has  ceased  to  be  a  pi'  posi- 
tion and  become  an  adverb  united  to  the  verb.  It  is  true  we  can  say  in  English, 
"  This  was  spoken  of ;"  but  so  can  we  also  say,  "  lie  was  taken  care  of,"  "  lie  was 
promised  a  new  coat."  It  will  be  amusing  to  tind  "  to-pi'oijiise-a-new-co;it,"  "  to- 
take-care-of,"  &c.,  set  dowTi  as  compound  trajiisilive  verbs  governing  the  objective 
case.     (See  §  18K.) 

+  In  Anglo-Saxon  'blltan  dnum.' 

t  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  active  voice  is  always  used  in  pbi-ases  of  this  sort ;  e.g., 
"  Mannes  sunn  ys  tA  syllarme  on  manna  handa,"  '  the  Sou  of  &l&a  id  to  be  givuu 
(to  give)  into  tJie  hands  of  men'  (MaU.  xvii.  22^. 
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relation  to  foolish.  An  adverbial  adjunct  may  also  consist 
of  a  substantive  clause  governed  by  a  preposition  (see  §5  289, 
418).  But,  followed  by  an  infinitive  mood  or  a  clause,  often 
forms  an  adverbial  adjunct;  as,  "I  would  buy  it  but  tLat 
I  have  no  money,"  where  '  but  that — rrumey '  forms  an 
adverbial  adjunct  to  would  buy. 

In  many  adverbial  adjuncts  of  this  class  the  noun  preceded  by  the 
preposition  ef  or  to  was  formerly  in  the  genitive  or  dative  case,  aa, 
for  example,  after  full,  clean,  mindful,  guilty,  weary,  &c.  Prepo- 
sitional phrases  have  sometimes  replaced  direct  objects,  as  in  '<• 
admit  of';  '  to  accept  of  ' ;  '  to  dispose  of  ' ;  '  to  approve  of  &c. 

3.  A  noun  qualified  by  some  attributive  adjunct,  and  so 
forming  a  phrase  denoting  tiTne  when,  the  measure  of  space 
or  time,  direction,  &c.,  or  marking  some  attendant  circum- 
Btance  of  an  action;  as,   "He  arrived  last  night.'''     "We 
eee  him  every  day."     "We  stayed  there  all  the  summer. 
"  He   walked   ten  miles."      *'  He  lives  three  miles  away. 
"A   huhdred   time*    better."       "Three  furlongs*   broad. 
"Go    that    way."       "They    advanced    ewoi-d    in    hand. 
**  They  went  over  dry  foot"-f    "The  ship  drove  full  sail." 
"  Day  by  day."     "  Nigiit  after  night."     "  iitej)  by  step,"  &c., 
are  adjuncts   of  this  class.     In  all  such  expressions  the 
noun  is  in  the  objective  case,  representing  either  a  dative 
or  an  accusative  case. 

4.  A  substantive  in  the  objective  case,  before  which  some 
such  preposition  as  to  ox  for  might  have  been  put,  and  which 
in  Latin,  Greek,  or  German  would  be  in  the  dative  case ; 
as,  "Give  me  [i.e.,  to  me)  the  book."  "I  will  sing  you 
{i.e.,  for  you)  a.  song."  "Do  m,e  (i.e., /or  me)  the  favour." 
"Teach  me  Thy  statutes."  "You  ar©  like  I  him  {i.e.,  like 
to  him)."  This  use  of  the  objective  may  be  called  the 
adverbial  objective.  A  noun  thus  used  with  a  verb  is  often 
called  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb.§ 

It  is  perhaps  imder  the  head  of  the  adverbial  relation  that  we 
should  class  su^h  anomalous  passive  constructions  as^  "  He  was 
taught  Am  lesson. ''    "  He  was  paid  his  bill."    "  He  was  promised  a 


♦  In  cases  like  this  the  genitive  was  nspfl  in  Anglo  Saxon,  as  "  })reora  furlangra 
brSd  '  (thiee  tmiongii  broad).  This  genitive  lis  represented  in  old  Knglish  by  or, 
an  "  Let  a  gallows  be  made  of  fifty  cabUs  high  "  (Esther  v.  14) ;  "  He  was  of  eyghte 
and  thrytty  yer  old  "  (Mob.  of  01. ) .  The  dative  wa.s  used  in  defining  a  comparative. 
Jliich  (as  m  much  better)  or  little  {ns  in  Iktle  morg)  were  datives,  'micliun'  and 
*  lytluni.'     '  A  foot  taller    means  '  taller  by  a  foot.' 

T  In  Anglo-Saxon  these  expressions  would  have  been  in  the  dative  case. 

%  The  adverb  like  may  also  be  niodined  by  an  adverbial  objective,  as  "  He  talks 
Uke  a  fool."     Similiter  in  Latin  may  be  acconipKnied  by  a  dative. 

i  See  Shakspere  (Taming  of  the  Shr>w,  i.  2)  for  a  humorous  illustratioii  of  th* 
iifference  between  the  dative  and  the  accusative  sense  of  the  F.nglish  objective. 
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n«w  eoat,"  &c.,  where  an  obji-ctive  case  seems  to  be  govenK>d  b_v  » 
passive  verb.  J  lie  accuBative  vjAse  in  Latin  is  often  uaed  adverbially 
to  define  or  liioit  the  range  within  which  the  meaning  of  the  verb  la 
applieable. 

Generally  speaking,  when  two  objectivo  cases  are  used  with  a 
verb  (except  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  incomplete  predication),  one  of 
them  is  the  direct  object,  the  other  an  adverbial  adjunct* 

What  is  often  termed  the  cognate  accusative  (or  objective)  (as  in 
'to  rxxa.  a  race,'  'to  die  a  happy  death')  should  more  properly  be 
classed  among  the  adverbial  adjiincts.f  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  dative 
was  used  in  some  cases,  as,  "Men  libban  {lam  life"  (Men  live  that 
life) ;  "  He  feaht  miclum  feohtum  "  (He  fought  great  fights).  See 
koch,  ii.  p.  94. 

6.  A  substantive  (accompanied  by  some  attribative  ad 
junct)  in  the  nominative  or  objective  J  absolute;  as,  "  Tht. 
8iui  having  risen,  we  commenced  our  journey."  "  lie  being 
absent,  nothing  could  be  done."  A  substantive  clause  may 
be  used  absolutely,  like  a  simple  substantive,  as,  "  Granted 
this  is  trite,  you  are  still  in  the  wrong." 

Participles  may  be  u-sed  absolutely  in  ftiis  manner  without  having 
any  noun  to  be  attached  to  (see  §  '282).  In  such  a  sentence  as 
"  Speaking  generally,  this  is  the  case,"  the  phrase  'speaking  gene- 
rally '  is  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate. 

6.  An  adverbial  clause. 

373  Adverbs  themselves  admit  of  limitation  or  qualification  as 
regards  degree ;  as,  "  He  writes  vtry  badly."  "  He  will  be 
here  almost  immediately." 

3''4  "When  a  noun  stands  in  either  the  predicative  or  the  attri- 
butive relation  to  another  substantive,  it  may  have  words 
standing  to  it  in  the  adverbial  relation;  as,  "Napoleon, 
lately  Emperor  of  the  French/' 

376  The  greater  part  of  adverbial  adjuncts  are  included  in  the 
following  classification ; — 


•  Oare  is  necessary  in  distinguishing  these,  as  the  constTiiotion  after  a  verb  is  not 
always  uniform.  Thus  in  '  He  taught  me  Latin,'  me  answers  to  the  dative  cajie. 
In  '  He  taught  me  thoroughly,"  me  answers  to  the  accusative. 

+  The  cognate  objective  sometimes  appears  in  a  metaphorical  shape,  as  in  "to 
look  c/n^jer*  at  a  person";  "  To  rain  flre  and  brimstone."  The  vague  pronoun  it 
is  freely  used  in  this  construction,  as,  "We  shall  have  to  rough  it";  "Go  t"(, 
boys,"  &o. 

i  Some  tj'rammarians  insist  that  in  these  constructions  the  objective  (as  the 
representative  of  the  old  dative)  is  the  only  proper  case,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
nominative  is  the  result  of  a  mistake.  Milton  uses  both  constmetions.  Thus, 
"  Him  destroyed  for  whom  all  this  was  made,  aU  this  will  soon  follow  "  (P.  L  ,  ix. 
l.SO) ;  "Us  dispossessed"  (P.  L.,  vii.  140).  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  "  Adam, 
wedded  to  another  Eve,  shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct"  (P.  L.,  ix.  944); 
"  Which  who  knows  but  might  as  ill  have  happened,  thou  being  by"  (A  L.,  vs..). 
Shakspere  also  uses  the  nnmiuative :  "  Thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute."  When 
the  forms  admit  of  a  choice,  the  nominative  is  prefeiTed  by  modern  writers.  When 
the  abbreviated  participle  except  (,§  iSA)  is  used,  we  always  find  the  objective  case, 
«s  all  erxept  me.    The  dative  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
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1.  Adverbial  adjv.ncU  of  Time. — "  I  arrived  before  his  departitre  "; 
"Come  tchen  I  bid  you " ;  "  He  slept  all  day." 

2.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Place. — "'  He  lives  over  the  way  ";  "  He 
Btill  lay  where  he  hod  fallen  ";  "  He  Lives  a  long  way  off." 

3.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Manner  or  Circumstance. — "Yon  must 
do  it  in  this  ti»ay  ";  "  You  must  act  as  J  tell  you  " ;  "  There  being 
nothing  to  see, -vie  came  away";  "His  statementa  &Te  for  the  nwst 
part  untrue." 

4.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Condition. — "  If  this  is  so,  the  caae  is 
hopeless  "  ;  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  "  ;  "  Thii 
being  granted,  the  proof  is  easy." 

5.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Cause. — "He  left  me  on  that  account"; 
"  He  sold  the  hopse  because  he  could  not  manage  it." 

6.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Consequence. — "  He  that  sweareth  to 
his  own  hurt,"  kc;  ''He  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  could  not 
stand." 

SUBJECT  AND  PEEDICATB. 

876  As  both,  the  subject  and  tho  verb  of  a  sentence  are  spoken 
of  the  same  tbing  (the  subject  naming  or  denoting  it,  and 
the  verb  making  some  assertion  respecting  it),  they  must 
agree  with  each  other  in  those  points  which  they  have  in 
common,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  mutual  contradic- 
tion. 

The  points  which  they  have  in  common  are  number  and 
person. 

377  Hence  the  rule  that "  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  * 
in  number  and  person."' 

378  The  subject  of  a  finite  rerb  is  put  in  the  nominative 
case. 

379  Thus,  the  predicative  relation  is  indicated  partly  by 
the  subject  of  the  verb  being  in  the  nominative  case, 
and  partly  by  the  verb  indicating  by  its  inflection  the 
same  number  and  person  as  the  substantive  which  is  its 
subject. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  relation  of  the 
verb  to  tlie  subject  is  often  modified  to  suit  the  sense  of  the  words 
rather  than  their  form.  Hence  a  noun  in  the  singular  number 
which  denotes  a  multitude  (as  crowd,  senate,  army.Jiock)  may  have 
its  verb  in  the  plural  number,  when  the  idea  to  be  kept  in  view  is 


*  It  is  common  to  say  that  a  verb  must  a^ee  with  its  nnmi-native  ease  in  numba 
md  person.  This  mode  of  speaking  is  incorrect.  It  confounds  a  substantioe  with 
M  case.  A  case  of  a  substantive  is  a  ceitain/orm  of  it ;  but  it  is  obviuuslv  nonsense 
to  talk  of  a  verb  agreeing  with  n  form  of  a,  substantive.  In  the  sentence,  "I 
wrote  the  letter,"  /  is  not  a  nominative  ras'.,  but  a  pronoun  in  the  nnrnmitiv,  case. 
Through  this  mischievous  habit  of  treating  nominative  case  as  synonymous  with 
suhjfct,  b-ginners  in  Latin,  when  parsing  dependent  sentences,  are  onn^tantly 
betrayed  into  the  absurdity  of  speaking  of  the  subject  of  the  dependeuc  verb  aa 
being  in  the  accusative  case,  because  it  ia  the  nominative  to  ti^  verb  iu  the  infinitive 
■»ood. 
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not  the  miiHxtude  viewed  a»  one  whole,  but  the  \ndw\dnah  of  which 
the  multituile  is  composed.  As,  "  The  multitude  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  miud."  But  we  should  say,  "  The  army  was  led  into  the 
detile,"  because  we  then  speak  of  the  anuy  as  a  whole. 

381  The  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  number  when  it  has  for  its 
subject  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  coupled  by  the 
conjunction  and;*  as,  "  John  and  Thomas  were  walking 
together."  But  when  the  compound  subject  is  considei-ed 
as  forming  one  whole,  the  verb  is  kept  in  the  singular  ;  as, 
"The  mind  and  spirit  remains  invincible";  "Hill  and 
valley  rings"  {Par.  L.  n.,  4'Jo). 

382  In  English  every  finite  verb  must  have  a  subject  in  the 
nominative  case  expressed  or  understood. t  Such  a  sen- 
tence as,  "That  is  the  man  whom  I  heard  was  ill,"  is 
faulty,  because  the  verb  was  is  left  without  a  subject ;  the 
relative  prououn,  which  ought  to  be  the  subject,  bong 
wrongly  put  in  the  objective  case.  It  should  be,  "  That  is 
the  man  who,  1  heard,  was  ill.":|;  "I  will  give  this  to 
whomsoever  wants  it  "  is  fauJty  in  a  similar  way.  Wants 
must  have  whosoever  for  its  subject.  Besides,  the  pre- 
position to  marks  a  relation  not  to  the  relative  pronoun, 
but  to  the  antecedent  /lim  (understood)  which  is  qualified 
by  the  adjective  clause.  Moreovei,  a  verb  must  only 
have  one  subject,  and  one  subject  can  only  belong  to  one 
verb.  § 

383  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  sometimes  understood  as,  "I 
have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift,"  for  '  which  pre- 
sages,' &c.  ;  "  So  far  as  [it]  in  him  lies  " ;  "  Do  [he]  what 

•  When  nouns  are  connected  by  the  preposition  with,  the  verb  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  plural,  in  accordance  •n-ith  the  peneral  sense,  but  in  violation  of  the  stiii  t 
rule  of  spitax.  Thus :  "  Qedaliah,  'who  ■with  hi?  brethren  and  son  were  twelve  " 
(1  Chron.  XXV.  9). 

+  In  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  passive  and  other  impersonal  verbs  used  absolutely 
without  any  suTijt-ct  expressed  or  understood.  Thus  :  "  pam  ylcan  dome  t'e  ge 
di'mag  eow  bjS  gedcmed"  (with  the  same  judprmont  that  ye  ju  Ige  to  you  [it] 
ehall  be  judged);  "him  hungrede"  (him  hung-ered).  CovoTiare  t'lnat.  plait.  ;>ug- 
natum  est,  &c.,  in  Latin.  The  wnrd  it,  that  we  now  use  in  such  cases,  is  the  mere 
ghost  of  a  subject.    See  |§  344,  aS7,  note. 

i  The  construction  of  a  relative  or  interrojralive  pronoun  may  always  be  tested 
by  that  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun  used  in  its  stead.  'J  he  consti-uction  of  "  Whom 
I  heai'd  wa.-<  ill,"  would  lie  the  same  as  that  of  "  I  heard  him  was  lU." 

{  An  exception  to  this  nile  has  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  wiiters.  Since 
a  subordinative  particle  (such  as  if,  though,  ice.)  cannot  precede  a  retat'tve  pronoun, 
and  yet  must  stand  (if  used)  before  the  mbject  of  its  clause,  itAo  cannot  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  hypothetical  clause  unless  it  is  repeated  ui  the  shape  of  he,  shf,  it,  or  they. 
Hence  we  hud  in  Milton,  "A  risjht  noble  and  pious  lord,  who  had  he  not  sacrificed 
his  Ufe  and  fortunes  to  the  commonwealth,"  &c.  "  Lend  it  rather  to  tliine  enemy, 
teho  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face  exact  the  penalty"  (J/.  0/  Ven.,  i.  3). 
This  difficulty  does  not  present  itself  in  Jjithx.  In  qui  si  dedUaet,  qui  is  the  sujjecc 
of  dfdii^at. 
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he  will,  he  oannot  make  matters  worse."     The  subject  of 
a  Terb  iu  the  imperative  mood  is  usually  omitted. 

Subject. 

J84     The  subject  of  a  sentence  may  be  simple,  compound,  or 

complex. 

385  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  siwp/e  when  it  consists  of  a 
single  substantive,  or.  a  simple  iufinitive  mood;  as,  "i 
love  truth";  '^  Men  are  mortal";  "To  err  is  human." 
(See  §  352.) 

386  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  cumpuund  when  it  consists  of 
two  or  more  substantives  coupled  together  by  the  conj  unc- 
tion awd;  as,  "Caesar  and  Pompey  were  rivals."  "You 
and  I  will  travel  together."  *  The  conjunctions  either,  or, 
neither,  nor,  do  not  couple  substantives  together  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  subject.  They  imply  that  one  of  two 
alternatives  is  to  be  taken,  not  that  the  assertion  can  be 
made  of  both  subjects  simultaneously.  The  sentence  is  not 
simple,  but  compound  and  contracted  (§  445).  Hence  the 
verb  is  put  in  the  plural  only  when  the  subject  which  is 
the  nearer  to  it  is  in  the  plural ;  as,  ' '  Neither  John  nor 
Thomas  has  arrived  "  ;  "  Either  he  or  his  brothers  were  in 
fault." 

387  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  complex  when  it  consists  of  an 
infinitive  phrase. t  of  a  substantive  clause,  or  of  a  quota- 
tion ;  as,  "  To  love  our  enemies  is  a  Christian  duty  "  ; 
"  How  to  do  it  is  the  question  "  ;  "  That  he  said  so  is  cer- 
tain"; "  'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,' 
was  Nelson's  watchword."  A  complex  subject  is  very 
often  anticipated  |  by  means  of  the  neuter  pronoun  it,  as, 


•  Many  granunariaTis  insist  that  in  cases  of  thi*!  kind  we  are  to  regard  the 
sentence  as  a  contraction  of  two  co-ordinate  sentences  joined  by  and.  This  ex- 
planation mi?ht  do  vei7  ■well  for  such  a  senteuce  as,  "John  and  William  are 
ele  .  en  years  old  ";  that  is,  '"  John  is  eleven  years  old,  and  Vv'illiam  iji  eleven  >  ears 
old  ";  but  it  is  simply  absurd  when  apiilied  to  such  a  sentence  as,  "  Two  and  three 
make  five,"  or,  "  He  "and  I  are  of  the  same  age";  '■  Blue  and  yellow  make  gieen." 
&c  Be  it  observed,  we  have  no  riyht  to  alter  the  -plirnseolngy  of  the  predicate.  It  is 
obvious,  on  the  face  of  the  thing,  that  what  we  have  to  dt^al  with  is  not  two  verbs 
in  the  singular,  but  one  verb  in  the  plural.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  ease  of 
two  objects  of  a  verb,  or  two  nouns  after  a  preposition,  wlien  they  are  coupled  by 
the  conjunction  and ;  as,  "Tie  drank  a  gla.ss  of  brandy  and  water."     (See  §  287.) 

t  In  old  English  the  infinitive  in  such  plirases  is  often  without  the  to,  as,  "Me 
chaunctd  of  a  knight  enfountered  be"  [Sp- riser,  i.  2);  "  To  know  my  deed  'twero 
best  not  know  myself '"  (Macb.,  ii  2) ;  "  Better  be  with  the  dead." 

{  Tliis  is  especially  the  case  with  the  impersonal  verbs,  such  as,  it  repents  me,  it 
becomes  !iou,  &c.  These  verbs  wei-e  formerly  much  more  numerous,  as,  it  yhids  mt, 
it  pities  me,  &.C.  They  were  often  used  without  it  {or  Ait),  as,  'me  ferthinketh'  (it 
repents  ni) ;  '»ne  shameth  ihat,  &c.':  'me  remembreth  of  the  day  of  dom*' 
tCliaucerYf'-me.  douteth  of  the  truth'  (WicliJ).    See  §  382,  note  t. 
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"  It  is  certain  that  he  said  so  "  ;  "It  is  -wicked  to  tell  Led." 
In  such  cases  the  complex  subject  is  in  apposition  to  the 
word  it  (§  398).  A  pronoun  is  (jften  used  pleonastically  to 
repeat  a  simple  subject,  as  "The  Lord,  He  is  God";  "The 
green  boughs,  they  wither."  The  word  there  in  such 
sentences  as,  "  Thure  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,"  can- 
not be  taken  as  being  anything  else  than  an  adverb.  It 
is  not  the  subject  of  the  verb.  It  answers  to  the  aflverb  y 
in  the  French  phrase  "  II  y  a."  Its  force,  however,  has 
almost  evaporated.* 

388  The  subject  of  a  sentence  mav  have  any  attributive  adjunct 
attached  to  itt  (see  §§  360,  3612) ;  as,  "  This  tree  is  dead." 
"  The  man  told  a  lie  '  "  Goud  men  love  virtue."  "  Eilward 
the  Black  Prince  did  not  succeed  his  father."  "  Joint's  coat 
is  torn.'  "  7'he  defenders  of  the  city  were  slain."  "  The 
brave  o?d  man  died  maintaining  his  innocence."  "  llie  general, 
having  reviewed  his  troops,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy." 
If  the  subject  is  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  a  gerund, 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  objective  or  adverbial  adjuncts  ; 
a«,  "  To  rise  early  is  healthful "  ;  "  To  love  one's  enemies  is 
a  Christian  dutv  "  ;  "  Playing  with  fire  is  dangerous." 

Predicate. 

389  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  either  simple  or  complex. 

390  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  simple  when  the  notion  to 
be  conveyed  is  expressed  by  a  single  finite  verb;  as,  "  Virtue 
flourishes."     *  "lime  /lies."     ^' 1  love." 

391  Many  verbs  do  not  make  complete  sense  by  themselves, 
but  require  some  other  word  to  be  used  with  them  to  make 
the  sense  complete.  Of  this  kind  are  the  intransitive  verbs 
be,  become,  grow,  seem,  can,  do,  shall,  will,  &c.,  and  such 
transitive  verbs  as  make,  call,  deem,  think.  To  say,  "  The 
horse  is,"  "  The  light  becomes,"  "  I  can,"  or  "  I  think  the 
man,"  makes  no  sense.  It  is  requisite  to  use  some  other 
word  or  phrase  (a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive)  with  the  verb;  as,  "The  horse  is  black.'" 
"The  light  becomes  dim,"  "  1  can  write."  "  William  the 
Norman  became  King  of  England."  "I  think  the  man 
insane."    "It  made  the  man  mad."    "  ^e  was  made  king." 

•  In  German  the  neuter  pronoun  es  is  used  in  such  phraaeu.    In  old  English  hit 

{i.e.,  it)  was  sometimes  used  insUad  of  ihere. 

♦  In  such  cases  the  subject  is  sometimes  said  to  be  enlarged.  The  tenn  is  a  bad 
one,  because  the  grammatical  subject  is  not  onlarged,  but  restricted,  by  the  use  of 
adjuncts,  at  leaat  eua  regards  ita  cumiu^heiision.    jte»  includes  more  than  uhm 
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Verbs  of  this  kind  are  called  Verbs  of  incomplete  Predication, 
and  the  words  used  with  them  to  make  the  predication 
complete  may  be  called  the  complement  of  the  j^redicate.  * 
The  complement  maj'  consist  of  any  attributive  adjunct 
(§  3G2),  as  e.g.,  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,'  '  The  cout  was  of 
many  colours.' 
Verbs  which  are  capable  of  forming  simple  predicates  are 
often  followed  by  complements,  being  verbs  of  incomplete 
predication  so  far  as  the  matter  in  hand  is  concerned.  Thus 
live  is  not  always  and  necessarily  a  verb  of  incomplete  pre- 
dication, but  in  the  sentence,  "  He  lived  happy  ever  after- 
wards," the  predicate  is  lived  liappy,  and  hapj)y  forms  a 
(subjective)  complement  to  lived,  which,  therefore,  is,  so 
Jar,  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication.  So  in  "  They  went 
along  singing,"  siwjing  is  the  complement  oiwent;  in  "  He 
stood  gazmg  on  the  scene,"  gazing  is  the  (subjective)  com- 
.  plement  of  stood.  In  "  He  made  a  mistake,"  made  is  a 
verb  of  complete  predication  ;  in  "  He  made  his  father 
angry,"  made  is  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  and 
requires  the  (objective)  complement  angry  to  make  the 
sense  complete. 

392  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  complex  when  it  consists 
of  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication  accompanied  by  its 
complement. 

393  "When  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication  is  passive  or  in- 
transitive, the  complement  of  the  predicate  (if  it  be  an 
adjective  or  substantive)  stands  in  the  predicative  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  as,  "He  is  called  John." 
"The  wine  tastes  sour."  "He  feels  sick."  This  kind  of 
complement  may  be  termed  the  Subjective  Complement, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

In  such  sentences  as  '  It  is  I,'  we  must  regard  it  as  the  etibject, 
and  I  as  the  complement  of  the  predicate ;  '  it  (i.e.,  '  the  person 
you  have  in  mind,'  &c.)  is  /.'  In  Anglo-Saxon  this  was  reversed. 
We  find  "  gyf  J)u  hyt  eart,"  if  thou  art  it  {Matt.  xiv.  28) ;  "  Ic  hyt 
eom,"  /  it  am  {Mutt.  xiv.  27;.  Afterwards  we  find  the  it  omitted, 
as,  "  gif  thou  art "  {Matt.  xiv.  28) ;  "  I  my  silf  am  "  {Ztde  xxiv.  39). 

A  verb  is  an  attributive  word  (§  294),  and  an  infinitive 
mood  or  infinitive  phrase  is  often  used  instead  of  an  adjec- 
tive as  a  subjective  complement,  as,  "  He  seems  to  have 

•  I  find  that  this  use  of  the  term  compUment  is  adopted  by  Koch.  The  comple- 
ipent  foU.iws  a  verb,  not  in  its  preUiea'iw,  but  in  its  attrihulive  character  (|  294). 
Hence  paiticiples  and  iufinitive  moods  may  have  complements  attached  to  them, 
•a,  "  Feeling  tick";  "He  strove  to  become  rich." 
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forgotten  me."  If  the  infinitive  thus  used  is  itself  a  verb 
of  incomplete  predication,  it  may  be  followed  by  a  com- 
plement, which  may  be  called  the  secondary  complement. 
Thus,  in  "He  appears  to  be  honest,"  to  be  is  the  comple- 
ment of  appears,  and  honest  the  complement  of  to  he. 

The  complement  of  the  predicate  in  these  cases  is  spoken 
of  the  subject,  and  must  therefore  agree  with  the  subject 
in  all  that  they  can  have  in  common.  Hence  the  rule  that 
the  verbs  be,  became,  feel,  be  called,  &c.,  take  the  same  case 
after  them  as  before  them.  The  objective  complement  with 
an  active  verb  becomes  the  subjective  complement  of  the 
passive,  as,  "  He  cut  the  matter  short,"  "  Ihe  matter  was 
cut  short." 

394  An  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  never  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  a  predicate.  A  substantive  clause  may  be  used  as 
a  complement,  just  Like  a  simple  substantive,  aa,  "  My 
advice  is  tliot  you  do  not  meddle  with  the  matter.^' 

895  When  the  verb  is  transitive,  and  in  the  active  voice,  the 
complement  of  the  predicate  stands  in  the  attributive 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  verb;  as,  "He  dj-ed  the 
cloth  red."  "She  called  the  man  a  liar."  This  kind 
of  complement  may  be  termed  the  Objective  Complement, 
inasmuch  aa  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  object  of  the 
verb. 

In  Buch  sentencea  as  "  He  dyed  the  cloth  red  " ;  "  He  found  the 
man  dead,"  the  adjective  distinguishes  the  tiling  referred  to  not 
from  otlier  things  of  the  same  class,  but  from  itself  under  other 
circumstances.  The  mode  in  which  the  complement  attaches  itself 
to  the  verb  may  be  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the  perfect 
participle  is  used  in  the  perfect  tense,  as  '  I  liave  written  '  (where 
the  participle  used  to  agree  with  the  object ;  see  $  198),  and  by  the 
passive  forai,  "  The  cloth  was  dyed  red,"  ka. 

In  '  I  made  him  run,'  the  verb  run,  though  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
is  stUI  an  attributive-vforH,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  him,  as  the 
a'ijectives  in  the  preceding  examples.  In  old  English  the  participle 
was  often  used  in  these  cases,  as,  "To  mak  the  \nfi}is  Jieand,"  to 
make  the  English  Jly  {F.  Langtoft,  in  Koch,  ii.  p.  lOI). 

The  third  kind  of  complement  is  that  which  follows  such 
verbs  as  can,  ivill,  must,  &c.,  as  "  I  can  write,"  "  He  must 
go."  This  may  be  termed  the  injinifive  complement,  or 
complemeidary  infinitive.  The  object  of  the  sentence  is  often 
attached  to  the  dependent  infinitive.* 

•  The  enmpJementnry  infinitive  mnst  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  objective 
and  the  advrbinl  infinitive.  In  "  lie  seems  to  know  me,"  to  know  is  tlie  complement 
of  seer)is.  In  "  I  rejoice  to  know"  (i.e.,  at  knowing),  to  know  is  an  wlverbial  intini- 
tive.  In  "  Permit  me  to  tay"  to  say  is  the  object  of  permit,  me  being  the  ituMrect 
object  of  the  verb. 
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396  A  predicative  verb  may  have  any  objective  or  adverbial 
adjuncts  attached  to  it.  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  enlarged  (see  note  on  §  368). 

Object. 

397  The  object  of  a  verb  may  be  either  simple,  compound,  or 
complex.  These  distinctions  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  subject  (see  §§  386 — 388).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  kind 
of  complex  object,  in  which  a  substantive  clause  is  replaced 
by  a  substantive  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood. 
Thus,  for  "  I  wish  that  you  may  euaeed,"  we  may  have  "  I 
wish  you  to  succeed  "  ;  for  "  I  believe  that  the  man  is  guilty,^' 
we  may  have  "I  believe  the  man  to  be  guilty. ^^  In  such 
sentences  as  "  I  saw  him  fall,"  "  I  heard  the  dog  bark," 
the  construction  is  of  the  same  kind.  *  It  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in  Latin. 

398  When  the  object  of  a  verb  is  complex,  it  is  often  preceded 
by  the  word  it,  to  which  it  then  stands  in  apposition,  as, 
"  I  think  it  foolish  to  act  so,"  "  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
should  waste  so  much  time."  In  such  cases  the  predicate  is 
complex.     Compare  §  387. 

399  The  object  of  a  verb,  and  the  complement  of  a  predicate, 
may  have  objective,  attiibutive,  or  adverbial  adjunctt 
attached  to  them  (see  note  on  §  388). 

Complex  Sentences. 

400  A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  which,  besides  a  principal 
subject  and  predicate,  contains  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses,  which  have  subjects  and  predicates  of  their  own. 

401  Subordinate  Clauses  are  of  three  kinds: — Substantive 
Clauses.  Adjective  Clauses,  and  Adverbial  Clauses. 

A  Substantive  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  eqxiivalent  to  a  substantive. 

An  Adjective  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective  or  an 
attributive  adjunct. 

An  Adverbial  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb,  or  aa 
adverbial  adjunct. 

402  A  complex  sentence  is  produced  whenever  the  place  of  a 

•  This  construction  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  objective  complement. 
The  verb  in  the  infinitive  is  attributive  with  respect  to  its  subject,  as  we  see  from 
the  pa-<sive  constmction, '  He  was  believed  to  be  guilty ';  '  It  was  made  stand  upon 
tbe  feet'  {Dam.  iii.  i),  &c. 
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■ubstantive,  an  attributive  adjunct,  or  an  adverbial  adjunct 
is  supplied  by  a  substantive  clause,  an  adjective  clause,  or 
an  adverbial  clause. 

If  wp  say,  "  He  announced  the  arriva!  of  Cneaar,"  we  get  a  simpk, 
gputcnce,  coTi+iiiniii.2  oiilj-  one  subject  a;;il  one  pn-dicate.  If  we  say, 
"  He  announced  that  Ca;sar  had  anived,"  we  get  a  complex  sen- 
tence, the  substantive  clause  that  Ccemr  had  arrived  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  substantive  (with  its  attributive  adjiuict)  the 
arrival  of  Ccesnr. 

If  we  say,  "  He  has  lost  the  book  given  to  him  by  me,"  wo  have  a 
simple  sentence.  If  we  say,  "  He  has  lost  the  book  which  I  had 
given  to  him,"  we  get  a  complex  sentence,  the  adjective  clause 
which  I  had  given  to  him  being  substituted  for  the  attributive 
adjunct  ffiven  to  him  by  me. 

If  we  say,  "  The  boy  went  out  to  play  ou  the  completion  of  his 
task,"  we  get  a  simple  stiiti'nce,  containing  one  .subject  and  one 
finite  verb,  lb  we  say,  "  The  boy  went  out  to  play  when  he  had 
completed  his  task,"  wo  get  a  complex  sentence,  the  adverbial  clause 
when  he  had  completed  his  task,  vihich  contains  a  subject  and  jjre- 
dicate  of  its  own,  being  substituted  for  the  adverbial  adjunct  on  the 
completion  of  his  task. 

It  must  never  be  foi-o-otten  that  a  dependent  or  subordinate  clause 
is  an  integral  part  of  tlie  principal  sentence  to  which  it  belongs, 
just  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  substnntive,  adjective,  or 
adverb.*  Subordinate  clauses  are  attached  to  tlie  principal  clause 
by  means  of  connective  or  relative  pronouns  (^  Ho),  connective  at 
relative  adverbs  (J  204),  and  subordinative  conjunctions  (^  288). 

Substantive  Clauses. 

403  A  Substantive  Clause  is  one  wbich,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive.  It 
may  be  either  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the 
principal  clause,  or  it  may  be  in  apposition  to  some  other 
substantive,  or  be  governed  by  a  preposition.  Thus,  in  the 
sentence,  "  I  know  that  he  did  this,"  the  clause,  "  that  he 
did  this"  is  the  object  of  the  verb  know.  In  "He  asked 
how  old  I  was,"  tlie  clause  "  how  old  I  xvas"  is  the  object 
of  the  verb  asked.^  In  "  When  I  set  out  is  uncertaiu,"  the 
clause,  *'  when  I  set  out"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  is.  In 
"  The  idea  that  he  would  be  reduced  to  poverty  rendered 
him  miserable,"  the  clause   "that  he  would  be  reduced  to 

•  Many  books  on  the  analysis  of  sentences  qnite  i^ore  this  ino'st  important 
Doiut,  to  the  great  bcvildevmoiit  of  their  yuuiig  jeadors.  The  suboidinatc  clause 
must  have  its  eonstruetion  in  the  entire  sentence  as  stiictly  and  precisely  indicated, 
as  if  it  were  a  sing-le  word.  Phrases  like  '  Noun  sentence  to  I.,'  '  A<'jfctive  sentence 
to  II..'  &c.,  are  quite  unmeaning.  An  adjective  clause  cannot  bear  the  relation  of 
Kn  adjective  to  a  sentence.  It  u  attached  to  some  definite  substantive  in  the 
sentence. 

t  In  ca.ses  of  this  sort  we  firet  what  is  termed  ?.n  indirtelqur/itum.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
tbe  verb  in  an  indirect  question  was  in  the  subjtuictive  mood. 
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poverty"  is  in  appositiua  to  the  noun  idea.  In  "We  should 
have  arrived  sooner,  but  that  we  met  with  an  accident," 
the  clause  "that  we  met  with  an  accident"  is  governed  by 
the  preposition  but.  In  "  In  that  He  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  ternptpd,  He  is  able  also  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted  "  {Ileb.  ii.  18),  the  preposition  in  governs  *  a  sub- 
stantive clause.  (Look  carefully  at  §  289,  note  t-) 
A  substantive  clause  may  also  follow  a  phrase  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  ecxidvalent  to  a  transitive  verb.  Thus  :  "  He  other  means 
doth  make,  How  he  may  work  unto  her  further  smart,"  where 
'  make  means  '  =  endeavour,  or  try.  So  '  /  a?n  afraid  that  he  will 
not  succeed  '  is  equivalent  to  '  I  fear  that  he  will  not  succeed.'! 

404  When  a  substantive  clause  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  of 
the  principal  clause,  the  sentence  is  commonly  formed  by 
using  the  word  it  as  the  gravirnatical  subject  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb,  and  putting  the  substantive  clause  after  the 
main  clausej  In  this  case  the  substantive  clause  is  in 
apposition  toT,he  subject  of  the  main  verb.  As,  "It  is  not 
true  that  he  died  yesterday."     (See  §  387.) 

405  It  is  to  verbs  that  substantives  and  substantive  clauses  most  com- 
monly stand  in  the  objective  relation.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  predicative  force  of  the  verb,  but  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
verb  denotes  an  action  or  feeling  directed  towards  an  object.  Par- 
ticiples and  gerunds  take  objects  after  them,  and  even  some  noima 
which  denote  a  transitive  action  or  feeling  may  have  a  substantive 
clause  as  an  object.     Thus,  '  There  is  no  proof  that  he  did  this' ; 

We  have  no  hope  that  he  will  recover ' ; '  He  did  this  on  purpose 
that  he  might  ruin  me.' 

406  Substantive  clauses  usually  begin  either  with  the  con- 
junction that,  or  with  an  interrogative  word.J  The  con- 
junction tJiat,  however,  is  frequently  understood;  as  "I 
saw  he  was  tired." 

Adjective  Clauses. 

408  An  Adjective  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective.   It  stands 


•  In  snch  cases  the  preposition  and  the  substantive  clause  governed  by  it  con- 
stitute tocretlier  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate,  just  like  a  preposition  and 
noun  ({  372,  2).  What  is  sometimes  impropfrly  substituted  for  that,  as,  'I  had  no 
idea  but  u-lutt  the  story  was  true';  and  4A«(  is  sometimes  omitted,  as,  'It  never 
rains  but  it  pours '  (i.e. ,  '  lea^ong  out  the  times  when  it  pours,  it  never  rains ') ; 
'But  I  be  deceived,  our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous'  [Skaksp.,  Tarn.,  iii.  1). 
In  these  cases  the  but  acquires  the  function  of  a  conjunction  ({  2s9,  note  +).  See 
further  \{  615-517,  522. 

+  It  is  also  possible  to  treat  the  substantive  clause  in  snch  cases  as  beings  analo. 
gons  to  the  adverbial  accusative,  or  accusative  of  closer  definition  in  Latin.  Thus, 
"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  well  "  is  '  I  am  sorry  as  regard*  the  /act  that  you  are 
not  well.' 

t  Interrogatives  are  also  used  with  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood  to  constitute  • 
tuittatitive  fhrase,  as  '  I  do  not  know  ivhtre  to  go'  (§  387) 
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in  the  attributive  relation  tu  a,  substantive,  aud  is  attached 
to  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  by  means  of  a  relative  pro- 
noun, or  a  relative  adverb  which  is  equivalent  to  a  relative 
prououu  preceded  by  a  preposition.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
"Look  at  the  exercise  which  I  have  written,"'  the  clause 
"which  I  have  written"  qualifies  the  noun  exercise.  In 
"  The  man  with  whom  you  dined  yesterday  is  dead,"  the 
clause  "  with  whom  you  dined  yedirday  "  qualifies  the  noun 
man.  In  the  sentence,  "  That  is  the  house  where  I  dwell," 
the  clause  "  where  I  divell  "  qualifies  the  noun  house,  where 
being  equivalent  to  in  which.  In  the  sentence,  "  Autumn 
is  the  time  when  fruits  ripen,"  the  clause  '^  ivhen  fruits 
ripen  "  qualifies  the  noun  time,  when  being  equivalent  to 
in  which.'  "I  return  to  view  wi:f3re  once  the  cottage 
etood"  =  'to  view  [the  place]  in  which,'  &c. 

608  The  ivlutive  is  aomctimes  omitted,  as,  "Where  is  the  book  I  gave 
you?"  for  which  1  gave  you;  "I  have  a  miiul  p)-i'sage.i  me  such 
thrift,"  &c.,  for  which  presages.  Sec. ;  "They  are  envious  ier>:i  thee 
parasite"  for  who  term,  &c.  lu  modem  English  this  oiuissiou  of 
the  lelativo  is  hardly  permissible  unless  the  relative,  if  expressed, 
would  be  in  the  objective  case,  except  after  a  simple  assertion  or 
denial  of  the  existence  or  identity  of  something  (as  in  '  There  is 
nothing  vexes  liim  more';  'It  was  John  told  me'),  or  when  the 
relative  would  be  the  complement  of  the  predicate  (as,  '  lie  is  no 
longer  the  man  he  was'). 

Sometisses  adiective  clauses  are  used  substantively,  i.e.,  with  no 
antecedent  expressed,  as,  "  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash." 
Tins  omission  of  the  antecedent  is  u.«ual  when  the  relative  what  is 
used,  as,  "  1  heard  what  he  said,''  "  There  is  no  truth  in  what  ha 
said." 

410  Care  must  be  used  to  distinguish  those  clnnaes  in  which  an  indirect 
question  is  involved  m  the  use  of  who,  what,  when,  where.  &c.,  from 
clauses  in  which  these  words  are  mere  relatives.  In  such  sentences 
as,  "  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do,"  "  I  asked  him  who  said  so,"  ''  I 
know  why  he  did  it,"  "  He  asked  me  when  I  had  arrived,"  the 
dependent  clauses  are  indirect  questions,  and  are  substantive  clauses, 
having  no  antecedent  expressed  or  understood  to  which  they  relate. 
In  "That  is  what  I  said,"  "This  is  where  I  live,"  the  dependent 
clauses  are  adjective  clauses.  The  distinction  is  analogous  to  that 
between  clauses  beginning  with  qui*  or  quid,  in  Latin,  and  clauses 
beginning  with  qui  or  quod. 

411  Adj  ective  clauses  are  very  often  co-ordinate  with  the  demonstrative 
adjectives  this,  that,f  &c.     In  such  cases  the  demonstrative  word  ia 


•  So  in  L.atin  nudf.  often  means  from  whom,  or  from  which  ;  ubi  is  a1  which,  &c 
-t  In  the  .-anie  way,  m  Latii,  adjectivo  clauses  bcg'iijning  with  qvi,  quaiui.  qunutut, 
and  quot.  quabfy  the  same  substantive  as  a  preceding  is,  talis,  tatttu  .  or  lo  ,  aud  are 
Cd-ordinate  vrith  them.  In"Xi.n  tales  miior  libros  quaio.s  scribit,"  the  I'lause 
qriales  scribit  is  an  attributive  adjunct  to  libros  eqnaXly  vrith  tnies.  Conn  ue  the 
author'ti  Analysis  <>f  Stitt^ncet  applitd  to  Latin,  S  110,  &o.  Abbott's  Skaksperiaa 
Qrainmar.  o  S4< 
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simply  preparatory  to  the  adiective  clause  by  ■which  its  own  import 

is  more  fully  explained.  'I'kus  in  the  sentence,  "  I  never  received 
those  books  which  you  sent,"  the  adjective  those  and  the  adjective 
clause  which  you  sent  are  both  La  the  attributive  relation  to  book*, 
and  are  co-ordiuate  *  with  each  other. 

412  Clauses  beginning  with  ax  must  be  regarded  as  adjective  elnusea, 
when  they  follow  such  and  same.  The  as  muse  be  considered  not 
exactly  as  a  relative  pronoun,  but  as  doing  duty  for  a  relative  (see 
note  on  ^  2G4).  Thus,  in  "  I  do  not  admire  such  books  as  he  -wi-ites," 
the  claiise  as  he  writes  is  an  adjective  clause  qualifying  books,  and 
co-ordinate  with  such.  In  old  EugUsh  we  find  which  or  that,  instead 
of  as ;  as,  "  Such  which  must  go  before"  {Bacon) ;  "Thou  speakst 
to  such  a  man  that  is  no  fleering  tell-tale"  {Shakspere,  J.  C). 

U3  An  adjective  clause  (like  an  ordinary  adjective)  has  usually  a 
determinative  or  restrictive  force.  But  it  often  happens  that  clauses 
introduced  by  relatives,  although  in  foryn  they  are  adjective,  are,  as 
regards  their  force  and  meaning,  co-ordinate  f  -with  the  principal 
clause.  Such  a  clause  is  coniiiuMtivc  rn.ther  than  determinative. 
Thus,  in  "  I  wi'ote  to  your  brother,  who  repUed  that  you  had  not 
an-ivcd,"  the  sense  of  the  sentence  would  be  the  same  if  and  he  were 
substituted  for  whn.  Sentences  begmning  with  which  must  often 
be  treated  a3  co-ordinate  with  the  preceding  clause,  when  which 
relates  not  to  any  one  substantive,  but  to  the  general  import  of  the 
clause,  as,  "  He  heard  that  the  bank  had  failed,  which  was  a  sad  blow 
to  hun  ' ;  "He  was  not  at  home ;  for  which  reason  I  could  not  give 
him  your  message." 
The  continuative  relative  may  even  V'elong  in  reality  to  an 
adverbial  clause  J  contained  within  the  entire  clause  which  it  iatro- 
duces.  Thus : — "  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived  .  .  .  .ho 
rose"  {Par.  i.,  ii.  299),  equivalent  to  "And  when  Beelzebub  per- 
ceived this, he  rose."     "  Vv'hich  though  I  be  not  wise  enough 

to  frame,  Yet  as  I  well  it  meane,  vouchsafe  it  without  blame" 
{Spenser,  vi.  4,  34),  i.e.,  'And  though  I  be  not  wise  enough  to  frame 
this,'  &G.  Modem  writers  rather  eschew  these  constnictions. 
Wlien  the  relative  is  ia  the  objective  case,  it  is  not  always  (in 
English)  the  object  of  the  first  finite  vei'b  that  follows  it.  Phrases 
like  '  A  proTiiise  which  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall '  ;  '  The 
game  which  he  spent  the  morning  in  shooting,'  are  admissible,  but 
must  be  used  with  caution.^ 

Adverbial  Clauses. 
414    An  AdTerbial  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 


•  This  point  is  of  importanfe,  as  it  indicates  the  correct  mode  of  dealing  with 

correlative  adverbs. 

t  The  anticiyative  or  provisional  subiect  it  (see  §  ?S")  often  has  an  adjective 
clause  as  an  adjunct.  Tlius,  "  It  was  John  who  did  that  "  =  "  Jt.  (the  persnu) 
who  did  tliat  was  John."  In  such  cases,  when  the  relative  is  the  subject  of  the 
*foUowiug  verb,  that  verb  usually  agrees  in  number  and  person  with  the  predi- 
cative noun  or  pronoun  instead  of  the  subject  it ;  as,  "  It  is  my  parents  who  forbid 
that ;  "  "  It  is  I  who  say  so  " 

i  Many  writers,  who  oug-bt  to  know  better,  blunder  terribly  in  the  attempt  to 
turn  an  adjective  clause  into  therepfnt'd  fona.  "iliat  is  tue  man  who  was  so  iU  ' 
is  often  modiiied  into  '  That  is  the  man  wliom  I  heard  was  so  ill.'  This  is  altoeel  her 
wrong.  fSee  §  382.)  The  only  way  of  meeting  the  ddficulty  is  to  turn  '  I  heard ' 
into  a  parenthesis,  '  who  (I  heard)  was  ill.' 
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rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb.  It  stands 
in  the  adverbial  relation  to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  "lie  \v1t3  writing  a  letter 
when  I  arrived,"  the  clause  "  whtii  I  arrived"  indicates 
the  time  at  which  the  action  exprorfaod  by  the  verb  was 
writiiKj  took  place.  The  clause  ''  wlwn  I  arrived  "  is  there- 
fore in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  was  writing.  The 
BGiise  and  construction  may  be  represented  bj'  a  sinfile 
adverb:  "  He  was  writing  a  letter;  1  arrived  then."  So, 
"He  still  I'dj  where  he  had  Jhllen;"  i.e.,  "He  had  fallen 
[somewhere]  ;  he  still  lay  there."  "  I  give  you  this  because 
I  love  yvu;  "  i.e.,  "  I  love  you  ;   therefore  I  give  you  this."' 

415  Adverbial  clauses  admit  of  the  same  classihcation  as 
ordinary  adverbial  adjuncts.     (See  §  375.) 

1.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Time. 

416  Claus^  of  this  kind  begin  eitlier  with  the  relative  adverbs  which 
denote  time  (see  ^  265),  or  with  the  couj unctions  bofore,  after,  while, 
gince,ere,  until,  &c.  (see  ^^  "iSSf,  '289).  As,  '•  Every  one  listens  when 
he  speaks.'"  "  I  was  yhid  «;/*«♦  he  had  Jinished."  '' lie  read  tt7(j/« 
I u- rote."  "He  punished  the  Xyoy  whenever  he  did  wrong."  "He 
never  spoke  after  he  fell."  It  inttst  be  observed  thai  when  relative 
adverbs  introduce  adverbial  clauses,  they  not  only  coun<>c.t  1  lie  ad- 
verbial clause  with  the  principal  clause,  but  themselves  qujiiify  the 
verb  of  the  clause  which  they  introduce. 

2.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Placo. 

419  Clauses  of  this  kind  are  introduced  by  the  relative  adverbs  where, 
whither,  whence,  &c.  As,  "  He  is  still  standing  where  I  left  him." 
"  Whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come."  '"  Whithersoever  I  went  he  fol- 
lowed me."  "  Let  me  alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little  bi  fore 
I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return."  The  relative  advcilis  connect  the 
dependent  clauses  with  the  main  clause,  and  at  the  same  time 
qualify  the  verbs  of  the  dependent  clauses  themselves. 

3.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Manner. 

420  Adverbial  clauses  reia  ~ing  to  manner  are  commor.ly  introduced  by 
the  relative  or  connective  adverb  as.  E.g.,  '•  He  did  as  he  was 
told."  "  It  turned  out  as  I  expected."  Here  the  depcjiJent  clauses 
quaKfy  the  verbs  of  the  main  sentences,  while  the  adverb  as  rcjfera 
to  the  manner  of  the  action  spoken  of  in  the  dependent  clauses 
themselves.  Clauses  beginning  with,  as  are  generally  elliptical.  At 
full  length  the  above  would  be,  "  He  did  as  he  was  tol!  to  do." 

4.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Degree. 

421  Clauses  of  this  kind  are  introduced  by  the  adverbs  than,  tike 
(^  270),  and  as. 

As  degree  is  an  idea  which  attaches  not  to  actions  {^per  .sr),  but  to 
attributes  of  things,  and  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  actions,  ad- 
verbial clauses  deiioliiig  degree  are  always  attaciiod  to  adj.  ciives  or 
advinbs.     They  are  almost  always  elliptical,     (bee  note,  j  iioi.) 
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4!ia      J5.^.,  "He  is  not  »o  (or  as)  tall  as  I  thonsht**  (t.«.,  as  I  thongbt  A* 

teas  lull).  Here  the  clause  "as  I  thoufrht  [he  vras  tall]  "  qual  fies  (or 
is  in  the  adverLial  velaiion  to)  the  adjeciive /aW,  and  is  coordinate  • 
with  tlie  demonstrative  advprb  no;  and  the  relative  adverb  a>  at 
the  beginning  of  the  adverhial  clause  qualifles  the  adjective  tall 
nndersioi^d. 

"  H«  is  taller  than  his  brother;  "  i.e.,  "  He  is  taller  than  bis  brother 
[is  tall]."-t-  "I  love  study  more  than  ever  [I  loved  ii  much]."  The 
real  force  of  clauses  beginning  with  (han  has  been  already  explained 
(hee  note  f  on  J  ".i'U).  Than  orii^inally  meant  when.  The  cbiuse 
beginning  with  than  is  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  predicate  of  the 
mini  clause,  and  Ihan  is  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  predicate  of  its 
own  c'lau-e.* 

"  The  more  I  learn,  the  more  I  wish  to  learn."  Here  the  adverbial 
sentence  "the  more  I  learn"  qualifies  the  comparative  more  in  tlie  main 
clause,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  ihe  demon.straiive  adverb  the  wliich 
precedes  it;  the  word  more  in  the  adverliial  clause  being  itself  qualified 
by  the  relative  adverb  the.  (See  $  270.)  The  fixst  the  is  reiauve  oi 
BUbordiiiative,  the  second  the  is  demonstrative. 

5.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Cause. 

i28  Clauses  of  this  kind  usually  begin  with  the  conjunctions  hecauae 
and  for. 

Eg.,  "I  love  him  becanse  he  is  good."  Here  "  becauMe  he  i»  good" 
is  an  adverbial  clause  qualifying  the  verb  love. 

"  He  could  not  have  seen  me,  for  I  was  not  there."  Here  "for  I  wot 
not  thiire  "  is  an  adverbial  clause  qualifying  the  verb  could. 

6. — Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Purpose  and  Consequence.' 
i'H      Clauses  of  this  kind  are  cummouly  co-ordinate  with  ihe  adverb  $o 
expressed  or  undei  stood. 

K.!/.,  "He  ran  so  fast  that  h«  wot  out  of  breath."  Here  the  adverbial 
clause  "that  he  was  out  of  breath"  stands  in  the  adverbial  relfition  to 
fast,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  to,  the  indefinite  meaning  of  which  it 
anijilifies  and  defines. 
i2S  Adverbiiil  clauses  relating  to  purpoie  come  also  under  this  head. 
E.g.,  "  He  labours  Ihnt  he  may  become  rich."  Here  the  adverbi.il 
clause  qualifies  the  verb  labmiri.  "J  will  not  make  n  noise,  le^t  1 
thoitld  duturtj  you."  Here  the  advcioial  cluuso  quiu.ii.^^s  the  vei'o 
make. 

•  In  like  manner  adjective  claives  are  often  u'sed  as  eo-ordinate  with  a  demons 

ntrative  adjective,  the  vag-ue  meaning  of  wbieh  they  indicate  more  precisely  {\  411), 

mJ  advf-rl.ial  clauses  of  ot!;er  kinds  are  often  co-ordi-^ate  with  some  preceding 

UiDonstrative  adverb,  the  vagiie  8ij,Tiification  of  which  tuey  determme,  as  when 

then  is  accompanied  by  a  clause  beginning  with  when,  there,  by  a  clause  beginning 

with  ivher'.,  i^'C. 

t  That  we  must  understand  the  adjective  tall  as  well  a,s  the  verb  is,  will  easily 

^be  Feeu  if  it  be  considered  that  every  clause  or  subordinate  sentence  must  have  a 

^predicate  as  well  as  a  subject.     If  then  we  ask  what  is  predica'.ed  of  Ais  brother,  tb« 

answer  obviously  is,  heing  toll. 

t  The  subordinate  clause  is  attached  grammntically  to  the  verb  of  the  main  clause , 
but  loyicaili/  it  modiaes  that  verb  onlv  after  the  comparative  a/IJecdve  or  advtrh  with 
ail  belonginy  to  it  h'ls  Oef.n  attach^  to  '-ie  predicate.  In  other  words,  the  BUboidinat© 
clause  qualifies,  not  the  grammatical,  but  the  logical  predic«t-e  of  ibe  main  cbiuse. 
TiiC  I,it;a  quam  moans  [not  '  wlien,'  but)  '  in  what  df?  ee,'  'by  how  Uiocli.'  Dilior 
tit  quam  ego  means  'in  what  degree  I  [am  rifi   "••  i-  •  i^'ta.' 
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426  These  adverbial  clanses  beginning  with  that  were  originally  snb- 
Btantive  clauses  in  apposition  to  a  preceiling  demonstrative  that.* 
Coiisi-queuilv  the  that  at  the  beginning  is  not  an  adi-eib,  hat  the  con- 
junvtwii — the  bign  of  grauioiaiical  auborJinatioa  (§  289). 

7. — Adverbial  Clauses  relatinff  to  Condition, 
42"      Clanses  of  this  kind  begin  with   the    conini'ctioiit.  if,   uulem,  except, 
thouqh,  although,  and  the  compounds  of  ever  (however,  whotver,  tchatever, 
&c.)'.t 

428  In  adverbial  clanses  of  condition,  the  principal  sentence  is  called  the 
consequent  claime  (i.e.,  the  clause  which  expresses  the  congeqiieme);  the 
subordinate  sentence  is  called  the  hypothetical  clause  (i.e.,  the  clause 
which  expresses  the  hypothesis,  supposition,  or  covcession). 

429  Suppositions  may  be  of  two  kinds.  (A.)  Suppositions  of  the  first 
kind  relate  to  some  actual  event  or  slate  of  things,  which  was,  is, 
or  will  be  real,  independently  of  onr  thought  respecting  it.  (It 
makes  no  grammatical  difference  whether  the  actual  fact  agrees  with, 
or  contradicts  our  supposition.)  In  snob  f-niiposiiions  the  indicative 
mood  is  employed.  (Read  here  the  remarks  made  iu  the  Preface  to  this 
work.) 

430  Examples. — "If  the  prisoner  committed  the  crime,  he  deserves  death. 
If  he  did  not  commit  it,  all  the  witnesses  have  sworn  falsely."  "  If  he 
is  at  home,  I  shall  see  him."  "  It  your  exercise  is  fini^l!ed,  bring  it  to 
me."  *' He  has  arrived  by  this  time,  unless  he  has  met  with  some 
accident."     *'  He  deserves  our  pity,  unless  his  tale  is  a  false  one." 

431  In  like  manner  concessive  clauses  («.«.,  clauses  in  which  something  is 
graitted)  beginning  with  thuvyh  or  although,  which  relate  to  whiit  actually 
is  or  was  the  cane,  have  the  indicative  niooil ;  as,  ''  Though  he  was  there, 
I  did  not  see  him."  "  Alihongh  he  is  rich,  he  is  not  contented."  *'  Bad 
as  the  accommodation  is,  we  must  put  up  with  it." 

432  In  a  hypothesis  relating  to  some  definite  event  still  future,  the  future 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood  was  formerly  sometimes  used  in  the 
hyijothetical  clause.  E.g..  *'  l(  'we  shall  say  'from  heaven,'  he  will  say, 
'  Why  then  did  ye  not  believe  him?'"  (Mark  xi.  31).  "If  they  sttall 
enter  into  my  rest"  {Hcb.  v.  b).  This  construction  is  now  obsolete,  and 
in  such  cases  we  now  use  the  present  tense.  E.g.,  "if  it  runi.,  to- 
morrow, we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  out."  "  If  he  does  not  arrive  before 
next  week,  he  will  be  too  late." 

i33  (B.)  Suppositions  of  the  second  kind  treat  an  event  or  a  state 
of  things  as  a  mere  conception  oj  the  mind,  and  do  not  involve  (though 
they  do  not  always  preclude)  the  idea  that  what  is  supposed  may 
possibly  correspond  to  what  was,  is,  or  wiil  be  the  fact  In  suppositions 
of  this  class,  the  subjunctive  mood  is  employed  (see  ^j  195,  4t)(j). 

•  E.g.,  "  p8B8  lang  ptet"  =  that  long  that,  &o.  ;  "  to  peea  heard  pset"  =  to  thrtt 
[degree]  hard,  that ;  "  to  pam  iee>t  ]'set,"  '  to  that  [degree]  strong,  that,'  Xc. ;  "  liig 
namou  stanas  tc'i  pam  piet  hig  wolditn  hine  tortian,"  'tliey  took  up  stones  to  that 
[intent]  that  they  mig-lit  -t(jne  him'  {John  viii.  ojj.  As  the  adverb  in  means  niUL-h 
the  same  as  '  to  that  Tdegree],'  these  substantive  clauses  came  to  be  used  m  appo- 
sition to  so,  and  to  such,  wnich  is  a  compound  of  so. 

+  Sentences  of  this  kind  present  considerable  difficulty,  because  the  practic*  of 
the  best  winters  is  not  quite  luiilorm  '.r  cot■^i5teut,  anr!  comii.ou  usage  tolerates  in 
some  cases  a  dtpartuie  fiom  what  ia  requiied  by  the  principles  of  gramiuatical 
OOQsb-uutiou.     (See  note  on  §  lb5.) 
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434      A   snpposition   which  is  contrary  to   eome  fact,  present  or  past,  is 

necessarily  a  mere  conceptifm  of  the  iniiul,  and  tlierefure  the  sub- 
juuctive  tuood  is  used  both  in  the  hypntheiical  and  in  the  consequent 
clause,  the  past  indt-tiuite  tense*  of  the  subjunctive  being  used 
in  the  livpolhetical  clause  with  reference  to  present  time,  and  the 
past  perfect  with  reference  to  past  time.  In  the  consequent 
clause  the  secondary  past  indefinite  subjunctive  for  conditional)  is  used 
after  a  supposition  referring  to  present  time,  and  the  se>>ondary  fDrin  of 
the  past  perfect  &nVya\,c^'iMe.  (QT  conditional  perfect)  altera  supposition 
relating  to  past  time. 

Examples. — "  If  he  were  present  (which  he  w  not),  I  would  speak  to 
him."  "  If  he  had  confessed  his  fault  (which  he  did  not  do),  I  should 
have  forgiven  him."  '"  If  he  wei  e  liot  iule  (which  he  is),  he  would  n:ake 
rapid  progress."  "  If  our  horse  had  not  fallen  down  (which  he  did),  we 
should  not  have  missed  the  train." 
4o5  In  old-fashioned  English  and  in  poetry  we  also  find  the  past  perfect 
subjunctive  used  in  the  consequent  clause,  instead  of  the  secondary 
form  (or  conditional  perfect) ;  as,  *'  I  had  fainted  unle.-s  i  had  believed 
to  sec  the  gooilness  of  the  Lord." 
i36  Clauses  expressing  a  wiih  contrary  to  the  f«ct  have  also  the  subjunc- 
tive mood.  Tims,  "I  wish  that  he  tvere  here  (which  he  is  not)." 
"  Would  that  this  had  never  happened  (but  it  did  happen)." 
437  When  we  make  a  supposition  with  regard  to  the  future  as  a  mere 
conception  of  the  mind,  and  state  its  consequence,  witln  ut  oonneciing 
with  it  the  idea  that  the  matter  will  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  subjunctive  mood  must  he  used  in   both  clauses. 

Examples. — "  If  he  were  rewarded,  he  would  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
yere."  "  If  he  went  (or  should  go  or  were  to  go)  away  without  speaking 
to  me,  I  should  be  grieved."  ''If  he  lost  (or  should  lose,  or  were  to 
lose)  his  money,  he  would  never  be  happy  again."  "'  He  could  not  {or 
would  not  be  able  to)  do  it  if  he  tried  ior  were  to  try)."  "I  would  not 
believe  it  unless  I  saw  (or  should  see)  it."  "  If  he  were  to  fail,  it  would 
be  a  great  liisgi  ace."  The  use  of  the  indicative  in  sucli  suppositions 
(as  "  If  he  waf  to  fail,"  &c.,)  is  a  common  vulgarism. 
iSS  When  a  hypothesis  is  made  respecting  the  future  (especially  if  the 
case  be  put  iieuerally,  and  not  with  reference  to  some  dffinile  event),  there 
is  a  natural  tendeiicy  to  treat  the  event  supposed  as  a  mere  conception  of 
the  mind,  and  accordingly  to  use  the  subjunctive  mood  in  it,  even  though 
the  consequent  clause,  by  the  use  of  the  indicative  or  imperative, 
show  that  we  do  nut  exclude  the  idea  of  the  supposed  event  being 
brought  to  the  test  of  reality.  E.g.,  "  If  this  be  granted,  the  proof  will 
be  easy."  ''  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."  So  in  con- 
cessive clauses:  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 
"  1  hough  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished." 
439  The  older  writers  also  use  the  subjunctive  in  suppositions  relating  to 
present  fact,  espeeially  to  indicate  reluctance  to  enteriain  the  supposi- 
tion, or  doubt  of   its  possibility.     E.y.,  "  If  there   be  iniquity  in    my 

•  It  seems  anomalous  to  have  &  past  tem-e  in  any  mood  referring  to  pr«se»i«  time; 
but  tlie  idiom  is  found  in  F.ench,  Geiman,  Latin,  and  Greek.  In  French  and 
Greek  we  even  have  a  pa>t  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  used  in  sentences  of  tliis 
kind  (The  verb  be  is  of  great  value  a<  a  criterion  for  the  mood  in  English.)  It 
.seonis  to  )iMve  been  felt  tii;tt  tue  i;;i>t  tense  u-sed  with  rei' .ence  to  j're-eut  tiroe 
marked  belter  the  want  of  cougruity  between  the  auppositioa  and  tht  tact. 
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hands  "  (Pi.  Tii.  3) ;  "  If  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  to  thee "  (Matt. 
xiv.  28);  "If  thou  have  vow^i-  to  raise  him,  bring  liim  hiihir" 
[Shakspere) ;  "  Ii  ii  be  so,  our  God  is  alile  to  deliver  us  "  [T>-ini,-l  iii.  17). 
If  tiie  case  pat  be  i/fiii'ral,  and  not  particular  or  Ut^nile,  iLe  use  of  the 
subjunctive  is  quite  iKitural. 

140  In  suppositions  the  conjunction  if  is  often  omitted.  E.g.,  "  Had  I 
known  this  (i.e.,  If  I  liail  known  tliis),  I  would  not  have  come." 
"  Were  it  not  so  (i.e.,  if  it  were  not  kg),  I  would  hove  told  you." 

ill  An  interrogative  or  imperative  sentence  is  sometimes  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  hypothetical  clause.  E.i;..  "Is  any 
afflicted  (i.e.,  if  any  one  is  fflic-ted),  let  !iim  pray."  "Take  any  form 
but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  shall  never  tremble." 

442  Conditional  clauses  (in  the  older  writers)  often  begin  with  to.* 
Eg.,"l  sm  content  no  (i.e.,  on  this  condition,  namely,  that)  ihou  wilt 
have  it  so  "  [Ron.  and  J.,  iii.  5).  Just  as  the  demonstrative  Ihal  in  cnme 
the  relative  wi  connective  Iha!  [net  note  on  §  150),  the  j>o  in  conditional 
clauses  became  u».  E.g.,  ''An  I  were  a  sheplterdcsSy  I  ,-hould  lie  piped 
and  sung  to;  <m  a  dairi/'re/icli,  I  would  diince  at  maypoles  "  (Bi-n  Juns. 
Cyntl!.  Rev.  iv.  1).  'ilii>  elliptical  use  of  as  (in  the  second  ciausei  is 
siiU  quite  common. 

Compound  Sentences. 

443  A  compound  sentence  is  one  which  consists  of  two  or  more 
co-ordinate  principal  sent(>nces,  joined  together  by  co-ordi- 
native  conjunctions,  as  "  lie  is  happy,  but  I  am  not "  : 
"  John  is  clever,  and  Eichard  is  industrious  '' ;  "  They  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin  "  ;  "  Either  you  are  mad  or  you 
are  drunk.  '  Co-ordinate  clauses  are  grammatically  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  whereas  every  subordinate  clause  is 
a  component  part  of  some  other  clause  or  sentence.  They 
are  either  simply  coupled  together  (as,  "  You  are  rich  and 
your  brother  is  poor  "\  or  coupled  and  at  the  samo  time 
opposed  to  each  other  (as,  "  He  is  nut  clever,  but  ho  studies 
hard  "). 

444  The  co-ordinate  members  of  a  compound  sentence  may 
themselves  be  complex  sentences,  as  (a),  "  I  will  tell  your 
brother  when  1  see  him,  but  (i)  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
arrive  this  week." 

N.B. — The  conjunction  itseli'  does  not  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  tho  clause  which  it  introduces. 

Contracted.  Sentences. 

445  When  co-ordinate  sentences  contain  either  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  same  predicate,  the  same  object,  the  same  comple- 
ment, or  the  same  adverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate,  it  often 
happens  that  the  portion  which  they  have  in  common  is  ex- 


*  i>i  in  Latin  is  apparently  only  another'  f  orei  of 
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pressed  only  once.     In  this  case  the  compound  sentence  is 

said  to  be  contracitd. 

Examples. — "Neither  I  nor  you  have  seen  that";  i.e., 
"  Neither  I  [have  seen  that,]  nor  you  have  seen  that."  "  Ho 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ";  i.e.,  "  He  loved  not  wisely, 
but  [he  loved]  too  well."  In  these  contracted  sentences  the 
predicate  is  expressed  only  once.* 

*'  He  stole  a  purse,  and  was  convicted  of  the  theft";  ^.c, 
•'  He  stole  a  purse,  and  [he]  was  convicted  of  the  theft." 
"Religion  purifies  and  ennobles  the  soul";  i.e.,  "  Relifjioa 
purifies  and  [religion]  ennobles  the  soul."  In  these  con- 
tracted sentences  the  subject  is  expressed  only  once. 

"  He  is  either  dmnk  or  mad  ";  i.e.,  "  Either  he  is  diank 
or  [he  is]  mad."  Here  the  subject  and  the  verb  of  incom- 
plete predication  is  are  expressed  only  once. 

"He  advances  slowly  but  surely";  i.e.,  "He  advances 
slowly,  but  [he  advances]  surely."  Here  the  common  sub- 
ject and  predicate  are  expressed  only  once. 

"  He  reads  and  writes  well  ";  i.e.,  "  He  reads  [well]  and 
[he]  writes  well."  Here  the  common  subject  and  the 
common  adverbial  adjunct  are  expressed  only  once.  J^^ 

446  Contracted  sentences  ought  always  to  be  so  constructed,  that  when  ^tff 
nrran<red  without  conjunctions,  so  that  what  is  common  to  both  or 

all  is  placed  before  or  after  what  is  not  common,  the  common  and 
eeparate  portions,  when  read  off  continuously,  make  complete  sense. 
Thus,  "  Religion  purifies  and  ennobles  the  soul,"  may  be  written — 

I^^l^^-{eSles!*t«-^; 

and  complete  sentences  are  obtained  when  the  parts  that  are  common, 

and  written  once,  are  read  with  each  of  the  separate  portion?  in 

Buceession.     So.  "  He  gave  me  not  only  some  good  advice,  but  also  a 

sovereign,"  may  be  aiTanged  thus — 

TT..  ~,„„  ™„    i  not  onlv  his  ble.ssing 
tie  gave  me  {    ^  • 

"  (  also  a  sovereign. 

"  He  possesses  greater  talents,  but  is  less  esteemed  ^anaa  his  hcft- 

ther," — 

He    {P^sSeS" ''''"'^}  than  his  brother. 
If  we  take  such  a  sentence  as, "  Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest," 
and  subject  it  to  this  test,  we  see  in  a  moment  that  it  is  faulty — 

Man   {—^-^,4  blest, 
cannot  be  read  off  both  ways. 

447  It  has  been  aheady  remarked  (}  387,  note)  that  a  sentence  is  not 
necessaiHy  a  contracted  sentence  because  we  find  co-ordinative  con- 

•  The  predicate  which  is  expressed  must,  of  corirse,  a^ee  with  the  nearer  of  the 
two  subj.?cts.  The  predicate  which  is  not  expressed  roay  have  to  iie  nioiUfied  when 
supplied  to  suit  its  i  m.  ■.•nt.j^ct.  Thus,  "  Neither  you  nor  I  am  right";  "  Neither 
you  nor  your  brothta  jt  ui  lauit." 
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junctions  used  in  it.  "John  and  Charles  are  brothers,"  is  as  much 
one  sentence  as  "  These  two  boys  are  brothers."  One  predication 
may  be  made  of  two  things  talcen  together.  "The  ciiild  has  a  red 
and  wliite  ball,"  does  not  mean  "  The  cliild  has  a  red  ball,  and  the 
child  has  a  white  ball."  The  attributes  coexist  in  the  same  object. 
So  wlien  the  same  act  is  diiected  simultaneously  to  two  or  more 
objects,  the  verb  may  have  two  or  more  objects  after  it ;  but  the 
sentence  need  not,  on  that  account,  be  split  up  into  two  or  more  sen- 
tences. A  similar  principle  applies  to  the  case  of  adverbial  adjuncts. 
But  every  verb  makes  a  distinct  predication,  consequently  every  verb 
requires  a  separate  sentence  for  itself.  The  conjunction  or  always 
involves  a  complete  sentence  for  each  of  the  words  or  jihrases  thai  it 
introduces,  because  the  word  Lnipliea  some  alternative,  so  that  the 
idea  of  siuiultaneousness  is  excluded. 

448  It  follows,  from  the  principle  on  which  co-ordinate  and 
contracted  sentences  are  constructed,  that  the  co-ordina- 
tive  conjunctions  must  always  join  words  and  clauses 
which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
sentence.  It  would  make  nonsense  if  we  attempted  to  join 
an  adjective  to  a  noun  (unless  the  latter  bo  used  attribu- 
tively or  ■prediiativcly),  or  a  subject  to  an  adverb,  or  a 
verb  in  the  indicative  mood  to  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mood.* 

Collateral  Sentences. 

449  "We  frequently  find  sentences  side  by  side,  which  have  a 
connexion  with  each  other  as  regards  their  sense  and  use, 
but  have  no  grammatical  link  of  connexion  between  them 
(that  is,  no  conjunction,  relative  pronoun,  or  relative 
adverb).  The  complex  idea  that  such  sentences  sugjjest  to 
the  mind  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  co-ordinate  clauses 
coupled  by  conjtmctions.  For  example — "  I  came.  I 
saw.     I  conquered."     *'  Pear  God.     Honour  the  king." 

"  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold  ; 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old." 
"  So  he  spoke,  so  I  replied."    '*  This  is  foolish,  that  is  wise." 
•'  I  was  i-obbed  of  all  my  money ;  for  that  reason  I  was 
xmable  to  proceed."     "  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken." 
"  He  is  virtuous  ;  consequently  he  is  happy." 
8uch  sentences  as  those  placed  side  by  side  in  the  aboYO 
examples  may  be  called  collateral  sentences. 
460      A  proper  consideration  of  the  nature  of  collateral  sentences  will 
enable  us  materially  to  thin  the  usual  list  of  conj-unctions.     A  w^rd 
is  not  a  conjunction  because  it  refers  us  to  sometliing  that  precedes. 
Simple  demonstratives  do  this.  (See  §  291,/.)    Such  words  as  there- 
fore, consequently,  likewise,  also  {i.e.,  all  so  =just  in  that  manner), 

•  Young  letter-writers  constantly  forget  this  rule  at  the  close  of  their  episfles. 
kIi  :  •-•  tuoii  ■  oir.liinations  as,  "  I  have  no  more  to  say,  and  believe  me  yours  truly,"' 
ue  very  frequent. 
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nevtrtheless,  notwithstanding ,  are  not  con]  mictions,  but  demonstra- 
tive adverbs. 
451     We  frequently  have  a  series  of  sentences  which  are  partly 
collateral  and  partly  co-ordinate. 

Example : — 
*'  He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone; 
He  swam  the  Esk  river,  whore  ford  there  was  none." 
152     Collateral  sentences  may  be  contracted  in  the  same  way  as 
co-ordinate  sentences;  as,  "A  true  friend  advises  justly, 
[a  true  friend]  assists  readily,  [a  true  friend]  adventures 
boldly,  and  [a  true  fric!:ilj  continues   a  friend  unchanjre- 
ably." 

Elliptical  Sentences. 

453  Elliptical  sentences  differ  from  contracted  sentences  in  the 
following  respect : — In  contracted  sentences  a  certain  por- 
tion which  is  common  to  the  sentences  is  expressed  only 
once  in  one  of  them,  and  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  others. 
In  elliptical  sentences,  the  part  to  be  supplied  in  one 
clause,  although  suggested  by  what  is  expressed  in  the 
other,  is  not  necessarily  exactly  the  same  in  form.  More- 
over, contracted  sentences  or  clauses  are  always  co-ordinate; 
an  elliptical  clause  is  usually  a  subordi>iate  clause,  the 
portion  to  be  supplied  being  suggested  by  the  principal 
clause;  as,  "  He  is  taller  than  I,"  i.e.,  "  than  I  am  tall  "; 
"  This  does  not  cost  so  ranch  as  that,"  i.e.,  "  as  that  costs 
much."  

GENERAL  RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 

454  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  laws  of  the  structure  of 
sentences,  and  of  tlie  functions  of  the  diifereut  parts  of  speech. 

455  The  primary  elements  of  every  sentence  are  the  substantive,  wliich 
fomis  the  subject  of  the  sentence  (see  §  345),  and  the  verb,  by 
means  of  which  an  assertion  is  made  about  that  for  which  the  sub- 
ject stands  (see  §§  347,  348,  353,  359). 

456  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  in  the  nominative  case  m  380,  381). 

457  The  noniinative  case  is  also  used  for  the  subjective  complement  of 
a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  which  is  intransitive  or  passive, 
tuch  as  be.  i/ecotue.,  seem,  he  called,  be  made,  &c.  (Jj  393). 

A  Tionn  or  pronoun  in  the  nominative  may  also  be  used  absolutely 
(M72,5). 

The  nominative  is  also  used  in  the  s»me  manner  as  the  vocative* 
in  Latin.     It  is  theu  termed  the  nominative  of  appellation. 

•  It  seems  needle=s  to  set  doTvn  the  vocative  as  a  separate  case  in  Enslish.  The 
language  nowhere  iecotrni'^es  tlie  disMpction.  The  ot.ie-'tivp  cnsu  .-:aiids  on  a 
difierent  footing,  iiiuu^h  iuie  tiie  noiumuiiVc  ia  iiouiis,  ii  djll»;.a  iioiu  it  iii  tlie 
proauuiiii. 
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458  For  an  account  of  the  finictiou  and  uso  of  the  possessive  case,  see 
iS  67,68,69,  78,  178  note. 

The  possessive  case  denotes  not  only  possession,  in  the  sense  of 
owiicis/iip,  but  the  wiiier  idea  that  soraeihiUi<  belongs  or  appertains 
to  that  for  whiih  it  stands.  In  prose  it  is  rarely  used  uuless  we 
are  spraldng  of  liviig  things,  txccpt  iu  a  few  phrases,  such  as 
'for  consoieme'  sake,'  *a  day's  march,'  &c.  In  poetry  its  ute 
is  niuch  le.-s  rt;stiict(  d,  and  expressions  like  'earih's  plains',  '  the 
inountMin's  brow',  ai e  fri  queiit.  (See  also  ^  78). 

W  hm  two  or  more  names  constitute  a,  firm,  tlie  possessive  inflec- 
tion is  cnly  added  to  tiie  last,  as  '•  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson's 
wiirehouae."  (For  an  occasional  esten  ion  of  tiiis  usage,  see  f  75.) 
The  iiilleotii'n  is  added  only  to  the  lasr,  of  two  noaus  in  ai^positioii 
(as  'Smith  the  biker's  house'),  or  loruiiug,  when  joined  by  or, 
ancrnative  nnmi-s  for  the  sa-iie  thing,  as  'After  fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  abseuce." 

The  possessive  case  always  forms  an  attributive  adjunct  to  a  noun 
{ij  oG2,  3).  Ro>p.  ctiiig  the  oic  s-onal  oiuission  of  this  noun  (as  in 
'I  buught  this  at  Smith's,'  '  we  went  to  8t.  Paul's '),  see  note  on 
^  60   (p.  28),  and  eomi^are  §  178  and  note  (p.  57). 

459  The  objective  case  is  used  when  a  nouQ  or  pronoun  is  the  direct 
object',  of  a  transitive  ver'o,  participlti,  or  gerund  (§  3(i6).  It  is  also 
used  for  the  objective  complement  of  various  trausiiive  verbs  of 
incompl'te  predication  (^  391,  395).  It  's  used  to  ma^J^the  indirect 
object  of  a  verb,  that  is,  to  indicate  the  person  or  thing  affected  by, 
or  coucemed  in,  the  restilt  of  the  action,*  without  being  the  direct 
object  of  it  ({  372,  4).  The-?e  two  u^ies  of  the  objective  constitute 
not  two  cases,  but  two  modes  of  using  the  same  case  (see  p.  31,  note). 
There  is  some  convenience  in  terming  these  cases  respectively  '  the 
dative  objective',  and  the  'accusative  objective',  provided  the 
former  be  understood  to  signifj'  n  'thing  more  than  '  the  objective  of 
the  indirect  object.'  The  objective  is  emploj'ed  in  variou-s  kinds  of 
advtrbial  adjtmcts  (f  372,  3).  Whea  two  nouns  iu  the  objective 
case  follow  a  verb  which  is  not  a  transitive  verb  of  incomplete 
predication,  one  of  them  should  be  regarded  as  having  an 
adveibial  force  (like  the  Latin  'Accusative  of  Limitaiioa  or 
Closer  Definition').  See  these  discussed  in  §  372,  4  (pp.  146, 
147).  What  is  often  called  the  Cognate  Objective  sifter  intransi- 
tive verbs  was  oiiginally  an  adverbial  dative  (§  372,  4,  p.  147). 
In  Chaucer,  in   place  of   the    mere    objective  in   'to  rain  _/j>-e ', 

■  we  shotild  have  had  the  preposition  of ;  eg.,  "  Hit  snewed  in  his 
hous  of  mete  and  drynke",  i.e.,  'It  snowed  meat  and  drink  iu 
his  hou-e.'  The  objective  case  miy  be  used  absolutely  (^372,  6). 
Nouns  or  pronouns  governed  by  prepositions  are  in  the  objective 
case  (§^  79,  372).  It  is  sometimes  employed  (especially  iu  collo- 
quial language,  and  in  couunxiou  with  the  word  self)  when  the 
strict  laws  of  grammar  would  require  the  nominative,  as,  '  That's 
him'  ;  'Who  is  there?    Me,  sir'   (^  177).    Expressions  like  these 


•  It  sometimes  seems  as  though  an  intransitive  verb  were  used  reflectively,  tis 
"sit  thee  down,  '  "  stand  thee  close  "  [Much  Ado,  iiu  3).  In  old  Bnsiish  the  pro- 
noun in  such  phrases  was  in  the  dative  case,  forming'  an  indii-ect  object,  or  e.thie 
dative  [dntivus  ethicus).  Thus:  "  Ferde  Sd  cyng  Aim  him "  (a.  s.  CAr.  1009),  'The 
king  went  him  home.' 
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are  probably  formed  on  the  aualugy  of  the  French  '  c'est  moi,'  &C., 
which  ousted  ihe  old  construction  (still  found  in  Chaucei-)  '  It  am 
I.'  The  change  was  perhaps  facilitated  by  the  fact  ihat  objective 
forms  like  himself  could  be  used  iu  appotitiou  to  nominal ives,  as, 
'  h-!  himself  said  so.'  In  dignifi-d  lantriiage  the  nominative  is 
prf-fetable,  as  '  It  is  I,  be  not  nfraid'  (Mark  vi.  50)  ;  "Loid,  is  it 
I?"  (J/ff«.  xxvi.  22). 

No  saiisfuctory  exp'anation  can  be  given  of  the  use  of  the  relative 
whom  after  than,  iu  cases  ivhere  we  should  expect  the  nominative.* 
Even  the  demon -strative  is  sometime.^  similarly  put  in  the  objective 
case,t  but  this  should  be  avoided.- 

The  objective  case  is  used  in  exclnmations,  as  '  Ah  me ! ' ;  '  Oh 
me,  unbypijy! ' 

Respecting  the  position  of  the  word  in  the  objective  case,  see  §  82. 
The  nominative  aud  objective  should  not  both  precede  the  verb, 
unless  the  use  of  a  prtmoun  in  the  nommHtive  or  objective  case 
prevents  ambiguity.  Tha  verb  quoth  al\vays  has  ics  subject  placed 
after  it. 

460  A  noun  or  pronoun  may  have  atiother  noun  attached  to  it  attri- 
bu'ively,  giving  a  further  description  ur  deiinitioii  of  the  person  or 
tliii.g  spukeu  of.  This  second  noua  is  said  to  be  in  apposition 
to  the  former  (§  3G2).  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  same  case.  We  have 
a  different  kind  of  apposition  m  'a  dozen  hoives',  'a  hundred 
si  icep  '  (see  ^  91  i).  In  Odriy  English  ar)position  Avas  more  freely  used. 
Thus,  in  Chaucer,  '  no  maner  wight'  means  'no  maimer  of  person.' 

461  Sometimes  the  idea  expressed  by  an  entire  sentence  is  repeated 
(pleoEastically)  by  means  of  a  noun,  fur  the  purpose  of  appending 
some  complex  attributive  phrase,  as,  "  He  rashly  ventured  t  ■  ascend 
the  mountain  without  a  guide,  an  act  which  cost  him  his  life." 

462  The  general  rule  respecting  the  concord  of  verbs  is,  that  a  verb 
agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person  (^  376).   See  380—382. 

463  Words  that  are  plural  in  form  {sa  mnthc-matics,  politics)  are  some- 
times treated  as  singular  iu  consr.ruction  {^  5^),  and  some  singular 
nouns  have  been  mistaken  for  plurals  (^  60).  A  piiu'.tl  used  as  the 
ti'le  of  a  book,  &c.,  must  be  treated  as  a  singular,  as  "  Johusou's 
'Lives  of  the  Poets'  is  a  work  of  great  inteiest";  and  generally 
when  a  plural  denotes  a  whole  of  some  kind,  the  verb  may  be 
singular,  as  "  Forty  yards  is  a  good  distance"  ;  "  Two-thirds  of  this 
is  mine  by  right."  "  Twice  two  i.s  four."  F')r  the  usage  when  the 
subject  is  a  collective  noun,  see  ^  380,  and  for  the  case  of  a  com- 
pound subject,  or  oi:  a  noun  ia  the  singular  to  which  other  nouns 
are  joined  by  means  of  with,  ^  381. j 

•  "  Beelzebub  ....  than  whom,  Satan  except,  none  higher  sat "  {Par.  L.,  ii.). 
There  is  no  grammatical  ju-<tifieation  for  this.  The  case  of  an  interrogative  or 
relative  pronoun  ought  to  be  the  sauiR  a-<  that,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoiiu  which 
would  answer  to  it.     But  "  None  sat  higher  than  him  "  would  be  bad  grammar. 

+  H.ff.,  "  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  taud  weighty;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier 
than  them  both  "  (Pmv.  xxvii.  «). 

t  Somet  iraes  nouns  joined  by  and  are  regarded  not  as  a  compound  subjeef;,  but 
as  the  independent  subjects  of  a  contracted  sentence  (J  44.5).  Thus:  "To  rive 
what  Goth  and  Turk  and  Time  hath  spared"  (CA.  Harold),  implies  a  contraction 
of  '  what  Goth  [hath  fcparedj,  and  [what]  Turk  [hath  spared],  and  [what]  Time 
bath  spared.' 
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464  Wbeu  subjpots  differing  in  nutuber,  or  person,  or  both,  are  connected 
by  a'ld,  tlie  veib  mu-t  always  be  in  the  plural;  and  ia  the  first 
person,  if  one  of  the  suHjects  is  of  that  persou  ;  jn  the  second  person 
if  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  tliat  persun,  aid  none  of  the  first,  as, 
'  1  and  he  are  of  the  same  age,'   '  You  and  I  shall  be  too  late.' 

465  Subjects  connec''ed  by  or  and  wor  imply  an  alternative.  Hence  a 
plural  verb  cannot  be  attached  to  two  such  subji-cts,  if  they  are 
m  the  singular.  The  sentence  is  in  fact  coutr.ict>d  (§  386),  as, 
"Either  John  [is  mistaken]  or  Thomas  is  mistaken";  "Neither 
John  [is  mistaken]  nor  Thomas  is  mistakou.  "* 

466  The  use  of  the  subj  imctire  mood  is  perfectly  simple  and  intelligible 
if  its  proper  and  primary  function  be  kept  in  view  (^  195).  That 
function  is  to  indicate  that  the  connection  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  is  not  regiirded  as  corresponding  to  any  actual,  ex- 
ternal event  or  state  of  affairs,  past,  present,  or  future,  independent 
of  the  thought  of  the  speaker,  but  is  dealt  with  simply  as  a 
conception  of  the  mind,  without  being  spoken  of  any  actual  ob- 
jective reality. t  Using  the  term  objective  for  what  has  an  existence 
of  its  own,  independent  of  the  thought  of  the  spe  iker,  and  sub- 
jective for  what  exists  (or  is  dealt  with  as  existing)  only  in  the 

tl)OUght  of  the  speaker,  we  may  say  that  the  indicative  is  the  mood 
of  objective  predication  and  the  subjunctive  the  mood  of  subjective 
predication.  The  principal  forms  that  such  conceptions  assume  are 
indicated  in  §  195.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  hypothetical 
sentences  is  explained  in  §^  434 — 440. 

In  modem  English  the  subjtmctive  mood  is  ufed : — 
(1)  In  clauses  expressing  a  supposition,  concession,  or  wish  con- 
trary to  actual  fact  (^§  434,435).  The  older  writers  used  the  simple 
subjunctive  in  the  consequent  clause  in  such  cases,  as  "  I  had 
fainted,  unless  I  had  believed,  &c." ;  "  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy 
head  .  .  .  deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb"  {Sh.  K.  John  iv.  3) ; 
"  Wert  thou  regeut  of  the  world,  it  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by 
lease  "  {Rich.  II  ii.  1).     The  secondary  or  conditional  form  (pp. 

•  This  sort  of  contraction  is  not  legitimate  unless  the  subjects  are  in  the  same 
number  and  person,  for  it  is  only  then  that  the  same  verb  is  cnmmin  to  the  two 
sentences  (?  445),  and  is  not  justified  by  such  examples  as  "Not  AUamont,  but 
thou  hadst  been  my  lord";  "  Not  T,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed"  (quoted  by 
Matzner),  for  here  there  is  no  alternative;  the  one  subject  excludes  the  other. 
But  many  grammarians  tolerate  confiaction  in  other  cases,  and  lay  down  the  rule 
that  if  the  alternative  subj^-cts  differ  in  number,  or  persOQ,  or  both,  the  verb 
should  asree  with  the  subjeot  thit  is  nearest  to  it  According  to  this  we  ou^ht  to 
say,  "Neither  we  nor  John  is  rich";  "Either  the  pupils  or  their  tea'-her  is 
wrong " ;  "  Neither  the  children  nor  I  am  hungry."  To  me  all  such  senteaces 
sound  simply  barh.irous.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  "  Either  the  pupils  are 
wrong,  or  their  teacher  is"  ;  "  Neither  are  we  rich,  nor  is  Jnhn,"  &c.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  what  is  denied  of  each  is  denied  of  both  or  all,  good  writers  some- 
times allow  themselves  the  use  of  contractiin  with  neither — nor.  but  treat  the  verb 
according  to  the  rule  of  cmcord  for  subjects  of  different  number  or  person  con- 
nected by  an  rf,  as,  "Neither  you  nor  I  are  in  fault."  (Compare  "Haecsineque 
ego  neque  tu  feciraus."     Tir.,  And.  i.  2,  23.1 

t  It  is  altogether  wrong  to  talk  of  the  subjunctive  mood  as  being  governed  by 
conjimctions.  //',  unless,  &c.,  canaot  possibly  govemfhe  subjunctive  [i.e.,  necessi- 
tate its  being  used),  for  they  are  followed  quite  as  often  by  the  iadicative  as  by 
the  subjunctive 
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94.  95)  is  now   iiPiial  for  tli«  coDsequent  clausp,   *I  should  haT« 
Jkintea',  '  would  have  struck ',  '  would  be  ',  &c. 

(2)  The  subj unctive  is  used  in  hypothetical  or  concessive  clauses 
relating  to  the  lutur'',  which  express  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind 
not  contemplated  a-  something  that  will  be  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
fact,  as  '*  If  he  were  punished  he  would  rebel  "  The  three  modes  in 
which  such  clauses  may  be  expressed  are  given  in  \  437. 

(3)  Suppositions  respecting  what  actually  wiU  be  the  case  in  the 
future  are  so  closely  aJUed  to  !iu-re  subjective  conceptions',  that  the 
subjunctu'e  present  m-ty  be  used  in  them,  as  "  If  this  be  allowed, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  all  discipline."  But  in  pro*e  the  indicative 
present  is  now  more  usual:  ''If  this  is  granted,  &c."  "If  it 
rams  to-morrosv,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  srarr."  Also  the  secoLdiiry 
forms  proper  to  the  last  case  ("  If  it  should  rain",  or  "  If  it  were  to 
rain"')  are  often  employed  now,  especially  after  'though',  a« 
"  Though  hand  should  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  un- 
punished."    See  ^^  438. 

Suppositions  respecting  what  actually  was  or  is  the  fact  aie 
properly  expressed  by  the  indicative  mood.     But  see  ^  439. 

(4)  The  simple  subjunctive  present  is  employed  when  a  concession 
is,  expresf-ed  without  the  use  of  ihe  verb  'let',  as  "Creep  time 
ne'er  so  slow"  {fSh.  K.  John,  iii.  3);  "  Come  weal,  come  woe ", &c. 

(5)  The  simple  subjunctive  prrsent  (as  well  as  the  compound  form 
with  'may')  is  us-d  to  exprL^ss  a  wish,  as  "God  bless  you";  or 
"  MuT/  every  blessing  attend  you." 

(6)  In  poetry  and  m  the  older  wr'ters  we  find  the  simple  present  . 
subjunctive  after  '  that '  and  '  lest '  to  expr  ss  purpose,  as    "  Give 
me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key,  that  no  man  enter"  {Rich.  II. 
V.  3)  ;  "Keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  mnlce  thee  sink"  {!>heUey). 
In   ordinary  prose  we  now  use  the    compounds  of    '  mnj/ '   and 

^ might'  after  'that'  (as  "He  locks  the  door  that  no  man  may 
enter  "  ;  "  He  locked  the  door  that  no  man  might  enter  "),  and  the 
compound  of  '•should'  after 'les&',  whether  the  preceding  verb  be 
in  the  present  or  in  the  jjast  tense  (as  "  Govern  thy  apisetite,  lest  sin 
should  surprise  thee" ;  "He  governed  his  appetite,  lest  sin  should 
surprise  hitn"). 

467  The  subjutictive  mood  was  employed  more  commonly  by  the 
older  writers*  than  is  the  case  now.  It  was  used,  for  example,  in 
depend'-nt  questions  (as  "  I  adjure  Thee  that  Thou  tell  us  whether 
Thou  be  the  Christ") ;  also  after  till  and  before. 

468  'Sequence  of  Tenses. — The  tense  of  the  verb  in  an  accessory  or  depen- 
dent clause  commonly  depends  upon  that  of  Theverb  in  the  principal 
clau-e.  A  present  or  future  in  the  principal  clause  requires  a  present 
or  future  indicative,  or  a  present  subjunctive,  in  the  dependent 
clause.     A  past  tense  in  the  main  clause  requires  a  past  tense  in 

•  The  modem  use  of  the  indicative  is  in  many  cases  quit  e  improper,  as  in  "  Take 
eare  that  the  child  does  not  hurt  him-^elf."  So  also  in  puttinar  a  fffneml  case,  such  as 
"  He  that  smitfth  a  man  so  thai  he  die  "  (Ex  xxi.  12),  the  sul.ju'ictive  is  T>ioper, 
because  the  indicative,  by  tmning  the  result  supposed  into  a  fnct,  would  deprive 
it  of  its  generality,  and  render  it  no  longer  suitable  for  the  general  definition  that 
is  wanted. 
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the  dependent  clause ;  e.g.,  "  He  does  this  that  he  may  please  me  "  ; 

"  He  will  do  ^is  ti  at  he  may  please  me  "  ;  "  He  has  doLe  tliis  thnt 
he  may  j.lease  me  "  ;*  "  He  did  this  that  he  might  please  me  "  ;  "  He 
says  that  he  is  better";  "He  Siiid  that  he  was  better,"  &c.  liut 
if  the  dependent  clause  states  a  universal  truth,  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  present  tense.  Thus :  ''  He  allowed  that  all  men  are  liable  to 
error  "  ;  "  He  denied  that  God  exists." 

469  The  Infinitive  Moo'l  may  be  usf-d  1,  as  the  simple  subject  or 
object  of  a  finite  verb  {^^  1S9,  191,  192,  38-5,  397).  It  sometimes 
has  to  before  it  in  these  cases,  sometimes  not.  '2.  Attached  to  a 
substantive,  so  that  substantive  and  verb  form  a  complex  object  of 
another  \erb  ($  397).  3.  As  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  another  verb, 
or  to  an  adjective,  or  as  an  attributive  adjunct  to  a  noun  ($  362,  4). 
It  is  only  the  gerundial  infinitive  (^  192)  that  can  be  thus  used, 
the  to  retaiiiing  its  proper  force  (  ^^  192,  372,  2).  But  after  verbs 
denoting  motion  the  infinitive  without  'to'  is  used  by  the  older 
writers,  as  "I  will  go  tell  the  king;"  4,  As  the  complement  of  a 
verb  of  incomplete  predication  (J  395). 

470  The  origin  and  conptriiction  of  the  genmd  in  -ing  are  explained 
in  ^^  200,  201.  Wlien  a  verbal  siibstantive  in  -ing  is  prect-ded  by 
the  or  followed  by  of,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a 
verbal  noun  in  -w>g,  as  in  "  land  suitable  for  the  planting  of  trees"  ; 
"Diunng  the  reading  of  the  wiU",  &c.  When  iireceded  by  the,  it 
should  be  followed  by  of.  "When  the  verbal  noun  in  -ing  has  an 
object,  like  a  verb,  it  is  the  geruntl.f 

471  Ile?pec'  ing  the  attributive  and  the  predicative  ufb  of  adjectives,  see 
^  360,  391.  As  regards  adjectives  used  substantively,  and  adjec- 
tives which  have  become  substautives,  see  §^  99 — 101,  Adjectives 
and  participles  sometimes  relate  to  the  sub.«tantive  which  is  implied- 
in  a  po.-se-^sive  pronoun,  as  in  "  For  all  our  sakes  "  ;  "  It  fills  my 
mind  waking  and  sleeping." 

472  As  a  general  rule  the  Article  should  be  repeated  before  each  of  a 


•  Notice  that  hns  done  is  a  present  tens«>.    (See  ?  207.) 

+  The  u-e  of  a  particiyle  where  we  oii^ht  to  have  a  geroDd,  is  a  coromon  error, 
a3  in,  "I  hearil  ot  him  runnvii;  away,"  instead  of  '  I  heard  of  his  running  away'; 
"  It  is  of  no  use  you  sayinfr  so,"  for '  It  is  of  no  use  your  sayine  so,'  {i.e. ,  '  It — 
namely,  yoiu-  sayinfr  so— is  of  no  use').  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  tell  when 
the  one  construction  should  he  used,  and  when  the  other.  In  the  ease  of  per-onal 
and  1  elative  p;  onoiins  the  eerund  and  possessive  should  always  be  used,  as  in  the 
preceding  sentences.  With  this.  O'nt,  ^ach,  all,  either,  neither,  the  participial  con- 
struction is  proper,  as  "  You  will  oblige  me  by  all  learing  the  room  "  ;  "I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  this  !  eimj  true"  ;  "You  seem  to  understaijd  me.  by  each,  at  once  her 
choppy  finger  loy-iuj  upon  her  skinny  lips"  {Jlade'.h).  The  best  writers  also  give 
sentences  lik-^  the  following :  —  "  The  .jealousy  of  his  contemporaries  prevented 
justice  being  done  to  him  during  his  lifetime  "  ;  "I  am  afraid  of  mischief  re-^niting 
from  this"  ;  ''  On  some  brandy  being  administered  to  bim  he  revived  "  ;  "  There 
is  no  record  of  any  payment  having  been  made"  ;  "  There  was  a  srorv  of  money 
Artii'ni;  been  turiod  there";  "i  then  all  smarting  with  w.v  uoui.ds  being  cold" 
{Shaksp.)  ;  "  VyoTi  Kfld  insisting,"  &c.  {Scrtt.};  "  These  circumstances  may  lead 
to  your  Lady.-hip  quitting  this  house"  (Thnckerau).  These  are  analogous  to  the 
Latin  post  urhem  conditam.  &c.  On  the  other  hand  most  authorities  would  prefer 
"  On  the  boy's  confessing  his  fault  I  forgave  him  "  ;  "  On  mv  fath'-r''-  hearing  of 
this,  he  was  amazed."  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  p^ti- 
dpial  construction  has  not  fallen  into  undeserved  disrepute. 
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series  of  nouns  representing  different  things  (as  "  I  saw  a  horse,  a 
cow,  and  a  pig  in  the  stable  "  ;  "  An  Act  of  Parliamnut  requires  the 
assent  of  the  Queen,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons"),  but  not  before 
each  of  several  nouns  describing  the  same  thing*  (as  "  He  was  the 
founder  and  patron  of  the  institution  "  ;  "  He  slew  the  tyrant  and 
destroyer  of  his  country"),  or  before  each  of  several  adjectivea 
attached  to  one  uoun  (as  "  I  dislike  the  long,  rambling,  and  obscure 
senteuces  of  that  author"  ;  "  He  delivered  a  short,  pithy,  and  pun- 
gent address").  But  certain  infractions  of  tlie  strict  rule  are 
allowable,  when  no  ambiguity  can  possibly  result.  If  the  things 
Epoi-;en  of  are  very  closely  connected  together,  one  article  often  does 
double  duty,  as  "  We  saw  the  King  and  Queen  "  ;  "  The  tables  and 
chairs  were  in  coafitsion";  "He  gathered  all  the  apples  atd 
pears";  "  He  buUt  a  coachhouse  and  ttable."  On  the  other  hand 
the  article  mny  be  repeated  when  it  is  impossible  that  more  than 
one  person  orthiog  can  be  meant,  as  "  He  rose  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man  "  ;  "  You  will  find  this  road  the  shortest  and  the  pleasantest." 

4-73  When  a  noun  is  used  attributively  or  predieatively  with  distinct 
refere'ice  to  its  signification,  the  article  should  not  be  u^ed.  Thus  : 
"  He  became  ChauceUor  of  the  Exchequer"  ;  "  John  Smith,  captaia 
of  the  Petrel,  nexi  gave  evidence." 

\li  Prooouus  sliould  agn-e  in  gender,  number,  and  person  with  the 
nouns  for  which  they  stand.  Their  case  is  defernaned  by  ihe  con- 
struction of  the  clause  in  which  ihey  occur.  Thu-; :  '  I  do  not  like 
John  {ohj.)  ;  he  {nom.)  is  an  idle  boy ' ;  'I  know  the  man  (ohj.) 
whose  (poss.)  portrait  hangs  there,'  &c.  Even  if  the  pronotms 
hapi^en  to  coincide  in  case  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  relate,  this 
is  not  grmnmalical  a()rctment,  it  is  a  mere  accident. 

476  The  antecfdcnt  of  a  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  disguised  in 
the  form  of  a  I)os^^essive  (adjective)  pronoun,  as  "  Whose  is  the 
crimt-,  the  scandal  too  be  theirs."  Respecting  the  omission  of  the 
atitecedent  or  the  relative,  see  ^^  IGO,  166,  409.  The  continuative 
relative  (^  413)  can  never  be  omitted. 

476  When  a  relative  refers  to  a  nottn  which  is  in  the  attributive  or 
predicative  relation  to  a  personal  pronoun,  the  reLitive  is  some- 
times made  to  agree  in  person  with  that  pronoun,  ra'her  than  with 
its  actual  antecedent.  Thus  :  "  I  am  ....  a  plain  blunt  man,  that 
luvo  mil  fri'iid"  {!Sh.  J.  C.  iii.  '2)  ;  ''  Thou  art  tbi-  God  that  doest 
wonders"  {Fs.  Ixxvii.  14). 

477  The  v<igue  demonstrative  it  is  used  as  a  provisional  or  anticipatory 
suHjectf  'See  ^  387),  and  also  as  an  anticipatory  objf-ct,  as  in  "He 
fotind  it  difficult  to  convince  his  antagonist,"  where  it  stands  vx 
place  of  '  to  convince  his  antagonist,'  in  ord  r  to  show  more  simply 
the  construction  of  the  sentence.  An  indefinite  it  befcre  the  verb 
is,  was,  &c.,  is  often  explained  by  a  foUowiag  adjective  clause,  as 


•  In  "  He  was  a  better  prose-writer  than  poet,"  the  omission  of  a  before  poet 
results  from  fha  form  of  the  sentence  which  is  coEtracted  :  "  He  was  a  better 
pro^e-writer  than  'ho  was  a  good]  poet." 

+  It  is  worth  notinf?  that  "  It  is  allowed  to  do  well "  would  be  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
"  nit  is  alyfed  wel  to  douue  "  =  '  Permission  is  given  for  doing  well ' ;  "  It  is  a 
L'hame  to  icU"  would  be  "Hit  is  sceame  to  tellanne"  =  '  Th'ie  is  shame  for 
teUing.'    In  such  x-hrases,  therefore,  it  was  not  always  a  provisional  subject. 
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"It  is*  I  who  ftmt  in  faiilt,"  i.e.,  "  It  (the  person)  who  is  in  fault,  is 
1."  "  It  is  we  who  have  won."  In  such  cases  the  relative  is  usually 
attracted  into  the  uuniber  and  person  of  the  pronoun  or  rioun  that 
follows  the  verb  ««,  was,  &c.  The  case  of  the  relative,  in  its  turn, 
sometimes  aft(  cts  (by  attraction)  the  case  ot  the  precf  cling  pro t  ouu. 
Thus,  most  persons  would  say  "  It  was  J  who  did  it,"  but  '•  It  is  me 
whom  ho  fears. "  Throitgh  a  c(  infusion  of  c>  nstntctions  we  also  say  "  It 
is  to  you  that  I  am  •■■peaking,"  for  "  It  is  you  to  whom  I  am  speaking." 
ller^pecting  ic  used  us  tlie  subject  of  imijersonal  verb.«,  see  ^  344. 
F<  'r  ic  used  as  a  vague  cognate  objective,  see  §  372,  note.  In  such  sen- 
tei  ces  as  "  There  is  a  horse  in  the  field,"  many  gianimariana  tell  ua 
that  there  is  a  provisio!  al  or  anticipatorj^  subject  of  the  verb.  Dr. 
Latham  (more  acutely)  says  that  it  ttands  fir  an  unexpres-ed 
predicate.  It  reidly  repri-sents.  man  indefinite,  shadowy  way,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  ptedication  is  made,juft  asydoes  in  the 
French  '  II  y  a,'  &c. 

478  If  two  alternative  notius,  differing  in  gender  or  number,  are 
referred  to  by  the  pronoun  he,  she,  it,  we  sometimes  find  the  plural 
employed, J  as,  '"If  an  ox  g^re  a  mau  or  a  woman,  so  that  thet/ 
die  "  {Ex.  xxi.  28)  ;  "  Not  on  outward  charms  alone  should  man  or 
woman  build  thvir  pretensions  to  please"  {Opie). 

479  The}/  ivho,  or  they  ihat  is  just  as  legitimate  as  he  who,  or  he  that. 
The  plural  they  is  freely  used  in  this  way  by  the  older  writers,  but 
now-a-days  those  is  usually  stibttituted  for  it. 

480  It  must  be  b<irne  in  mind  that  in  constructing  a  sentence  out  of  its 
elements,  an  adjunct  which,  for  yravimatical  j.urposes,  is  attached 
directly  to  some  word,  may,  with  regard  to  the  lo<ixctil  sequi-nce  of 
ideas,  be  connected  with  tl.at  word  only  after  some  other  adjvmct 
has  been  joined  to  if.  The  predicate  u.-^ually  applies  only  to  the 
logical  subject  y\  348).  In  'The  boy  was  ne^irly  killed,'  '■was 
killed'  can  be  attached  to  '■boy'  only  after  '■nearly'  lias  been 
joined  to  the  verb.     In  '  The  fijst  king  of  Rome '   ''jirst,'  and  '  oj 

*  In  the  older  forms  of  the  language  the  verb  attached  to  the  it  was  influenced 
by  the  following  miun  or  pronoun.  Thus  in  Chaucer  we  have,  "It  am  I."  "It 
?«n  nat  ge  that  spekon"  (Matt.  x.  20).  In  German  we  h.a.ye  es  sind,ii  a  plural 
follow. 

t  To  such  a  question  as,  "  Who  is  there  ? "  we  might  get  .such  a  reply  as.  "  It  is 
I,  your  uncle,  who  am  come  to  see  yon."      To  such  a  que.^tion  as,  "Who  ia 
come  to  see  me?"  we  should  expect  such  an  an.^wer  as,  "It  is  I,  your  uncle, 
who  is  come  to  see  you."     On  this  point  I  dilfer  from  Dr.  Adams  [Evg.  Lang 
p.  -JOS). 

I  Compare  the  ambiguous  eac^  in,  "LeteocA  esteem  other  better  than  them- 
Mr/i'.'s."  Some  repeat  the  alternative  in  the  pronoun,  "  So  that  he  or  she  die"; 
'•I'uiUl  his  or  her  pretensions,"  &c.  Obbett  insisted  upm  this  being  the  only 
con  eit  method.  His  dictum  was  ridiculed  in  the  '  Kejected  Addresses'  by  the 
parody,  "  I  take  it  for  grauted  that  every  int^^Ihgent  man,  woman,  and  child,  to 
whom  I  addiess  myself,  has  stood  severally  and  respectively  in  Little  Eussell 
Street,  and  cast  their,  his,  her,  and  its  eyes  on  the  outside  of  this  building" 
(Uasliion,  Bnles,  &c.,  p.  110).  Double  alternatives  in%olve  a  rather  violtnt  appli- 
cation of  the  piineiple  of  cont) action,  and  appn  laoh  dangeiously  near  to  the 
advertisement  in  the  comedy:  "Bats  and  gentlemen  ketched  and  waited  on." 
It  is  better  to  express  the  scnteixe  in  full  (as,  "If  an  ox  gore  a  man  >o  that  he 
die,  or  ?orp  si  -woman  so  that  she  die  "),  or  change  the  form  (?.<;,  "  Not  on  outward 
ci:d,  r!i^  alone  should  nmn  build  his  pretensioris  to  please,  or  womiin  hers").  But 
after  all  there  is  no  great  objection  to  the  plmal. 
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Home'  are  not  co-ordinate  a.(^jwacta.  One  is  applicable  only  after 
the  other  has  been  attached.* 

The  subject  of  a  verb  is  often  repeated  pleonastically,  as  "  The 
Lord,  He  is  God";  "  The  t^ldpper  Le  stood  beside  the  helm  "  {Long- 
fellow). It  is  al'^o  frequently  siippressed,  as  'Prithee,'  {i.e.,  'I, 
pray  thee*);  'Dost  hear'  {Tempest  i.  2);  "  B'ess  you"  (i.e., 
'  G  'd  ble.«s  you ') ;  in  concessive  clauses,  as  "  Do  [I]  what  I  'wiU,  1 
cannot  please  him ;  "  and  in  inpersotal  expressions,  as  "  It  is  colder 
than  [it]  is  usual  at  this  season."  "  If  you  please  "  is  properly  "  If 
[it]  please  you,"  but  the  verb  has  come  to  be  treated  as  a  pergonal 
verb.     Shakspefire  freely  uses  it  both  ways. 

The  predicate  vcb  be  is  often  omitted,  as  "  Peace  co  his  ashes  "  ; 
"  No  wonder  he  said  i-o." 

The  oWer  writers  freely  used  such  cont^tructions  as  "A  treasure 
which  if  country  cura'es  buy,  They  Junius  and  Tremelliua  may 
defy."  They  are  granimaticiiUy  pt^rtect,  and  there  is  no  real  objec- 
tion to  them ;  but  modem  writers  are  reluctant  to  connect  the 
relative  with  any  finite  verb  which  is  not  the  principal  verb  of  the 
rela'ive  clause.  There  is  more  objection  to  a  re'ative  in  the  nomi- 
native in  such  cases,  as  in  "  Lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy,  who  if 
he  fail,  thou  may'st  wi'h  better  face  exact  the  penalty"    {M.  of 

Ten.),  bec:iuse  it  involves  the  pleonastic  use  of  a  demonstrative  to 
iutHcate  the  co:'strucfion.  Such  pleonasms,  however,  were  once 
quite  comracn  (see  note  on  §  150).  In  Chaucer,  a  sort  of  make- 
sliift  genitive  and  dative  of  the  relative  that  are  formed  by  the 
pleoriastic  use  of  hk  an't  him,  as,  "  That  he  ne  knew  his  sleigdte" 
r=  "  whose  craft  he  did  not  know." 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  each,  every,  either,  and  neither 
are  singular,  aud  require  the  verb  that  fol'ows  to  be  siugular. 

Great  caution  n>u-t  be  used  in  elliptical  sentences  (especially  with 
as  and  than  ;  ^^  548,  &c.),  to  see  that  the  right  cases  are  used.  The 
best  way  is  to  tesn  the  sentence  by  filling  up  the  ellipsis,  as  "  He 
loves  me  better  than  [he  loves]  thee  "  ;  "  He  loves  me  better  than 
th'ju  [lovest  rue]  "  ;  "  He  knows  the  man  as  well  as  I  [know  the 
man]";  "He  knows  the  man  as  well  as  [he  know.-*]  me";  "I 
know  no  wiser  man  than  he  [is  wise]  "  is  correct;  but  "  I  have  no 
other  ."aint  than  thou  to  pi'ay  to  "  is  wrong,  because  the  con^•truc- 
tiou  sprii  g3  out  of  "I  have  no  other  saint  when  [I  have]  thee." 
See  J?.  100,  note. 

'  A  good  deal  of  hypercritif ism  has  been  wasted  on  snch  phrases  bs  "  The  three 
first  vf  rses  of  the  chapter,"  &c.  We  are  told  that  tliis  is  incorrect,  because  there 
is  only  one  fii-st  verse.  On  this  princijjle  it  is  equally  wrong  to  talk  of  '  The  first 
yours  of  infancy,'  or  '  The  la-t  days  of  Pompeii,'  for  there  is  only  one  first  hour, 
and  one  lajst  day.  Surely  if  there  are  several  la-t  days,  their  nuraher  may  be  speci- 
fied. It  would  be  the  height  of  pedan'ry  to  alter  "HLs  two  eldest  son-j  went  to 
eea "  into  "  His  eldest  two  sons  went  to  sea" ;  yet  strictly  there  can  be  only  one 
eldest  son.  German  writers  see  nothing  wrouf?  in  such  phrases  as  "  die  drei 
ersten,"  "die  zwei  letzten,"  &e.  All  tlie.^e  supeilatives  admit  of  a  little  1-ixi'y  in 
their  applitati<m,  just  as  chief  and  extreme  admit  of  the  superlati\es  chiffeat  and 
e^iremest.  'The  three  first  verses'  simply  means  '  I  he  three  verses  before  nldch 
there  is  no  other.'  Tho-e  who  tcil  us  to  wiite  'The  fir.-t  tliree  verses,'  and  so 
on,  must  do  so  on  the  hvputhesis  thnt  t!  -^  whole  rnmher  rvf  verges  is  divid-d  into 
sets  of  thr-':.  of  whioh  sets  the  fiist  Is  litkeu.  But  what  if  the  chapter  only  coatains 
tive  alto^etiiei  2 
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tSl       The  folio-wing  terms  are  frequently  employed  in  grninnnr  : — 

Aphaeresis  {inpaipeait,  '  taking  away '),  the  omission  of  the 
beginuing  of  a  word,  as  'neath,  'gainst. 

Apocope  (uTTOKtiTrrj,  '  chopping  off  '),  the  throwing  away  of  one 
or  more  letters  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  tho',  th'  (before  a  vowel). 

Syncope  {<rviKoitfi,  'knockiug  together'),  the  shortening  of  a 
word  by  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  iu  the  middle,  as  o'tr 
for  over,  ta'en  for  taken. 

Diaeresis  [dtaipeint,  'taking  asunder'),  the  separation  in  pro- 
nuuciati'in  of  two  vowels  which  might  otherwise  form  a  diphthong, 
as  aeronaut  (not  aronaut). 

Si/naeresis  {avvniotat^,  'taking  together'),  the  sounding  of  two 
eyil  ibles  as  one,  as  see'  st. 

Tmesis  (r/xtio-iv,  '  cutting  '),  the  division  of  a  compound  word  by 
the  iusertion  of  another  word  between  the  parts,  as  '  to  God  ward'  ; 
'  what  jylaee  soever.' 

Ellipsis  (t\\ei<l/iv,  'leaving  out'),  the  omission  of  some  word  or 
words  e-'Seutial  to  the  construction  of  a  seu'  eucc.     (See  §  4o3.) 

Pleonasm  (rrXsowao-^ov,  'excess'),  the  int^ertion  of  redundaut  words 
when  the  syntax  is  complete  without  them.     (See  §  480.) 
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482  In  speaking,  the  words  of  a  sentence,  especially  if  it  be  a 
complex  one,  are  not  uttered  consecutively  without  any 
break.  Certain  pauses  are  made  to  mark  more  clearly 
the  way  in  which  the  words  of  the  sentence  are  grouped 
together. 

In  writing,  these  pauses  are  represented  by  marks  called 
stops  or  points.  Punctuation  (derived  from  tlie  Latin 
pundum,  a  point)  means  "  the  right  mode  of  putting  in 
points  or  stops." 

The  stops  made  use  of  are — 1.  The  Comma  (,).  2.  The 
Semicolon  (;).  3.  The  Colon  (:).  4.  The  Full  Stop  or 
Period.  (.).' 

As  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  perfectly  exact  rules  for 
the  introduction  of  pauses  in  speaking,  so  it  will  be 
found  that  in  many  cases  the  best  writers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  use  of  stops  in  writing.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  lay  down  the  most  general  principles. 

•  Tlie.?e  words  (properly  f  peaking)  are  names  not  of  the  stnp^,  but  of  the  portions 
(^  sentences  which  they  mark  off.  Comma  means  a  clause  ;  Colon,  a  limb  or  iiitmber 
oi  a  sentwuce ;  Semicolon,  a  half  Colon  ;  JPeriod,  a  complete  sentence. 
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483  The  Fiill  Stop  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent sentence,  but  not  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  which 
is  followed  by  another  collateral  sentence  (§  449). 

484  The  Colon  and  Semicolon  are  only  placed  between  sen- 
tences which  are  grammatically  complete,  not  between  the 
various  portions  of  either  simple  or  complex  sentences 
(§  400).  The  colon  is  placed  between  sentences  which  are 
grammatically  independent,  but  sufficiently  connected  in 
sense  to  make  it  undesirable  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete bi'eak  between  them.  Thus:  "The  Chief  must  be 
Colonel :  his  uncle  or  his  brother  must  be  Major :  the 
tacksmen  must  be  the  Captains"  {Macaulay).  "Nothing 
else  could  have  united  her  people  •  nothing  else  could  have 
endangered  or  interrupted  our  commerce  "  {Landor).  But 
in  similar  cases  many  writers  only  use  the  semicolon  ;  no 
exact  rule  can  be  given. 

A  colon  (with  or  without  a  dash  after  it)  is  often  put 
before  a  quotation  which  is  not  immediately  dependent  on 
a  verb ;  as  :  '  On  his  tQmbstone  was  this  inscription  : — 
"  Here  lies  an  honest  man."  ' 

485  The  semicolon  is  commonly  placed  between  the  co- 
ordinate members  of  a  compound  sentence,  when  they  are 
connected  by  and,  hut,  or  nor ;  as:  "  Time  would  thus  be 
gained;  and  the  royalists  might  be  able  to  execute  their 
old  project  "  [Macaulay).  It  is  also  inserted  when  three  or 
more  co-ordinate  sentences  are  united  collaterally  (§  449), 
with  a  conjunction  before  the  last ;  as  :  "A  battering-ram 
was  invented,  of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect;  it 
was  transported  and  worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers; 
and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by  its  repeated  strokes, 
they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the  walls " 
[Gibhon).  "VNTitn  the  co-ordinate  sentences  are  short  and 
closely  connected  in  meaning,  commas  are  placed  between 
them,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  remain  after  contraction 
(5  445),  as :  '  I  ran  after  him,  but  could  not  catch  him.' 
Sometimes  even  commas  are  unnecessary,  as:  "  He  reads 
and  writes  incessantly."  "He  learns  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek."  "He  struck  and  killed  his  brother."  "Either 
you  or  I  must  leave  the  room." 

4SG  In  a  simple  or  complex  sentence  commas  should  be 
inserted  whenever,  in  reading  or  si^eaking,  pauses  would 
be  made  to  show  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  words 
are  grouped  together.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules.     When  no  pause  is  requu-ed  in  reading,  no 
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comma  is  necessary  in  writing.     The  following  directions 
may  be  of  service :  — 

In  simple  sentences  the  comma  is  inserted — 

1.  Before  the  main  verb,  when  the  subject  is  accompanied 
by  an  attributive  adjunct  which,  with  its  adjuncts,  forms 
a  combination  of  words  of  considerable  length.  As,  "The 
injustice  of  the  sentence  pi'onouuced  upon  this  wise  and 
virtuous  man,  is  evident."  But  if  the  adjunct  is  expressed 
briefly,  the  comma  is  not  used;  as,  "The  injustice  of  the 
sentence  is  evident." 

2.  Before  and  after  any  participle  (not  used  as  a  mere 
qualitative  adjective)  or  participial  phrase ;  as,  "  The  man, 
having  slipped,  fell  over  the  clifF."  "  The  general,  having 
rallied  his  soldiers,  led  them  forwards."  "Undaunted, 
he  still  struggled  on."  "All  night  the  dreadless  angel, 
unpursued,  through  heaven's  wide  champaign  winged  his 
glorious  way." 

3.  Before  and  after  any  attributive  adjunct  to  the  subject 
which  consists  of  an  adjective,  or  noun  in  ap])osition,  when 
these  are  accompanied  by  other  words  standing  to  them 
in  the  attributive,  objective,  or  adverbial  relation.  E.g-, 
"  Bacon,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,' 
declared,"  &c.  "  The  soldier,  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  his  insubordination,  deserted." 

4.  Before  or  aft«r  a  phrase  or  quotation  which  is  either 
the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  verb.  Thus:  "Nelson's 
watchword  was,  '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.'"     "  He  said  to  his  disciples,  '  Watch  and  pray.' " 

5.  "WTien  several  substantives,  enumerated  successively 
without  having  the  conjunction  and  placed  between  them, 
have  the  same  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the  seutence, 
forming  either  the  compound  subject  or  the  compound 
object  of  a  verb,  or  coming  after  a  preposition,  they  must 
be  separated  by  commas.  Thus:  "John.  William,  James 
and  Henry  took  a  walk  together."  "  He  lost  lands,  money, 
reputation  and  friends."  Adjectives  and  adverbs  co- 
ordinately  related  to  the  same  noun,  or  to  the  same  verb  or 
adjective,  and  not  connected  by  and,  should  be  separated 
by  commas  ;  as  :  "  He  was  a  wealthy,  prudent,  active  and 
philanthropic  citizen."  "  He  wrote  has  exercise  neatly, 
quickly  and  correctly." 

6.  A  comma  is  inserte :!  ofLir  an  adverbial  phrase  consist- 
ing of  a  noun  (with  its  adjuncts)  used  absolutely,  or  an 
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inlinitive  mood  (preceded  by  to)  implying  purpose,  wtea  it 
precedes  the  verb  or  its  subject.  As,  "  To  conclude,  I 
will  only  say,"  &c.  "  The  man  being  dead,  his  heirs  took 
possession  of  his  estate." 

7.  Other  complex  adverbial  phrases  also  are  frequently 
followed  by  commas  when  they  precede  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  ;  as,  "  By  studying  diligently  for  five  hours  a  day, 
he  mastered  the  language  in  six  months."  Such  phrases 
should  be  both  preceded  and  followed  by  commas  when 
they  come  between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  and  modify 
not  the  verb  simply,  but  the  entire  assertion;  as,  "The 
foolish  man,  in  defiance  of  all  advice,  persisted  in  his  pro- 
ject." "  This  undertaking,  therefore,  was  abandoned."  But 
a  single  adverb  or  a  short  adverbial  phrase  which  simply 
modifies  the  verb  need  not  be  thus  marked  ofi";  as,  "The 
man  in  vain  protested  his  innocence."  However,  when  it 
is  the  representative  of  an  elliptical  clause,  must  be  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  commas;  as,  "The  man,  however, 
escaped." 

8.  Nouns  used  in  the  vocative  (or  nominative  of  appella- 
tion) are  separated  by  commas  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ; 
as,  "John,  shut  the  door,"  "I  said.  Sir,  that  I  had  not 
done  that." 

487     In  complex  sentences  the  following  rules  may  be  observed : 

1.  A  substantive  clause  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb 
should  be  followed  by  a  comma.  Thus :  "  That  the 
accused  is  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  admits 
of  demonstration,"  "How  we  are  ever  to  gee  there,  is  the 
question." 

If  such  a  clause /o/Zom;  the  verb,  a  comm.a  does  not  usually 
precede  the  substantive  clause.  As,  "  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  this  should  be  rightly  understood." 

A  substantive  clause  which  is  the  object  of  a  verb  is  not 
generally  preceded  by  a  comma.  Thus:  "He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  done  this."     "  Tell  me  how  you  are." 

2.  An  adjective  clause  is  iiot  separated  by  a  comma  from 
the  noun  which  it  qualifies  when  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  designation  of  the  thing  signified ;  that  is,  when  the 
thing  or  person  signified  is  not  sufiiciently  indicated  by 
the  antecedent  noun.  Thus :  "  The  man  who  told  me 
this  stands  here."  "  I  do  not  see  the  objects  that  you  are 
pointing  out." 

But  if  the  designation  of  the  pei"Sou  or  thing  meant  ia 
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complete  without  the  reJative  sentence,  so  that  the  latter 
only  extends  and  defines  that  designation,  being  continua- 
tive,  and  not  restrictive  (§  413),  then  a  comma  must  be  in- 
troduced. Thus  :  *'  We  are  studying  the  reign  of  William 
Eufus,  who  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  1087."  "I  will 
report  this  to  my  father,  who  is  waiting  to  hear  the  news." 
Adverbial  clauses  which  precede  the  verb  that  they  modify 
should  be  marked  off  by  commas.  Thus:  "When  you 
have  finished  your  work,  tell  me."  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish."  But  an  adverbial  clause  need 
11  ot  be  preceded  by  a  comma  when  it  comes  after  the  verb 
that  it  modifies;  as,  "I  will  wait  till  I  hear  from  you"; 
"I  did  not  see  him  when  he  called " ;  "He  ran  away  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him." 

488  Besides  the  stops,  some  other  signs  are  employed  in 
writing. 

489  A  note  of  interrogation  (?)  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
all  direct  questions,  but  not  after  indirect  questions.  Thus : 
"Have  you  written  your  letter?"  But:  "  He  asked  me 
whether  I  had  written  my  letter." 

490  The  note  of  admiration  or  exclamation  (!)  is  placed  after 
interjections,  exclamations,  and  after  nouns  and  pronouns 
used  in  addresses,  when  particular  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
them.  This  mark  is  also  frequently  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  which  contains  an  invocation. 

491  The  parenthesis  (  )  is  used  to  enclose  a  clause,  or  part  of  a 
clause,  which  does  not  enter"  into  the  construction  of  the 
main  sentence,  but  is  merely  introduced  ly  the  way.  Words 
enclosed  within  a  parenthesis  do  not  require  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  any  other  stop. 

492  Double  or  single  inverted  eommas  ' — '  or  " — ",  are  used 
to  mark  quotations. 


iSO 
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ANALYSIS    OF    SENTENCES. 

493  a.  The  first  stage  in  the  analysis  of  a  simple  sentence  is  to 
separate  the  grammatical  subject  with  its  adjuncts  troin 
the  predicate-verb  with  whatever  is  attached  to  it  as 
object,  complement,  or  adverbial  adjunct.  The  gram- 
matical subject  with  its  attributive  adjuncts  forms  the 
logical  subject  of  the  sentence ;  the  predicate  verb,  with 
all  that  is  attached  to  it,  forms  the  logical  predicate  of  the 
sentence  (§  348). 

Examples. 


Logical  Sv-hjeet. 

(Orammatkat  Subject  with  Attrilnitivi 

Adjuncts.) 

Logical  Predicate. 

(Predicate-  Verb,   with   Objective  awi 

Adverbial  Adjuncts.) 

Oiu-  messenger 

has  not  yet  arrived. 

We 

wdl  carry  all  our  property  with 
us.                                                  , 

The  village   preacher's  modest 
mansion 

rose  there. 

The    wretched  prisoner,    over- 
whelmed by  his  misfortunes, 

was  on  the  point  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  existence. 

A  bird  in  the  hand 

is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

493  b.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  separation  of  the 
logical  siibject  into  the  grammatical  subject  and  its  attri- 
butive adjuncts  (§  348). 

"The  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion,  wearied  by  their  long 
march,  and  exhausted  froiji  want  of  food,  were  unable  to 
resist  the  onset  of  the  enemy." 


Logical   Subject. 


Orammatical  Subject.  I  Attributive  Adjuncts  of  Subject. 


Logical  Predicate. 


Soldiers 


1.  The 

2.  of  the  tenth  legion 

3.  wearied  by  their  long 

march 

4.  exhausted  from  want 

of  food 


I  were  unable  to  resist 
the  onset  of  the 
enemy. 
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493  c.    In  the    foUo'mng    examplos    the    logical    predicate   is 
sepaiated  into  its  component  parts : — 


LoglcaC  Subject. 

Logical  rrtdieaU. 

Pridicatt-  Verb. 

Object, 
trith  Adiii,7irt3 

Jdverbiol  Ad- 
juncts. 

The  8i»j;ht  of  distress 

lUIs 

a  benevolent 
mind 

1.  always 

2.  with  com- 

passion. 

We 

will  bend 

our  course 

1.  thither 

2.  from  off  the 

tossing  of 
these  riery 
waves. 

493 


d.  In  the  following  example  both  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  verb  are  separated  into  the  substantive 
and  attributive  adjuncts  of  which  they  are  composed  : — 

"  The  mournful  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  son  tilled  the 
proud  heart  of  the  old  man  with  the  keenest  anguish." 


buoject. 

Attributive  Adjunct* 
0/  Subject. 

PrecUecUe. 

Object. 

Allributive 
Adj.'iicti 
of  Object. 

Adverbial 
Adjuriita  of 
Predicate. 

tidings 

1 

1.  The 

2.  mournful 

3.  of  tlie  death 

of  his  son 

filled 

heart 

1.  the 

2.  proud 

3.  of    the 
old  man 

with    the 

keenest 

anguish. 

493  €.  The  following  examples  show  how  a  complex  predicate 
(§  391-395)  may  be  sepai'ated  into  its  components: — 

"  That  hero  was  deservedly  called  the  saviour'  of  hie 
country." 


{                     Predicatt. 

1 

AdverbxaX  Adjuncts  of  Predicate} 

Subject,  with.                               I 
Adj^,r>^t,.     !            Verb                 Subjective 
of  Ivcompl  U       compleramt. 
Predication.                ^ 

Adverbial  Ad- 
junct of  Verb. 

Adverbial  Ad- 
junct of  CompU- 
meyii. 

that  hero    was  called      thesavioiirof 
his  country 

deservedly 
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"  This   misfortune  will    certainly   make    the  poor  man 
miserable  for  life." 


Subjtet  vrith 
A'l.juncts. 

Predicate. 

Object  with 
Adjuncts. 

Adverbial'.  Adjuncts  of 
Predicate. 

r&-6  of 

Incnin-piete 
Predication. 

Objective 
Cmnpttiiient. 

Adjunct  of 
Verb. 

Adjunct  of 
CompUititnt, 

This  mis- 
fortune 

will  make 

miserable 

the  poor 
mau 

certainly 

for  life 

493/.  The  thorough  analysis  of  a  sentence  is  to  be  conducted 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

i.  Set  down  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  which  may  con- 
sist (1)  of  a  single  substantive,  or  (2)  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stantives united  by  co-ordiuative  conjunctions,  or  (3)  of 
an  infinitive  mood,  or  (4)  of  a  quotation,  or  (5)  of  a  sub- 
ordinate substantive  clause  (see  §§  384-387). 

ii.  Set  down  the  attributive  adjimcts  of  the  subject.  These 
may  consist  (1)  of  an  adjective  or  participle  (with  or  with- 
out adjuncts  of  theii-  own),  or  (2)  of  a  noun,  an  infinitive 
mood,  or  a  substantive  clause  in  apposition  to  the  subject, 
or  (3)  of  a  substantive  (noun  or  pron.jun)  in  the  poo'sessive 
case,  or  (4)  of  a  substantive  I'lrcceded  by  a  preposition  (m- 
eluding  under  this  head  an  infinitive  mood  preceded  by  to), 
or  (5)  of  an  adjective  clause  (§  3(32). 

iii.  Set  down  the  predicate-verb.  If  the  verb  is  one  oi 
incomplete  predication,  sot  down  the  complement  of  the 
predicate,  and  indicate  that  the  verb  and  its  complement 
make  up  the  entire  predicate  (§§  389-395). 

iv.  If  the  predicate  be  a  transitive  verb,  set  down  the 
object  of  the  verb.  The  object  of  a  verb  admits  of  the 
same  varieties  as  the  subject.  If  the  predicate  be  a  verb 
of  incomplete  predication,  followed  by  an  infinitive  mood, 
set  down  the  object  of  the  dependent  infinitive  (§  397). 

V.  Set  down  those  words,  phrases,  or  adjective  clauses, 
which  are  in  the  attributive  relation  to  the  object  of  the 
predicate,  or  to  the  object  of  the  complement  of  the  predi- 
eate,  if  the  latter  be  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  (§  389). 

vi.  Set  down  those  words,  phrases,  or  adverbial  clauses 
which  are  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  predicate,  or  the 
complement  of  the  predicate.  These  adverbial  adjuncts 
may  consist  (1)  of  an  adverb;  or  (2)  of  a  substantive  (oi 
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verb  in  the  infinitive  mood)  preceded  by  a  preposition;  or 
(3)  of  a  noun  qualified  by  an  attributive  word;  or  (4)  of  a 
substantive  (noun  or  pronoun)  in  th.8  objective  case,  before 
which  to  or  for  may  be  understood  ;  or  (5)  of  a  nominative 
absolute ;  or  (6)  of  an  adverbial  clause  (§  372). 

These  various  elements  of  the  sentence  may  be  arranged 
either  in  the  mode  adoj)ted  in  the  following  examples,  or 
in  that  indicated  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Examples  of  the  Analysis  of  Simple  Sentences. 

494  a.  ♦'  Having  ridden  up  to  the  spot,  the  enraged  officer  stnick  the 
unfortunate  man  dead  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword." 
Subject,  'officer.' 

Attribvtive  ad  (  ^'   'the'(§362,  1). 

AUrifmtxve.  ad-  )  ^    .g^^a^ed'  (§  .362,  1). 

juncts  oj  subject,  |  3    .  ^^^(^„  ^^^^^^^  ^j,  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^ ,  (^  ggo   j), 

p    J-    f  (  Verb  of  incompkte  predication,    'struck-* 

rreawue,  ^  Complement  of  predicate  (§  3U5)  '  dead- ' 
Object^  '  man- ' 

Attributive  ad-  (  1.    'the.' 

junctii  of  object,  |  2.    'unfortunate.' 

Adverbial     ad-  l\.    'on  the  spot'  (\  372,  2). 

juncts  of  pre-  <  2.  'with  a  smgle  blow  of  his  sword'  (J  372, 

dicate,  (  2). 

494  6.  "I  saw  a  man  with  a  sword."     Ilero  with  a  sword  iorms  an 

attributive  adjunct  of  the  object  vian.  It  doea  not  denote  the 
manner  or  means  of  the  action  saw  (^  362,  4). 

495  "  "Who  are  you  ?"  • 
Svbject,  '  yorL* 

t,     r  fji.  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'are.* 

\  Complement  of  predicate,  'who.' 

496  "Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger,  comcii  dancing 
from  the  East." 

Subject,  '  star. ' 

A ttributive  ad-     (  J'   ]  ]^^  '  ^},  ^,^\}-}- , , 

Pre/lirnt^  (  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'comes.' 

^  \  Complement  of  predicate,  '  dancing 't  (§  391). 

Adverbial  adjunct  oftlie  predicate,  '  from  the  East '  (§  372,  2). 

•  The  con&tmiction  of  an  Interroejative  or  relative  sentoiice  Is  most  easily  seen 
Dy  looking  at  that  of  the  coirespoudiiig  affirmative  or  dcmnnstrative  seuteuce. 
Thus,  '    Who  art  you  f  answers  to  '' I  am  he." 

t  It  in  much  belter  to  class  this  example  with  such  phrases  as  "  looks  fine," 
" gvwi  tall,"  "  $melU  xwtft,"  itc,  than  to  treat  dancing  us  an  attributive  adjuaoft 
of  the  subject,  which  in  the  order  of  ideas  it  oortainly  is  not. 
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497  "  He  found  all  his  wants  supplied  hj  tho  cAi-e  of  his  friends." 

Su/^fcct,  "  be." 

Predicate,  "  foaod.' 

Object,  "want3." 

f  1.  "all"  (§  3S2,  1). 
Attributive  adjuncts  \  2.  "bid"  (§  362,  1). 

of  object,  f  3.  "supplied  by  the  oare  of  his 

[  iiieads"  (§  262,  1). 

Sentences  like  the  above  must  not  be  confounded  with  such  as 
"  It  made  the  man  mad,'"  "He  called  him  a  liar,''  &c.  Sentences 
like  "He  found  the  family  starving"  do  not  doter  from  "I 
heard  the  man  speaking,"     "  I  saw  the  rain  feilling." 

In  the  phrase  "  by  the  care  of  his  friends"  we  may  separate  the 
words  ^^  of  his  friendi"  aslbrming  an  attributive  adjunct  of  the 
noun  care. 

498  "  A  man  of  weak  health  is  incapable  of  the  thorough  enjoy- 

ment of  life." 

Subject,  '  man,' 

Attributive  ad-       (  1.  'a'  (§  362,  1). 
juncts  of  subject,  \  2.  '  of  weak  health"  (§  362,  4). 

p      ,.     ,  f  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  ^\5.^ 

i-reaicate,  |  Complevient  of  predicate,  '  incapable'  (§393) 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  the  complemenc  of  the  predicate,  '  of  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  life.'  (See  the  note  on  i  he  last  example.) 

499  "  And  now,  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle  swerved,  with 

many  an  inroad  gored." 
Subject,  '  battle.' 

(  1.  Article  '  the.' 
Attributive  ad-      \  2.  Participial  phrase,' with  many  animosid. 
juncts  oj  suoject,  ^  gored'  (§  362, 1.) 

Predicate,  '  swerved.' 

J,      ;  •  7    J       /-I-  Adverb,  '  now.' 
^avertjiataa-     j  ^      ^.^^^^   ^.^j^    attributive    adjunct  in    the 

juncts  ojpre-   <  nominative  absolute,  '  their  mightiest 

'^'^'^^^'  ^  quelled' (§372, 5.) 

500  ''  He  gave  him  a  letter  to  read."  Here  '  him,'  (t.  e., '  to  him  ') 
and  to  *  read  '  (ad  legendum,  §»190,  form  adverbial  adjuncts  of 
the  predicate. 

601  It  frequently  happens  that  the  attributive  adjuncts  of  the 
subject  or  object  have  in  their  turn  adverbial  or  other  adjuncts 
of  sufScieni  importance  to  be  worth  setting  down  separately. 
In  that  case  they  may  be  inserted  in  the  analysis  under  a  heaa- 
ing  of  their  own.     Thus  : — 

"  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks  and  eights  unholy." 
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Subject,  'melancholy.' 

Attributive  ad-      (  1.    Adjective,  'loathed.' 
juncts  of  subject,   \  2.   Participle,  'born.' 

/  1.   'Of  Oerberu.s  and  blackest  midnight.' 
Adverbial    ad-      12.    'In  Stygiaa  cave  forlorn.' 
juvcts of  ^ born,'    j  3.   "Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and 

\  sights  unholy.' 

Predicate  (u/ulerstood),  '  go '  (or  depart). 
Adverbial  adjunct  of  preilicate,  '  heuce.' 

602a  "All  but  one  were  killed." 

Here  'but  one'  (A.  S.  bulan  dnum)  is  an  adverbial  adjunct  (§  372,2) 
of  the  verb.    The  sentence  means  '  all,  leaving  out  one,  were  killed.' 

6026  "  -N'one  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

That  is,  ■  None,  if  we  leave  out  the  brave,  deserve  the  fair.'  '  But  the 
brave  '  (like  '  but  one  '  in  the  last  example)  is  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the 
predicate.  (For  another  mode  of  explaining  the  constrnction  of  but  in 
this  instance,  see  §  "•^89  note.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fiilnig  up  of  the 
elii[isis  there  indicated  is  possible  only  after  a  negative)  "Who  but 
a  madman  would  act  thus?"  means, "Leaving  cut  the  class  of  madmen, 
who  would  act  tiius?"  The  plirase  'tut  a  madma'i,'  is,  in  any  case, 
an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate. 

603      "But  being  charged,   we  will  be  still  by  land"  (Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  iv.  11,  1). 

Here  '  but  being  charged '  is  a  gerund,  preceded  by  the  preposition 
but,  and  means  '  leaving  out  the  case  of  being  chmged.'  The  phrase 
forms  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate  verb  will  be.  The  sentence 
means,  "  Unless  we  are  attackcil,  we  will  make  no  movement  by  land." 

504      "  Whence,  but  from  the  author  of  ail  ill,  could  spring  so  deep  a 
mahce  ?" 

Here  an  adverbial  phrase  instead  of  a  substantive  seems  to  f  illow  the 
preposition  but.  The  use  of  the  gerund  after  but  in  the  last  example, 
however,  suggests  that  the  full  phrase  should  be  but  spriuying  from  Ihe 
author  of  alt  ill,  that  is,  "  Without  springing  from  the  author  of  all  ill," 
or,  "  If  we  leave  out  the  case  of  springing  from  the  author  of  all  ill, 
whence  could  so  deep  a  malice  spring  ?"  So,  "Matchless  but  with 
the  Ahni-Lty,"  is  "  Jiatchless  but  ibeiiig  matched)  with  the  Ahniglity." 
A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  such  phrases  as,  "  He  never 
comes  but  when  he  is  not  wanted,"  i.e.,  '  but  (coming)  when  he  is  not 
wanted;'  so  'except  when  he  is  not  wanted,'  may  be  treated  as  ^coming 
when  he  is  not  wanted  being  excepted.'  We  do,  however,  find  adverbs 
standing  for  qualified  substantives,  and  nreceded  by  preposition*.  Before 
now  is  equivalent  to  before  the  present  lime. 

SOD      "  I  can  but  lament  the  result." 

In  such  sentences  it  seems  as  though  but  were  an  adverD,  meaning 
ofUy.  It  is,  however,  the  preposition  but,  followed  by  a  verb  in  the 
infinii  \ve  (or  substantive)  mood.     In  reality  all  such  coustructions  have 
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arisen  from  the  improper  omission  of  a  negative.*  In  Chancer  we  find, 
**  1  n'am  but  a  leuJe  compilatoar ;  "  "  Tliat  I  may  Lave  not  but  my  meat 
•nd  drinko  "  (Wedgwood,  Did.  i.  v.  'but '). 

Examples  of  the  Analysis  of  Complex  Sentences. 

606  When  there  are  subordinate  clauses,  tlie  analysis  of  the  entire 
sentence  must  first  be  conducted  as  if  for  each  suliordinate  claus* 
we  had  some  single  word.  ^Vhen  the  relation  of  the  several 
clauses  to  the  main  sentence  and  to  each  other  has  thus  been 
clearly  marked,  the  subordinate  clauses  are  to  be  analysed  on  the 
same  principles  as  simple  sentences.  Mere  conjunctions  (§  2SG) 
do  not  enter  into  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  clauses  which 
they  introduce.  No  combination  of  words  forms  a  dependent 
sentence  without  a  finite  verb  expressed  or  uuderstood. 

607  The  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  complex  sentence  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  notation  : — 1.  Let  brackets  of  different  kinds 
enclose  the  several  clauses,  and  be  so  placed  as  to  enclose  every- 
thing  that  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  clause  in  question.  If 
a  clause  contains  other  subordinate  clauses  within  it,  let  these  be 
enclosed  in  brackets  of  their  own.  A  principal  sentence  need 
not  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  unless  it  be  one  of  two  or  more 
co-ordinate  sentences.  2.  Let  a  principal  sentence  be  marked 
by  a  capital  letter  placed  before  it,f  as  (A),  (B),  &c.  3.  Let 
each  subordinate  clause  be  marked  by  a  »mall  letter  of  its  own 
prefixed  to  it  (inside  the  brackets),  a  letter  without  a  dash  (a,  6, 
&c. )  denoting  a  substantive  clause,  a  letter  with  a  dash  (c',  cT,  _ 
&c. )  denoting  an  adjective  clause,  and  a  letter  with  two  dashes 
(m",  n",  kc.)  denoting  an  adverbial  clause.  (Co-ordinate  clauses 
may  be  denoted  by  the  same  small  letter  repeated  and  dis- 
tinguished by  numerals  placed  underneath,  as  a-^,  a^,  h^',  W,  63'.) 
This  single  letter  would  be  enough  to  denote  the  clause  for  sub- 
sequent reference ;  but,  to  show  more  clearly  the  connection  of 
the  clauses,  if  one  subordinate  clause  is  contained  within  another, 
let  the  letter  which  denotes  the  contained  clause  be  preceded  by 
the  letter  or  letters  denoting  the  containing  clause.  Thus,  let 
(a'h)  denote  a  substantive  clause  (h)  which  is  contained  within 
an  adjective  clau.se  (a') ;  let  (ah'.,c")  denote  an  adverbial  clause 
(c")  contained  within  the  second  (h\)  of  two  or  more  co-ordi- 
nate adjective  clauses  contained  within  a  svdistantive  clause  (a). 
Thus  in  the  following  example  (0) :  "  I  have  heard  [(a)  that 
my  brother  has  lost  at  play  the  money  |  (aV. )  which  was  given 
to  him  ■{  (ab'c".)  that  he  might  pay  his  debts  }-"|  ],  the  sub- 
stantive clause  marked  a  includes  all  from  'that  my  brother'  to 

•  There  are  other  instances  in  which  negalvves  are  Improperly  omitted  in 
ESiplish.  "  Do  ni't  spend  m<ire  than  you  can  help,"  ought  Jo  be  "  Do  not  spend 
more  than  yovi  cannot  help."  "lie  has  lost  ever  no  much  money,"  sluinld  rrc, 
"He  has  lost  never  so  much  money,"  ».«.,  "  Ub  has  lost  a  quiintity  of  aiouey,  and 
tttsver  before  lust  »o  iiiTich." 

f    Tius  may  be  ooiiUed  II  the  sentence  ia  an  iaolftted  one. 
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•debts.'  The  adjective  clause  becjiiining  with  'wliich'  is  marked 
ah',  because  it  is  an  adjective  clause  (b')  contained  within  the 
substantive  clause  which  is  marked  a;  and  the  adverl)ial  clause 
beginning  with  tlint  is  marked  ab'c",  being  an  adverbial  cla\isf 
(c")  contained  \\ithin  the  adjective  clause  marked  ah' ;  all  th* 
clauses  being  parts  of  the  principal  sentence  (C).  The  letter? 
denoting  the  clauses  may  be  enclosed  within  brackets  of  their 
own,  or  not,  at  discretion.  Tf  it  is  desired  to  indicate  to  which 
out  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences  a  clause  belongs,  carry 
out  the  notation  by  prefixing  to  the  letter  or  letters  placed  before 
the  clause  the  cajrital  letter  placed  before  the  sentence. 

1.    Sentences  containing  Substantive  Clauses. 
BOS     (A)  "  He  inferred  from  this  [(a)  that  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
was  { (ab)  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty}  j. 

Analysis  of  (A). 
Subject,  'he.' 

Predicate,  '  inferred, ' 

(Substantive  clause,  [{a)  '  Thatf  the  opinion  of 
the  judge  was  that  the  prisoner  was 
guUty'](§40.3). 
Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  '  from  this '  (§  372,  2). 

*  The  use  of  this  notation  is  not  at  all  essential  in  the  analysis  of  sentences,  but 
It  will  be  found  to  add  much  to  the  clearness  of  the  process.  Instead  of  Ijrackcts 
enclosing  the  various  clauses,  lines  of  different  sorts  may  be  drawn  under  or  over 
the  clauses.  A  thick  line  may  denote  a  substantive  clause,  a  ihin  line  an  adjec- 
tive clause,  and  a  dotted  line  an  adverbial  clause,  the  sra.Jl  letters  denoting:  the 
clauses  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  several  lines.  Thus,  "  I  have  heard 
that   my  brother   has   lost    at   play  the  money  which  was   given    to   liim 

W    (^v) 

that  he  might  pay  his  debts.''     The  degree  of  subordination  of  the  various 


labtr) • 

el:i'»ses  would  thus  be  obvious  at  a  glance.    If  the  n«e  of  these  combinations  of 

letters  for  denotmg  the  8nlx)rdinate  clauses  be  thoughi  too  difficult,  each  clause, 

as  it  is  reached  in  the  analysis,  may  be  denoted  by  a  letter  or  mark  of  any  kind, 

for  subsequent  reference,  without  bracketing  and  marking  the  claises  in  the  first 

instance.    Thus  (A),  "He  inferred  that  the  opinion  of  the  judge  was  that  the 

prisoner  was  guilty  "  ^ 

Subject,  'he.' 

Predicate,  '  inferred.' 

Obieet  jiSubstarUivt  elawie),  'that  the  opinion  of   the  Judge   was   tbat   the 

vojeci,         •^         prisoner  was  guilty '  (X). 

Antdytit  of  (X). 
Skbjtct  and  adjuneti,  '  the  opinion  of  the  jud^o.' 

PrtdieaU    /''«''&''/ **'**'"P'^*< P'*^**''''<''*.    'was.' 

'  \  Complement  (Substantive  claiise),  '  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty '  (YJ. 

Analysi$  of  (Y). 
lubjeet  and  adjvmct,  '  the  prisoner.' 

'   \CnmpUment,  'guilty' 

t  That,  being  a  mere  coujiinctlon,  does  not  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  clauM 
which  it  introduce*. 
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Analysis  of  (a), 
Sv.hject,  '  opinion.' 

Attributive   ad.     f  1.    'the.' 
runcts  of  subject,   \  2.   '  of  the  jiitlge '  {\  '?''?.  4V 

il'^A  of  incomplete  predict' t  top,  'was. 
Complement  {Substantive  clavjie)  [{ah)  *tbat 
the  prisoner  was  guilty'  |. 

A  nalysis  of  {ah'). 
Subject  (»    th  Attributive  a/ljiuicts),  '  the  prisoner.' 
Predicate,  {  Verb  of  incomplete  predication, '  -was.' 

(  Complement^  '  guilty.' 

609  (A)  ••  Tell  me  [{h)  who  •  you  think  that  man  is]." 

A  nalysis  of  (A). 
Subject  {understood),  'yon.' 
Predicate,  'teU.' 

Object  i  {Substantive  claiuK)  [(h)  '  Who  you  think  that 

^  (  man  is '], 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  '  me.' 

Analyitia  of  (6). 
Svbj'ct,  'yon-' 

PrediccUey  'think.' 

Object,  {Substantive  dause)  \{bo)  'Who  that  man  Is']. 

Analysis  of  {he). 
Subject,  with  adjunct,  '  that  man' 

p     ,.     .  (  Verh  of  incomplete  predication,  'is.' 

freatcaie,  {  fkymplem^nt  of  predicate,  '  whc' 

610  "The  hope  that  T  shall  be  successful  sn'rtains  me." 

The  substantive  clause  'that  I  shall  be  6n<,"essfal,'  mav  I-'  ••  rmed  an 
enlargement  of  the  subject  hope,  to  ■which  it  Mands  in  a  species  l.!'  ohjeo 
live  relation,  hope  being  a  noun  denoiing  &a  active  feeling  directed 
towards  some  object  (5  450). 

511      (I)  "  That  he  said  that  is  not  true."     (2)  "  It  is  not  true,  that 
he  said  that." 

In  the  former  sentence  the  subject  is  the  substantive  clnuse  "  tlmi  he 
said  that."  In  the  latter  the  subject  is  the  pronoun  it,  to  which  the 
substantive  clause,  "  that  he  said  that,"  stands  in  apposition,  forming 
an  attributive  adjimct  to  it  (|  862,  3). 


•  Tl  Is  cotnTri'^n  In  senteiices  of  tWs  kind  to  see  the  lTitr>r>-o<r'tive  or  re'aHve 

Srououn  put  iu  the  objective  case.  Tliis  is  u  ii.ii^  (see  note  on  §  4ii5).  •■  \V)ioni 
o  men  say  that  I  am  "  would  be  correct  only  if  it  were  allowable  to  say,  '  'Men 
say  that  I  am  him."  The  words  you  think  are  printed  In  Italics  because,  although 
they  belong  to  the  entire  substantive  clause,  they  interrupt  the  consecutiveneai 
of  the  contained  clAuse.  '  who  that  maa  1a.' 
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612  (])  "  T  told  him  tliat  he  was  mistaken."     (2)  *'  I  convinced  him 
that  he  was  mistaken." 

In  the  first  sentence  him  an'^wers  to  the  Latin  dative  case,  and  is  an 
adverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate  lold,  the  object  of  whicli  is  the  sub- 
stantive clause  "  that  he  was  mistaken."  In  the  second  sentence  ?um 
is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb,  and  the  substantive  clause  (like  the 
Latin  Accusative  of  Limitation)  forms  an  adverbial  ailjunct  of  tlie  pre- 
dicate (§  407).  The  first  sentence  is  equivalent  to  "  He  was  mistaken. 
I  told  hira  that ;"  the  second  to  "  He  was  mistaken.  I  convinced  him 
with  refpeci  to  that." 

613  "  There  was  a  report  that  you  were  dead." 
Subject,  '  report' 

^^\^  I.'  \    {2.  Substantive  clause,  'that  you  were  dead' 
juncts  of  subject,    |  .,  ogo  9^ 

Predicate,  '  was.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,      *  there.' 

614  (A)  "  Methinkg  *  [(a)  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much  "], 
Subject,  '  [that]  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much'  (a). 
Predicate,  'thin ks. ' • 

Ad^^erbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  *  [to]  ma* 

Analysis  of  (a). 

Subject,  '  lady.' 

Attributive  adjunct  ofmihject,  '  the.' 
Predicate,  'doth  protest' 

Object,  'too  much.' 

615  (B)  "  Him  thought*  [(a)  his  sorrowful  heart  wottld  ^r*»alr  ']. 

Here  the  substantive  clause  "  [that']  his  sorrowful  heart  would  break  " 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb  thvuglU. 

516  "  T  should  have  forgiven  him,  but  that  he  repeated  the  offence." 

Here  we  have  a  substantive  clause  preceded  by  the  prep^>sitioii  hut, 
the  whole  phrase  formiug  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate  "  should 
have  forgiven  "  (§  403). 

517  (A)  "Thieves  are  not  judged,  butf  [(w)they  are  by  to  hear"]. 
(B)  "  It  shall  go  liard  but  X  [(")  I  will  better  the  iustriictioa]. 

In  these  two  sentences  the  snhstantive  clauses  that  follow  the  pre- 
position 6k/  are  not  introduced  by  the  conjunction  that.  The  com- 
binaiion  of  the  preposition  and  substantive  clause  forms  an  adverbial 
adjunct  to  the  predicate  (§  372,  2). 

•  Thiiih%  and  thought  are  tbo  present   nnd   past  indefinite  tenses  of  the  old 
Buplish  verb  thincaji,  "to  appear.'     (Compare  the  German  dflu  jt/and  duuchle). 

*  That  IS,  "  without  their  being  by  to  hear,  "  or  "  the  case  of  their  being  by  to 
hear  being  excluded." 

}  That  is,  "  The  case  of  my  bettering  the  instruction  being  excluded,  it  sbal  gc 
ttard." 
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2.    Sentences  containing  Adjective  Clauses- 

618  (A)  ".The  cohort,   |(a')  which  had  already  croBSeti  the  river, 
quickly  dame  to  blows  with  the  enemy." 

Subject,  '  cohort. ' 

Attributive   ad.  (J-  ^f,^!"'':  '^^        .    v.-  u    u  a     ^       , 

junds  of  subject,  p.  Adjective   clause^    'which    had  already 

'  J      J     1  ^  crossed  the  nver    (a ). 

Predicate,  '  came. ' 

Adverbial    ad-  ll.  'quickly.' 

juncta  of  predi-  |  2.    'to  blows.' 

cate,  \  3.   'with  the  enemy,' 

Analysis  of  [a'). 

Subject,  'which.' 

Predicate,  'had  crossed-' 

Object,  'river.' 

Attributive  adjunct  to  object,        'the.' 
Adverbial  adjunct  to  predicate,  '  already. ' 

619  (B)    "Give  me  that  large  book    j(o')  th.it  you  have  in  your 
hand"). 

Here  the  adjective  clause  "that  yon  have  in  your  hand"  is  in  the 
attributire  relation  to  the  object '  book.'  The  relative  that  is  the  objecl 
of  have. 

620  "  Give  me  what  you  have  in  your  hand," 

Here  the  adjective  clause,  "what  you  have  in  your  hand"  is  used 
substantively,  that  is,  without  having  its  anteceJcal  that  expressed. 
In  the  analysis  -we  may  either  introduce  the  word  that,  the  objeot  of 
give,  and  set  down  the  relative  adjective  clause  as  an  attributive  adjunct 
to  it,  or  we  may  at  once  call  the  adjective  clause  itself  the  object  of  the 
verb. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  adjective  clauses  like  the  above 
with  substantive  clauses  beginning  with  the  interrogative  what,  as  "  Tell 
me  what  he  said."     (§410.1 

621  "  I  return  to  view  where  once  the  cottage  stood." 

Here  '  where  once  the  cottage  stood  '  is  au  adjective  clause  qualifying 
the  noun  placf  understood,  which  forms  the  object  of  oinc. 

522      "  Who  is  there  but  admires  such  deeds  ?" 

The  verb  admires  requires  a  sn^jpct.  If  we  supply  he,  the  phrase  but 
Ithat]  he  admires  such  deeds  is  an  adverbial  phrase  qualifying  the  yrodi- 
cate,  and  consisting  of  the  preposition  but,  followed  by  ft  substantive 
clause.  If  we  supply  who  ('  bu\.  who  admires,'  ifec),  we  also  get  an 
adverbial  adj'mct  to  the  predicate,  the  sentence  being  equivalent  to, 
"  Who,  if  we  leave  out  thoise  who  admire  such  deeds,  is  there?"  Whn 
adiniru  tueh  d'  c  Is  is  then  an  adj*^ctive  clause  used  substantively,  that  i^ 
without  «n  anteoedent  expressed,  and  preceded  by  a  preposition. 
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625!      "His  conduct  is  not  such  as  I  admire." 

Here  <u  I  admire  must  be  taken  as  an  adjective  clause  co-orJina'^-^ 
with  »uc/i,  and  (like  it)  forming  a  coniplemeul  to  the  predicate  it.  A$ 
does  duty  fur  a  relative  prououn,  and  is  the  object  of  admire  [i  412). 

8.    Sentences  containing  Adverbial   Clauses. 

(D)  [(m")"  When  in  Salamanca's  cave 

Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave,] 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame." 

Analym  of  (D). 
Subject  {with  attributive  adjunct),  '  the  bells.' 
Predicate,  '  would  rin».' 

Adverbial    ad-      i  1.    [Adverbial  dause)  [()ir)  '  when  in   Sai* 

juncts  o/predi-    I  mama's wave']. 

eate,  \2.   'in  Notre  Dame.' 

Analysis  of  [m"). 
SvJpect  {Infinitive  J       .  ^  ^^^^  ^         -^  ^^^, 

phrase),  )  " 

Predicate,  '  listed.' 

Adverbial    ad-      i  1.    *  When  ' 

juncts  o/predi-    <  2    '  in  Salamanca's  cave.' 

rate,  I  3.  '  him.'  * 

625      (A)  "  He  slept  [(n'O  wbile  I  watched]." 
Subject,  'he.' 

Predicate,  *  slept* 

Adverbial    ad-      \ 

juiict  o/predi-     >  {Adverbial  eUruge),  'while  I  watohotL^ 

oate,  ) 

Analysis  of  (n*). 

Subject,  '  I. ' 

Pn'dirate,  '  watchted.' 

•*  While '  ifl  a  conjunction  (§  291  e). 

620     "  He  slept  till  I  awaked  him." 

Here  it  raust  be  observed  that  till  19  not  aclverT)iRl  in  lt»  force.  It  is 
usually  called  ft  conjunction,  and  sucbacl.iuse  as  'till  I  Ruaked  him' 
is  regarded  as  an  iulverliial  clause.  Ttll  v  as  oii^inally  a  prepobition, 
and  was  used  witli  a  substantive  clsuse  after  it  (§  ,19 le). 

627     (B)    {(cr")     "If  itweredonet  [(x"y")  when  'tis  done]},  then  it 
were  well  [{z)  it  were  done  quickly"]. 

•  Him  haa  liere  the  force  of  a  dative. 

♦  i.e.     If  it  were  al!  over  when  '»?»  dor 
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Analysis  q/'(B). 
Suhject,  '  it. ' 

Altrihutive       ad-  \  Substantive   clatise   in  apposition,    (§3S7)  [(2) 

fiuictx  0/ subject,  )  '  it  were  done  quickly '], 

Predicate,  *  were.' 

Adverbial      ad-    {  ^-   (-^^^f^'^^  clav^eo/ condition)  {  x"  'If   it 
juncts  ofpredi.    ]  g.  '^then.'''^  ^ 

(a    'well.' 


co/e. 


Analysis  0/ {a/"). 
Subject^  'it.' 

Predicate.  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,    were,* 

^  \  Coinplement,  'doue." 

Adverbial  adjunct )  (Adverbial  clatise  o/time)   [(a/'V")  '  when  'tJa 
<j/"  predicate,  )      done. '] 

Analysis  of  {3^'y"), 
Subject,  'it.' 

Predicate.  f  ^'^'^^  ^-^  incomplete  jrredicationf  '  IB.* 

^  \  Complement,  'douc' 

Adverbial  adjunct  {  t     -^      > 
of  predicdle,  ) 

Analyaia  of{z). 
Subject,  'it.' 

Predicate,  [Ordinary  passive  verb)  '  weie  done.' 

Adverbial  adfwnct  \  .      •  1  1    , 
of  complemfrd,       t     ^  •' 

528     (A)  "  He  ran  so  fast  {  (a")  that  I  coiild  not  overtake  him"}. 
Subject,  '  he.' 

Predicate,  *  ran,' 

juncts  ofpredi.    U,  '  that  I  could  not  overtake  him.' 
cate  ) 

Analysis  of  (a"). 
{Adverbial  clause  co-ordinate  with  'so.'     \  424.) 
Subject,  •  I.' 

n     1-    f  (  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  '  cooli* 

rreaicat&,  {Complement,  'overtake.' 

Object,  '  iimi.' 

Adverbial     ad-    \ 
juiict  of  predi-    >  'not,' 
cate,  ) 

[It  seems  natural,  at  first  sight,  to  regard  that  in  this  sentence  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  connective  adverb  ut  (note  on  §  '^91/).  But  the 
consUuciion    in  reality  surang  out  of  lae  use  of  a  subsiautive  clause 
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ased  In  apposition  to  a  demonatrative  pronoun  ('to  that  [degree]'), 
which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  adverb  to.  The  (hcl.  therefore, 
had  belter  still  be  rf^qiLji-d  as  the  subor<linative  coiij unction  (^  A^4), 
though  the  i  ilistuutive  clause  has  become  adverbial.} 

529     "  He  spoke  loud  that  I  might  hear  hiuu" 

Here  the  clause  "  that  I  might  hear  him  "  is  now  an  adverbial  adjunct 
of  '  spoke.'  It  was  originally  a  substantive  clause  in  apposition  to  some 
such  noun  as  order  or  end  in  such  a  sentence  as  "  He  spoke  loud  in 
order  that  I  might  hear  him,"  or  "to  the  end  that  T  might  hear  him," 
where  the  whole  phrase,  "in  order  that  1  might  hear  lum,"  forms  an 
adverbial  adjunct  to  the  verb  ipoke. 


530 


(A)  \_(b")  "  Wiiatevtr  the  couseijueace  may  iiej  I  shall  spe^Ji.  the 
truth." 

Analysis  of  (6"). 
{Adverbial  clause  of  concession  attached  to  '  shall  speak, *) 
Snhj/'rt  {with  attributive  adjunct),     'the  consequence.' 

!    Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'may.' 
Complement  of  predicate^  "be.' 
Secondary  complcmen'  ;§  393),  *  whatever.' 

531      (C)  "He  is  not  so  wise  [(a")  as  he  is  witty]." 
Subject,  'he.' 

Predicate  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'ia.' 

'  \  Complement,  '  wise.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,   '  dog.' 
Adverbial    ad-     (  i     «      » 

Analysis  of  {a"). 
{Adverbial  clause  qualifying  'wise,'  and  co-ordinate  with  *  sa*) 

Subject,  '  he. ' 

„    J.     .  \  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'is.' 

Predicate,  ]  Compliment,  -witty.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  complement,  '  as.' 

C*32     (X)  "Beware  \{d")  how  you  meddle  with  these  matters  "}. 
Subject  {understood),  '  you. ' 

p     ,.  I  Vert  of  incomplete  predication,  'be.* 

freaicate,  \  Co^mplement  of  jyr'^licate,  'ware.' 

Adverbial    ad-     I  {Substantive  clause  ufted  adi-erbially,   §  407), 
junct    of  com-    |  '  liow  you  meddle  with  these  matters" 

pltment,  {  {d"). 
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Analy.-iis   of  (cfO- 

Subject,  'you.' 

Predicate,  'meddle.' 

A  dvei'bial    axl-      (  i     4  y,       » 

''    .        ■^  P  I"    'witb  these  matters.* 

Examples  of  the  Analysis  of  Compound  Sentenoes. 

53o  Ordiuary  sentences  of  this  kind  reqixire  no  special  discuss'-  j. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  analyse  each  cf  the  co-ordin-»te 
clauses  separately,  omitting  the  conjunctions  by  which  they  «t,f8 
connected. 

634  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  co-ordinate  clauses  which  re- 
quire care,  namely  those  in  which  the  relative  pronouu  has  a 
continuative  force.  (See  §  413,  and  Analysis  of  Sentences  applied 
to  Latin,  §  165). 

535  [(A)  "  At  last  it  chaunced  this  proud  Sarazin 

To  meete  me  wand'ring ;]    [(B)  who  perforce  me  led 
With  him  away]  [(C)  but  never  yet  could  win]." 

Analygia  of  (A). 
Subject,  '  it.' 

Attnbutive    ad-   \ 

junct  of  subject   j 

{infinitive phrase,  ■  'to  meete  me  wand'riug.' 

in  ajtposition  to   \ 

'it,')  / 

Predicate,  '  chau  need. ' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  'this  proud  Sarazin.' 

The  analysis  of  (B)  and  (C)  presents  no  diiEculty.  They  are 
principal  clauses  co-ordinate  with  (A) ;  who  being  continuative 
in  its  force  (§  413). 

536  [(A)  "  This  is  now  our  doom],  [(B)  ((7ft")  which  if  we  can  sustain 
and  bear, }  our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit  his  anger  "]. 

Here  which  is  continuative  in  force  (}  413). 

Analysis  of  (B). 
Subject  {with  adjuncts),  '  our  supreme  foe.' 
n     !•     f  f  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'may.* 

Predicate,  i  Complement,  'remit.' 

Object  {with  adjunct).  '  his  anser.' 

, .  ,        ,       /I.   {Adverbial  clansc)  Um")  'which tJ)d 

Adverbial     ad-  ^^^^  .^ 

jwvr.ts  of  predi-    1^     ,  j^^  ,j„^g\ 
•«^^'  's!    'much.' 
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Analysis  of  (m"). 

Subject,  ••we.' 

Predicate.  i  ^'"^^ '^f  ^^'^omplete  predication,  'cat*,' 

^  \  Comptement,  '  sustain  aud  bear.* 

Objtct,  •wlacli-' 

Contracted  Sentences. 

637  Before  a  contracted  sentence  (§  445)  is  analysed,  the  parts 
omitted  must  be  expressed  at  ftdl  leugth- 

538  "  There  haa  not  been  a  better  or  more  illustrious  man  than 
Africanus."     In  full  — 

[(A.)   '  There  has  not  been  a  better  man  than  Africanus.'] 
[(B)    'There     has    not    beeu    a    more    Uliistrioua    man    than 
Africanus. '] 

539  "  We  perceive  that  these  things  not  only  did  not  happen,  but 
could  not  have  happened. "     In  full — 

[(A)  '  We  perceive  that  these  things  not  only  did  not  happen. '] 
[(B)  '  We  perceive  that  these  things  could  not  have  happened. '] 

640  "Many  instances  were  related  of  wise  forethought,  or  firm 
action,  or  acute  reply  on  his  part,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
forum."     In  fuU — 

[(A)  ■  Many  instances  wnri>  related  of  wise  forethought  on  his 
part  in  the  senate. '  \ 

[(B)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  wise  forethought  on  hia 
part  in  the  forum.' 

[(C)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  firm  action  on  his  part 
in  the  senate.'] 

[(D)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  firm  action  on  hia  part 
in  the  forum.'] 

[(K)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  acute  reply  on  his  part 
in  the  senate.'] 

[(F)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  acute  reply  on  his  part 
in  the  forum.'] 

641  "Every  assertion  is  either  true  or  false,  either  whoUy  or  in 
part."     In  full — 

[(A)  '  Every  assertion  is  true  wholly.*] 
[(B)  'Every  assertion  is  true  in  part.'] 
[(C)  '  Every  assertion  is  false  wholly.'! 
[(D)  '  Every  assertion  is  false  in  part.'] 

542  When  co-ordinate  sentences  or  clauses  are  connected  by  neither, 
nor,  the  simple  negative  not  may  bo  suhstitutod  i>v  each  in  the 
analysis,  the  conjunctive  portion  of  the  words  being  omitted. 
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"  The  man  who  ».-r'iher  reverences  nobleness  nor  loves  good- 
ness, is  hateful."     !».  full — 
[(A)  '  The  man  who  reverences  not  nobleness  is  hatefuL'] 
[(B)  '  The  man  who  loves  not  goodness  is  hateful.'] 

643      "Whether  he  succeed  or  imii,  it  will  not  matter  to  ma."    la 
full- 
[(A)  '  Tf  he  succeed,  it  wUl  not  matter  to  m.ti.'J 
[(B)  'if  he  faii,  it  will  nut  matter  to  me.'] 

Elliptical  Senteuces. 

544  An  elliptical  sentence  is  one  in  which  something  is  omitted 

which  is  essential  to  the  complete  construction  of  the  sentence, 
but  which  is  readily  supplied  in  thought,  without  being  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

545  Contracted  sentences  are  one  variety  of  elliptical  sentences,  in 
which  what  is  common  to  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences  is 
ex  Bsed  only  once.  In  the  sentences  now  to  be  considered 
that  which  in  omitted  is  not  common  to  two  or  more  clauses. 

546  Relative  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  are  sometimes  omitted. 
"  That  is  the  hook  l  gave  you."     In  full — "  That  is  the  book 

which  I  gave  you. " 

"That  is  the  house  I  live  in."  In  full — "That  is  the  house 
which  I  live  in." 

"  That  is  the  way  I  came."  In  full — *'  That  is  the  way  which 
(or  by  which)  I  came."  (Here  the  which  or  by  which  will  be  in 
the  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  came.) 

"  He  left  the  day  I  arrived."  In  full — "  He  left  the  day  thcU 
(or  on  which)  I  arrived."  (In  this  sentence  the  day  is  in  the 
adverbial  relation  to  left;  that  (or  on  tvhich)  is  in  the  adverbial 
relation  to  arrived  ;  and  the  dependent  clause  Uuit  J  arrintJ  is 
an  ;ii)j  ctive  clause  qualifying  cZay.) 

647  The  commonest  (and  the  most  troublesome)  ellijitical  sentences 
are  those  which  begin  with  as  and  than.  In  analysing  them 
care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  wJiat  the  predicate  really  is  in  the 
dependent  clause,  and  what  word  the  adverbs  as  and  llLun  qiiahfy. 
(See  §§  267.  420— 4-2-2.\ 

548     "  He  is  as  tail  as  1  am."*  In  fuU — "  He  is  as  tall  as  I  am  tatt." 


♦  Clauses  beginninpr  with  (U  frequently  come  after  the  adverb  to  or  the  demon- 
strative a»,  with  which  they  arc  co-ordiuate  (see  }  422).  Wlieii  as  auswers  to  so  or 
a*,  it  qualifies  a  word  (expressed  oi  understood)  expressing  the  same  sort  of  idea 
as  is  expressed  by  the  word  which  the  jo  or  (u  quahfies  1  his  is  l>'st  seen  by  tlie 
Latin  us.age.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fin^^  such  sentences  as  the  foUowiuL'  :  — "  Qui 
se  oppido  munitLs^imo  tamdiu  teuuit  qaamdiu  iu  provincia  Parthi  fueruut"  (Cia 
Fa-ni.  xii.  19) — "  Who  kept  himself  iu  a  very  strongly  fortified  town  su  long  en  the 
Parthians  were  iti  the  province."  We  see  from  the  Latin  that  the  relative  adverb 
Bj  (nus^voring  to  ^tti/.«tj  realii"  411:.  Uu;.  ;:,•-,  r...,A  I.,,,-,  ,i..,\yrvcfi\  i"isli'!ik  iit '.I19 
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This  sentence  is  analysed  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  f  ftSl. 
If  we  ask  what  the  predicate  in  the  dependent  clause  is  (or  what  is  pre- 
dicated of  me),  the  answer  is,  "being  tall;"  and  moreover  not  ti«in(/  talt 
simply,  but  beiitt/  tall  in  a  certain  degree,  which  decree  is  denoted  by  the 
relative  adverb  an,  which  qualities  tall  (understood)  in  the  adverbial 
clause,  just  as  the  demonstrative  adv<srb  as  qualities  taU  in  the  main 
clause. 
549  "He  is  taller  thaa  i  wn."  In  full— (A)  "He  ia  taller  [(a") 
than  I  am  ta.U"]. 

Subject,  '  he.' 

p     ,.    ,  f  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'iau' 

Predicate,  |  Complement  of  predicate,  '  taUer.' 

Adverbial     ad-  I 

juncta of  predi-  \  (Adverbial  clause)  \{a")  'than  I  am  taU*]. 

catej  \ 

Analyma  of  (a'% 

Subject,  *i.' 

p     ,.     .  (  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  *tanJ' 

rreatcaie,  ^  Complement  of  predicate,  '  talL* 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  'than.' 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  connective  adverb  Man  originally 
signified  ujA«n  (§ -^(U,  ?io/«),  and  in  this  relative  sense  was  employed  to 
introduce  the  stamlaid  of  comparison.  'I' lie  sentence  in  full  is  : — "  He 
is  taller  when  I  am  tall,"  ».#.,  '  when  my  tallness  is  taken  into  account' 

550     "  He  ia  more  inuustrious  than  clever."     In  full — "  He  is  more 
industrious  than  hn  is  clever." 

Here  again  the  way  iu  which  the  sentence  gets  its  meaning  is  quite 
intelligible  when  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  than  is  under- 
stood. It  means: — 'He  is  more  industrious  when  he  is  clever,'  »'.«., 
'when  his  cleverness  is  regarded,  or  taken  as  a  standard,' — ^' when  he 
has  cleverness  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  his  industry.'  The  when  refers 
not  BO  much  to  time  as  to  the  circaintlancet  <ij  the  case. 


Parthians  kept  themselves  long,  &c.).  So  again :  "  Nemo  orator  tarn  multa  ne  In 
Graeco  quideui  otii  scrii.sit,  quam  multa  sunt  nostra"  (Cic.  Omt.  3u;  — 'No  orator 
has  writt  n  so  many  things,  as  our  wrltin^'S  are  many."  "  Tara  niaj;is  ilia  freinens, 
et  tristibus  elTera  flaiumis,  quam  maais  cffuso  crudescuut  sanyiiine  piignaj" 
(Virg.  Jfs'/i.  vii.  7SS).  In  English  we  re  der  tarn  magis  —  quam  magis  by  so  muck  Ui4 
more — at :  but  tie  Latin  stiows  that  the  as  really  qualities  the  word  more  (under- 
stood) But  it  is  the  common  practice  in  Liititi  (and  the  universal  practice  in 
English)  to  omit  the  word  qualitied  by  quam  (Knglish  as),  wtieu  it  i**  a'rcady  ex- 
pressed in  the  main  clause;  as,  "Vixit  tamdiu  quam  licuit  iu  civitato  bene 
bcateque  vivere"  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  12).  The  earae  principle  is  illustrated  by  .such 
correlatives  as  tantus — quantxu,  and  lalit—qwdis.  If  tajjiiu  means  io  great,  juojuiM 
(though  rendered  only  by  a,<)  must  really  mean  as  grtat. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that,  after  tbe  relative  ^idveibs  as  and  than  we 
must  supply  a  word  of  the  same  kind  of  meaning  as  the  word  qualitied  by  the 
simple  or  demonstrative  adverb  in  the  main  clause.  In  Auglo-^axon  we  often 
find  the  word  qualitied  by  the  relative  adverb  expressed,  a-s;  /c  ne  maeg  stca  fela 
gefon  ewa/ela swa  w  ii,ae'j  guyUoM  :  "  1  Cauiiut  cu.oli  su  many  .u  I  ouii  seu  .  luimy  j  ' 
—4tl^.  ColL 
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551  "  He  has  not  written  bo  much  aa  I  have."  In  fiJl — "  He  has 
not  written  so  much  aa  I  have  written  much."  (See  §  421,  and 
note  on  §  549. ) 

The  adverb  a*  does  not  refer  to  the  manntr  of  my  writing  (i.e.,  it  is  not 
an  adverb  of  manner,  qnalifjing  the  verb  have  written),  but  refers  to  the 
quuiitily  that  I  have  written  (i.e.,  it  is  an  adverb  of  degree,  quahfying  the 
word  much  understood). 

552  "  He  has  lived  as  many  years  as  you  have  lived  months."  In 
full — "He  has  lived  aa  many  years  aa  you  have  lived  many 
months." 

In  the  adverbial  clause  cm  is  an  adverb  qualifying  many  (under- 
stood), and  the  whole  adverbial  clause  is  co-ordinate  with  the 
demonstrative  <w  in  the  main  clause. 

553  "He  has  written  more  letters  than  you,"  In  full — '*  He  haa 
written  more  letters  than  you  have  written  many  letters." 

Ii  is  clear  that  in  the  subordinate  clause  the  object  of  the  verb  have 
written  ii  not  expressed,  and  yet  is  requisite  to  make  the  sense  com- 
plete. A  transitive  verb  must  have  an  object  (exprt-ssed  or  understood) 
as  well  as  a  subject.  And  as  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  fc/nii«f 
of  letters  wriiteu  in  each  case,  the  object  letters  (uadersiood)  must  b« 
■ccompanied  by  an  adjective  indicating  number.  the  wliole  is 
at  ached  to  the  preoicate  in  the  main  clause,  denoting  the  standard  »i 
comparison  kept  in  view  wnen  the  sissertion  of  the  main  clause  is  made. 

654  "He  does  not  write  so  well  aa  you."  In  full — "He  does  not 
write  so  well  aa  you  write  weU.^  The  adverbial  idea  which  is 
attached  to  the  predicate  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  not  the 
manner  (speaking  generally)  of  '  your  writing,'  but  the  degree  of 
goodness  that  marks  '  your  writing.'  The  idea  of  goodness  will 
be  expressed  by  well,  and  the  notion  of  degree  by  the  adverb  as, 
which  qualifies  ictlL 

655  "  I  would  aa  soon  die  aa  aaffer  that."  Here  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  as  in  the  subordinate  clause  does  not  mark  the  manner  of 
the  suffering  referred  to,  but  the  degree  of  readiness  with  which 
'I  would  siififer  that.'  Therefore  aa  must  qualify  an  adveib 
(marking  reaxUneas),  understood.  At  full  length  the  sentence  is, 
"  1  would  as  soon  die  as  (I  would  soon)  sufler  that." 

556  "  I  would  rather  die  than  suffer  that." 

The  analysis  of  the  preceding  sentence  wUl  guide  us  to  that  of 
the  one  before  us.  At  full  length  it  wiU  be,  "I  would  rather  die 
tlian  (I  would  soon)  suffer  that."  Here  t)uin  (—  wli^n)  qualities 
the  predicate  would  suffer,  and  the  adverbial  clause,  '  tiian  1 
■Could  soon  suji'-r  'hat,'  qualilies  the  predicate  in  the  main  clause, 

557  "  I  saw  John  as  well  as  Thomas."  In  full — "I  saw  John  aa 
well  as  [I  saw]  Thomas  [well]."  Here  the  eUiptical  advcj  bial 
clause  '  a«  Thoraas''  qualities  and  explain.s  the  ax  in  the  main 
dauae,  to  which  it  is  therefore  in  the  adverbial  relation. 
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B58      "  TTo  is  not  so  rich  aa  you  think."     In  full — (A)  "  He  is  aot  «c 
rich  [{a")  as  you  think  |  (a'b)  that  he  is  rich  " }  ], 

Subject,  *  he.' 

p    J-    f^  i  Verh  of  incomplete  predication,  'is.' 

^  \  Complement  of  predicate,  'rich.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate^  '  not.' 

Adverbial  ad-      (  1.    '  so.' 

jiinct.s  of  com-    I  2.  {Adverbial  clavRt)   [(o")    '  aa    you    thiu^ 

plement,  {           that  he  is  rich  'J. 

Analysis  of  (a"). 

"  As  you  think  that  he  is  rich." 

The  construction  of  this  clause  is  the  same  bs  thoTic:h  it  ■wore 
"  You  think  that  he  is  so  rich."  The  relative  adveiL  an  qualiiies 
the  adjective  rich,  which  is  the  complement  of  the  predicate  in 
the  dependent  substantive  clause  *^tluit  lie  is  ricJu" 

609      "He  is  richer  than  you  suppose."     In  full — (B)  "  He  is  richer 
[(x")  than  you  suppo.se  that  he  is  richj." 

Subject,  'he.' 

p     ,.     .  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication    'is.' 

freaicate,  \  Complement  of  predicate,  'richer.' 

Adverbial     ad-    \    ^j      ,■   ,     ,  rr  n    ^^\. 

junctofprtdi-  ^■''■^[heirriciV  ^''°   ^"^^'*" 

Analyaia  of  (af), 

Svhjrrf.,  'you.' 

Preutcafe,  'suppose.* 

live  clause),  {  I  (^  y)    t^^at  he  is  nch.  ) 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  'than'  (=  when). 

Analysis  of  {x"y). 
Subject,  'he.' 

pL.   ..    ,  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  *i(fc' 

^  \  Complement  of  predicate,  '  ricii.' 

The  separition  of  than  or  a^  from  the  clause  to  which  it  realTj 
belongs  may  be  illustrated  by  such  sentences  as,  ''I  told  him 
how  foolish  I  thought  he  was."  "  He  asked  me  how  I  thought 
he  looked." 

580      "T  had  rather  die  than  endure  such  disgrace."    In  full     (C)  "I 
had  rather  die  [(c")  than  [I  would  soon]  endure  such  disgrace  "}. 
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Svbject,  •!' 

P«^>  /  /  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  •  hacL' 

i-reaicacc,  y  Complement  of  predicate,  '  rather.'  * 

Object,  *die,' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate,  'than  [1  would  sood]  endare 
Buch  disgrace '  (c "). 

Analysis  of  {<f). 
Subject,       *  L' 
Predicate,  *wonJd  endure.' 

561  "  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  beUeve  tVnt."     Tn  ftill— f  A)  "  I  am 
not  so  foolish  [(z")  as  I  should  be  fooUah  to  believe  that " j. 

Here  the  clause,  "  As  1  should  —  that,"  is  co-ordinate  with  to,  and 
in  the  adverhinl  relation  to  foolish.  As  is  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the 
complement  foolith  understood.  To  oelieve  that  {i.e.,  for  believing  that, 
or  in  believing  that)  is  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  verb  ihould  ie, 

562  *•  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that."     Tn  full — (E)  "  1  am 
not  such  a  fool  [(o")  aa  I  should  be  a  fool  to  believe  that  "]. 

Here  the  elliptical  adverbial  clause  [n"'*  qualifies  the  adjective  tuch 
The  adverb  as  may  be  taken  *a  qualifying  the  predicate  should  b«, 

563  "He  looks  as  if  he  knew  ma."    In  full — "He  look*  an  (he 
would  look)  if  he  knew  me. " 

564  " I  agree  with  }oii  in  so  far  as  you  adopt  his  opinion." 

Hee  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  *he  extent  to  which  *I 
agree,'  and  tlie  extent  to  which  'you  adopt  his  opinion.' 
Elach  clause  therefore  involves  s  word  denoting  extent,  qualified 

*  The  expl^nitlon  of  tbl<>  constriotion  is  not  easy.  It  Is  frcqnf-ntly  said  that 
koji  is  a  conniiition  of  would.  If  this  were  so,  the  difficulty  would  vanish :  but 
there  is  good  veaaon  for  believing  that  h'ld  Is  quite  correct.  The  analogous  con- 
struction with  hef  is  unquestionably  genuine.  E.g.,  "  I  had  at  lief  net  b<;,  as  liv* 
to  bt  in  aine  of  tuch  a  thing  as  I  myself  "—-{Shakspeare,  julixui  Ccetar,  i  2) ;  as  also  that 
with  the  comparative  liefer  or  lierer.  Thus  we  find  in  Chaucer :  "  Ae  never  had  1 
thing  to  lief,  ne  liever" — {Frank.  Tale).  This  last  example  gives  us  a  goo  I  clue  to 
the  construction.  Lief  and  liever  are  adjectives  (aot  adverbs)  agreeing  with  the 
object  of  the  verb  have,  which  in  this  construction  is  a  verb  of  iiT  omplete  predi- 
cation {Or.  391,  395),  so  that  lief  a.nti  liefer,  or  liever,  are  i"8  complemeiUs.  (Com- 
pare the  phrases  lieb  haben  and  Lieher  haben,  in  German. )  At  pre."ienr,  the  use  of  the 
phrase  to  have  litfia  restricted  to  cases  where  the  object  of  the  verb  have  is  a  verb 
in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the  adjective  lief  Is  qualil'ied  by  the  aiverb  a«.  The 
use  of  the  coTiparative  liefer  or  li^-.ver  is  obsolete.  Now,  in  old  Encflish,  we  find 
rathe  {early  or  ready) ;  comp.  rather,  super),  rathest,  used  as  adjectives.  Milton 
speak-  of  the  rathe  pi-imrott.  and  Spenser  of  the  raiker  i.e.,  earlier)  t-Tinbs.  Thus, 
by  taking  rather  as  an  adjective  (giving  the  idea  of  preference,  wi)ic'a  easily  springs 
out  of  the  radical  notion  of  the  word),  we  get  in  the  p;',ra.sc  to  have  rattier  a  con- 
struction precisely  analogous  to  that  in  to  have  lirf  (that  is,  to  hnld  or  regard  as 
dear  or  desiroble),  or  to  have  li'fer:  have  being  3,  Verb  <'f  Incf'TupIcte  ptedieation, 
rather  its  complement,  and  the  dependent  infiai'Ive  the  oiiject  of  have.  Let  it  be 
ob.'ierved  that  /  had  sooner  do  to  and  to  is  bad  English.  Sooner  is  not  an  adjective. 
We  most  say,  /  vould  sooner,  &c.  I  would  ratlter  is  good  EiiLdish,  because  rviher 
io  an  adverb  as  well  as  an  adjective.  In  the  phrase  /  had  rai/Ur,  the  verb  had  i» 
In  tht  ml^unctive  mood. 
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respectively  hy  a  deui'mstrative  and  n  relative  adverb  of  degree, 
by  means  of  whicii  the  comparison  is  effected.  At  full  length, 
therefore,  the  sentence  will  be,  ' '  I  agree  with  you  in  so  fax  aa 
you  adopt  his  opinion  (far)." 

565  "He  knows  that,  inasmuch  as  T  hav  toll  lii:.i."  That  is  to 
say,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the  fact  that  he  knows  that,  la 
equivalent  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the  fact  that  I  have  told 
hun.  The  relative  as,  therefore,  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
qualifies  a  word  (understood)  denotiug  extent,  and  the  whole 
adverbial  clause  is  co-ordinate  with  the  demonstrative  as  in  the 
phrase  in  as  much  ;  the  phrase  in  as  7nuch  being  in  the  adverbial 
relation  to  the  verb  knows. 

666  "I  cannot  give  you  so  much  as  five  pounds."  In  full — "1 
cannot  give  so  much  as  five  pounds  (are  much)."  (In  Latin  the 
correlatives  £an<«/ft  and  qaantum  would  be  used ;  and  ^«are/w»n 
shows  that  the  idea  of  quantity  belongs  as  essentially  to  the 
dependeat  as  to  the  main  clause.) 

567  "I  cannot  give  you  more  than  five  pounds."  The  analogy  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shows  that  we  must  fill  up  the  elliiisis 
thus  : — "I  cannot  give  you  more  than  five  pounds  are  much." 

568  "  Our  habits  are  costlier  than  Lticulius  wore." 

Here  again  the  (iriginal  sense  of  than  (  =  u7Afn)  gives  ns  an  f-nsj 
explanation  of  t'.ie  ellipsis.  'Our  habits  are  cusilier  than  (wl  Ln) 
LucuUus  wore  costly  habits;'  i.e., '  Taking  Lucullus's  wearing  of  costly 
habits  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  our  habits  are  costlier." 

569  "More  than  twenty  men  were  killed.  "  That  is,  "More  men 
than  twenty  (are  many)  werekiiicd."  In  other  words  :— "  When 
twenty  aie  many  (or,  if  tweuty  are  regarded  as  many),  more 
were  killed." 

570  "Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  I  shall  do  it."  This  is  a  con- 
tracted elhptical  sentence. 

Whether  is  equivalent  to  if  eithet-  (Latui,  sive,  Le.,  «*  vd).  At 
full  length  we  get  two  co-ordinate  sentences. 

(A)  "  If  he  likes  it,  I  shall  do  it." 

(B)  "  If  he  does  not  like  it,  I  shall  do  it  " 

671  O  "  He  cannot  so  much  as  read."     InfuJl— "He  rannot  (rlo) 

mucU  as  (to)  read  (is  much)."  The  elliptical  adverbial  clause  ' 
reiid '  is  co-ordinate  with  the  adverb  so,  and  the  connecti 
adverb  as  qualities  much  understood. 

672  6  "He  was  fond  of  all  such  amusements  a^  cricket  and  rowing.* 

Af,  in  the  elliptical  clause  as  cricicet  and  rowing  are.  must  be  taiven  a^ 
ft  substitute  lor  a  relative  pronoun  (§  412),  and  so  foiming  the  comple- 
ment of  the  verb  of  incomplete  predication  are.  The  whole  clause  is  in 
the  attribniive  relation  to  amun:  went,  and  is  co-ordinat.e  with  tncli.  It 
bas  been  before  explained  that  the  proper  correlanve  '^i  such  (  =  8wa-lic) 
U  teluoh  >-<c  hwi-lic).     It  is  for  this  u-hieh  that  as  does  datT. 
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672  e  '*  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom,  Satan  except, 
none  higher  sat,  with  grave  aspect  he  rose." 

The  objective  case  whom  is  anomalous,  though  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers  sanctions  it.  If  it  were  grammatically  correct,  it  would  also  be 
correct  to  say,  '  None  sat  higher  than  hirr.  In  analysis  '  than  wliom  ' 
mast  be  treated  as  a  mere  adverbial  phrase,  it  being  impossible  to  supplj 
the  ellipsis  so  as  to  expand  it  into  an  adverbial  clause. 
672//.     "Let  us  go." 

Bere  ift  is  the  seco'if?  person  plural  of  the  imperative  mood  of  ihe 
Verb /«^  which  is  a  verb  of  iiioonnileie  ;  redicaiinn,  having  us  for  ita 
object  and  go  for  its  complement,  the  suljjj^et  of  the  imperative  being,  as 
usual,  understood.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  objective  complement 
{§39.5j,  of  which  in  fact  this  is  one  variety,  we  have  an  attributiTfc 
notion  i§294\  denoted  by  the  infinitive  go,  attached  to  the  object  ua.  It 
is  a  bleruiiiigof  the  olijective  and  the  infini'ive  complement.  The  gram- 
matical relations  of  the  words  in  the  imperative  sentence,  '  Let  [ye] 
him  go  '  are  the  same  as  in  the  assertive  sentence  '  I  let  him  go  '  (§307). 
'I  let  him  go'  does  not  differ  (grammatically)  from 'I  made  him  go,' 
which  is  closely  analogous  to  '  I  made  him  angry,'  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  attributive  idea  attached  to  the  object  is  expressed  by  t 
verb  in  the  one  case,  and  an  adjective  in  the  other.  The  claaa  of  attri- 
butive  words  includes  both  (§294). 
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573  The  preceding  (system  of  analysis  still  leaves  us  with 
groups  of  words  in  many  cases,  into  the  mutual  relatione 
of  which  it  does  not  enter.  When  a  minute  account  of 
each  word  of  a  sentence  is  given,  including  not  only  its 
syntactical  relation  to  other  words,  but  also  its  etymological 
inflections  and  accidents,  the  process  is  termed  parsing. 
Two  or  three  examples  will  show  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  performed  better  than  any  system  of  rules. 

174  "I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  who  had  taken  the  red 
book  that  lay  on  the  table." 

/. — Personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  singular  number, 
in  the  nominatiye  case,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
Terb  told. 
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iold. — Transitive  verb :  in  the  active  voice,  indicative  mood, 
past  indefinite  tense,  first  person,  singular  nuniuer; 
in  the  predicative  relation  to  /,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  number  and  person. 

him. — Personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  and  the  mas- 
culine gender ;  in  the  singular  number  and  objective 
case,  standing  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb 
told,  of  which  it  is  the  indirect  object. 

that. — Subordinative  conjunction,  connecting  the  substan- 
tive clause,  "/  did  not  know — table,"  with  the  verb 
told. 

/.—Personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  in  the  singular 
number  and  nominative  case  :  subject  of  the  verb  did. 

did. — Auxiliary  verb,  in  the  active  voice,  indicative  mood, 
past  indefinite  tense,  first  person  singular;  in  the  pre- 
dicative relation  to  /,  w-^h.  whii;h  it  agrees  in  nvunbei 
and  person. 

net. — Adverb  of  negation,  modifying  the  verb  did. 

know. — Transitive  verb,  in  the  active  voice,  infinitive  mood, 
imperfect  tense ;  depending  on  the  verb  did. 

who. — Interrogative  pronoun,  in  the  singular  number^ 
third  person,  and  nominative  case,  being  the  subject 
of  the  verb  had  taken. 

hud  taken. — Transitive  verb;  in  the  active  voice,  indicative 
mood,  past  perfect  tense,  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber ;  in  the  predicative  relation  to  the  pionqun  who, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  number  and  person. 

the. — Definite  article,  in  the  attributive  relation  to  hook. 

red. — Qualitative  adjective,  in  the  positive  degree  of  com- 
parison ;  in  the  attributive  relation  to  the  noun  book. 

book. — Common  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender ;  in  the  singular 
number  and  objective  case,  standins  in  the  objective 
relation  to  the  vt^rb  had  take?). 

that. — Relative  pronoun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  persoi. 
and  singular  number,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  hook, 
and  in  the  nominative  case  because  it  is  the  subject  ol 
the  verb  lay. 

lay. — Intransitive  verb  ;  in  the  active  voice,  indicative 
mood,  past  indefinite  tense,  third  person,  singi.ilar 
number,  in  the  predicative  relation  to  that,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  number  and  person. 

on.- — Preposition  governing  the  noun  table. 

the. — ^Definite  article,  in  the  attributive  relation  to  the  noun 
table. 

table. — Common  notm,  of  the  neu';er  gender  ;  in  the  sin  - 
giilar  number,  objective  ca.-'o,  governed  by  the  pre- 
position  OTl, 
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EXERCISES. 


7%?  Numhgrs  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Exercises  are  thoee  of 
the  Parayraphi  in  Oie  Grammar  to  wliich  they  rdate. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  NOUN. 

34       Write  down  the  absti'act  nouns  which,  correspond  to  the 

following  adjectives : — 

Pure,  simple,  good,  bad,  worthy,  splendid,  just,  meek,  temperate, 
large,  wide,  broad,  slow,  quick,  red,  blue,  sour,  sbarp,  sweet,  distant, 
near,  soft,  able,  innocent,  durable,  biiiiiant,  merry,  brief,  white, 
long,  able,  humble,  popidar,  obstinate,  wicked,  pioua,  poor,  sad, 
infirm,  jovial,  silent,  wise,  prudent,  abundant. 

"Write  down  the  adjectives  which  correspond  to  the  following 
abstract  nouns : — 

Vobility,  stupidity,  flckleness,  suppleness,  height,  depth,  acidity. 
i^jfcjndence,  sleepiness,  greenness,  rigidity,  ductility,  sonority,  infirm- 
ity, patience,  condescension,  prosperity,  wisdom,  elegance,  strength, 
Talour,  magnanimity,  elevation,  candour,  durability,  insipidity, 
heroism,  monstrosity,  grandeur,  width,  breadth,  senility. 

38  Write  down  in  one  column  all  the  masculine  nouns  in  the 
foUovang  list ;  in  another  column  all  the  feminine  nouns  ;  in 
a  third  column  all  the  neuter  nouns ;  and  in  a  fourth  column 
all  the  nouns  of  common  gender : — 

Cow,  horse,  dog,  man,  girl,  ship,  house,  Robert,  Jane,  London, 
Thames,  goose,  hen,  cock,  bird,  sheep,  pig,  boar,  fox,  uncle,  nephew, 
John,  vixen,  lass,  ox,  form,  desk,  tree,  sei'vant,  footman,  maid,  boy, 
nursemaid,  baby,  slate,  gander,  elephant,  tiger,  lioness,  Maria,  France, 
Napoleon,  cart,  infant,  brother,  lady,  pen,  lord,  king,  sovereign, 
queen,  ruler,  judge,  author, cousin,  sister,  mother,  aunt,  box,  speaker, 
'VS'iUiam. 

67  Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  nouns  which  are  in  the  possessive  singular  and  two  lines 
under  those  whicli  are  the  possessive  plural,  one  line  over 
those  in  the  nominative  case,  and  two  lines  over  those  which 
are  in  the  objective  case.  Also  point  out  on  what  nouns  the 
possessive  cases  depend  : — 

He  admires  the  lady's  beauty.     He  saw  the  queen's  courtiers. 
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They  live  in  kings'  courts.  The  king's  palace  i«  large.  The  lady's 
robe  was  torn.  I  saw  some  ladies  in  the  room.  The  ladies'  dresses 
were  handsome.  The  boys'  exercises  are  b;idly  wriiten.  I  saw  the 
boys  at  play.  The  boy's  father  has  aiiiviul.  She  made  the  women'a 
dresses.  Wliei-e  is  my  wife's  piirse  ?  The  men  slew  their  wives. 
The  men  heard  of  their  wives'  danger.  Call  the  jiirls  in.  Give  ma 
the  girls'  boo'KS.  Hold  the  horse's  heail.  The  liorses  are  drinking 
water.  The  horses'  hoots  are  Jiard.  He  is  pariug  the  horses'  hoofs. 
He  stole  Jolm's  sister's  books.  John  stole  his  sister's  books.  The 
m.  u's  wages  are  due.  .My  father's  house  is  large.  I  uaw  Jolm's 
brothers.     He  ran  away  fi'om  his  father's  house. 

SO  Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  nouns  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  verbs,  and  two 
lines  iinder  those  which  are  datives  or  indirect  objects : — 

Give  Mary  an  apple.  He  gave  the  dog  a  bone.  He  gave  the  dog 
to  his  cousin.  My  father  sent  John  to  school.  My  nncle  sent  John 
a  cake.  The  policeman  took  the  man  to  prison.  The  kind  woman 
took  the  poor  man  a  loaf.  Mary  fetched  ihe  beer.  Fetch  your 
mother  a  chair.  John  fetched  Tom  a  slap  on  tlie  head.  He  brought 
the  runaway  home  agaia.  My  father  brought  my  brother  a  watch 
from  town.  Pour  the  water  iuto  the  basin.  Pour  your  cousin,  out  a 
glass  of  wine.  He  WTote  liis  father  a  long  letter.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrot^- '  JIarmion.'  He  handed  the  lady  to  her  ciuriago.  Hand  that 
gentleman  a  glass. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  ADJECTIYE. 

S5 — 98  Write  down  in  a  column  the  adjectives  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  write  opposite  each  the  noun  which  it  qualihes ; 
also  point  out  to  which  class  each  adjective  belongs  : — 

Give  me  two  shillings.  He  rides  a  black  horse.  Wise  men  never 
waste  time.  Twenty  men  were  killed.  He  heard  of  fiio  poor  man's 
death.  The  fine  ladies'  dresses  are  torn.  The  ladies'  tine  dresses 
are  torn.  He  cropiied  the  black  horse's  tail.  The  brown  horse  has 
a  black  tail.  That  man  has  two  horses.  Every  man  has  two  ears 
and  one  mouth.  They  travelled  the  whole  day.  Several  carriages 
have  passed  this  house.  Take  another  seat.  AU  men  admire 
generous  actions.  No  man  Ukes  pain.  Which  dish  do  you  xirefer '( 
What  books  have  you  read  r  We  have  read  thoee  books.  Do  not 
tell  such  lies.  Such  conduct  deserves  punishment.  He  succeeded 
the  fii'st  time.  Each  man  r'eceived  the  same  sum.  Much  precious 
time  was  lost.  Many  brave  men  were  killed.  That  sentence  is  on 
the  second  page  of  the  third  volume.     What  nonsense  you  talk. 

87  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  whether  the  adjective 
is  in  the  attributive  or  in  the  predicative  relation  to  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  oases  in 
which  the  noun  is  not  expressed  : — 

There  is  a  white  cow.  He  gave  me  ten  apples.  The  apples  are 
ripe.  'Which  boy  is  the  cleverest  ?  They  seem  happy.  He  feels  HI. 
Idle  boys  must  be  oun'shed.     The  tallest  boys  are  not  always  the 
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Btroagest.  He  has  many  kind  friends.  The  days  are  short.  The 
nights  are  longest  in  winter.  It  is  hottest  in  summer.  We  have  the 
coldest  weather  ta  winter.  My  cousin  is  named  Jane.  A  man 
riding  at  full  gallop  has  passed  the  house.  The  soldiers,  wearied 
with  the  march,  halted.  The  soldiers  are  weary.  Who  gave  you 
that  pretty  book  1^  It  is.  the  prettiest  lever  saw.  What  news  is 
there  h  The  reports  are  alarming.  The  man  spread  an  alarming 
report.  These  mistakes  are  vexatious.  The  sleeping  lion  was 
aroused  by  the  iierce  dogs.  The  Uon,  sleeping  ia  his  dun,  was  aroused. 
I  saw  the  boys  sleeping.  The  boys  are  sleepy.  Those  pears  are  the 
ripest.  Those  pears  are  ripe.  When  will  the  com  be  ripe  ?  Which 
h  ihe  way  ?  Which  wine  is  the  best  r'  The  fii'st  volume  is  the  best. 
'*iie  second  volume  is  tedious.  WJiat  time  I  am  afraid  I  will  trust 
in  thee. 

99       In   the   t'ollowiug    sentences   supply  the  nouns  whicli   are 
understood : — 

I  have  read  these  books,  but  1  have  not  read  those.  All  go  to  one 
place.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Which  of  these  books 
have  you  read  ?  Take  this  apple  and  give  me  that.  He  was  punished 
for  tills.  This  is  pretty.  The  poor  sufier  more  than  the  rich. 
This  picture  is  the  prettiest.  Wliich  boy  is  the  cleverest  ?  Which 
of  these  two  boys  is  the  cleverer  ?  Mj'  hook  is  the  prettiest.  That 
ifl  the  prettiest  book.  John  is  the  cleverest  in  the  class.  She  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  my  cousins.  Th&se  are  my  children.  Tliat  is  fohn's 
hat.     My  apple  is  the  biggest. 

104 — 116     Write  down  tlie  oemparative  and  superlative  degrees 
of  tlie  following  adjectives,  or  their  substitutes  : — 

Large,  great,  high,  fierce,  lovely,  full,  tame,  rich,  happy,  hand- 
some, commou,  merry,  near,  gay,  cold,  holy,  healthy,  bright,  cold, 
big,  red,  rich,  monstrous,  winsome,  sad,  mad,  beautiful,  fresh,  duU, 
hearty,  quarrelsome,  blithe,  splendid,  clever,  idle,  gentle. 

Write  down  the  positive  degree  «f  the  following  ad- 
jectives : — 

Prettier,  rudest,  sweetest,  justest,  gentler,  finest,  steeper,  ten- 
derer, worst,  slenderest,  duller,  sweetest,  gentlest,  wittier,  slower, 
tidiest,  wealthier,  handsomest,  spiightlier,  mightiest,  nastiest, 
mdest,  brightest,  cnidcst,  better. 

EXERCISES  OJ}  THE  PRONOUNS. 

128     Point  out  what  nouns  tlie  pronouns   are   used  for  in  the 
following  exercise : — 

The  master  praised  the  boy  because  he  was  attentive.^  ChUdreu 
are  loved  when  thev  are  good.  The  boys  have  lost  their  ball.  If 
the  thief  is  caught  lie  will  be  punished.  Jane  has  found  her  book. 
The  horse  ran  away  with  his  rider.  Parents  love  their  children. 
Wlieu  the  boys  have  learnt  their  lessons,  they  must  say  them  to  the 
master.  The  men  will  be  paid  when  they  have  finished  their  work. 
The  wfiman  has  lost  her  cliild.     Wlien  the  girl  was  ol.l  enongli,  licr 
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mother  sent  her  to  bcIiooI.  The  girls  have  lost  their  needles ;  they 
will  never  Hud  them  again.  The  kitten  was  biting  its  mother's  tail. 
If  the  mail  leaves  his  glove  behind  him,  hi.-?  dog  will  fetch  it  for 
him.  The  boy  said  that  ho  had  found  tho  .sliilling.  Jolm  cried  out, 
'  I  have  found  a  biid's  ucst.'  Jane  said  she  had  finished  her  task. 
George,  you  said  you  had  learnt  your  lessons. 

130  Write  out  the  following  sentences  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  substantive  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  the  adjective 
pronouns : — 

I  told  him  that.  He  heard  that  we  had  arrived.  Who  said  so  ? 
Wliich  wiie  do  yon  prefer  ?  Wlioso  pen  is  this  ?  Give  me  that  book. 
I  told  bun  myself.  Thou  art  the  man.  She  is  mad.  What  business 
is  it  of  yours  ?  One  cannot  but  atlmire  his  perseverance.  We  ride 
every  day.  Who  is  that  man  whom  you  were  speaking  to  ?  Our 
house  was  biu-ned  down.  His  father  has  come  and  is  talking  with 
mine.     You  may  sit  on  either  side. 

129  Point  out  which  of  the  adjective  pronouns  in  the  following 
sentences  are  used  adjectively,  and  which  ai-e  used  sub- 
stantively : — 

On  what  day  do  you  set  nut  ?  T  do  not  like  this  >iook;  give  me 
that.  That  is  the  style  which  I  admire  most.  I  could  not  tlud  that 
book  which  you  wanted.  Will  you  have  tlieso  or  those  ?  He  gave 
twopence  to  each  of  them.  I  do  not  love  either  of  them.  That  is 
what  I  said.  I  cannot  eat  this  meat:  have  you  no  other?  You 
may  have  whiehever  ball  you  like.  What  happiness  is  in  store  for 
you !  Tell  the  othei's  what  I  said.  What  lovely  weather  1  Pay  me 
the  money  which  you  owe  me. 

148 — 167  Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  Mne 
under  the  relative  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  theii 
antecedents : — 

He  who  does  wrong  deserves  punishment.  Give  this  money  to  the 
poor  man  whose  cluld  was  killed.  They  that  seek  me  early  shall  find 
me.  Whose  is  this  book  that  I  have  found  ?  Is  that  the  man  whom 
you  spoke  of  P  Tliat  is  not  the  book  which  I  gave  you.  You  are 
not  the  person  whom  I  exjjected.  Wliich  is  the  author  whom  you 
admire  most  ?  He  departed  the  very  day  that  I  arrived.  It  is  that 
that  grieves  me.  It  is  this  that  I  fear.  That  which  you  tell  me  is 
incredible.  That  which  is  false  and  mean  should  be  despised. 
Those  who  love  wisdom  will  find  it.  Come  and  see  the  pony  that 
my  father  has  given  to  my  brother,  who  has  just  left  the  school  at 
which  he  was  for  so  many  years.  They  are  but  faint-hearted  whose 
com'age  fails  in  time  of  danger.  Bh  ssed  is  the  man  whose  trans- 
gression is  forgiven.  Hapjiy  are  they  in  whose  midst  peace  reigns. 
He  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  tlie  dead.  Whose  hatred  is  covered  by 
deceit,  his  wickedness  shall  be  showed  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation. He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me  shall  be  my  brother. 
"  Tliis  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn  that  married  the  man  all 
tattered  and  torn  tliat  kissed  tlie  maiden  all  forlorn  that  milked  the 
cow  with  the  crumpled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the 
cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  Lay  in  the  house  that 
Jock  built." 
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166  Supply  relative  pronouns  where  they  are  understood  in  th« 
following  sentences : — 

Pay  me  the  money  you  owe  me.  Which  was  the  road  you  took  ? 
Play  m^e  the  tunes  I  inve.  Be  reconciled  with  the  man  you  have 
oliended.  That  is  not  the  book  I  gave  you.  I  am  come  to  pay  for 
the  goods  I  bought  yesterday-.  lie  has  not  answered  the  letter  I 
^v^ote  him.  Have  you  received  the  money  I  sent  you  ?  He  is  not 
the  man  I  expected. 

143,  144,  148  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  when  that 
is  a  relatiye  pronoun  and  when  it  is  a  demonstrative 
pronoun : — 

There  is  t]iat  man  again.  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth."  He  to-day  tlat  sheds  his  blood  with  me  shall  be  my 
brother.  That  man  is  giulty.  Vv' hat  was  that  nnise  that  I  heard  ? 
Who  is  that  man  ?  Is  that  the  horse  that  you  bought  ?  Wliose  is 
that  book  that  you  have  in  your  hand?  Avoid  that  which  is 
sinful.  Write  down  the  words  that  I  dictate.  You  said  that  you  did 
not  know.  That  is  not  true.  "Who  is  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  ? 
Tell  that  boy  to  be  quiet  All  the  goods  that  he  sells  are  bad.  Cease 
that  noise.  What  was  that  that  you  were  saying  ?  It  is  that  that 
I  fear.  That  is  the  hope  that  supports  me.  Show  me  the  man  that 
dares  to  chmb  that  height.  The  teacher  says  that  that  -'  that '  that 
that  boy  made  use  of  was  unnecessary. 

-160  "Write  ont  the  following  sentences ;  draw  one  line 
under  the  relative  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  the  interro- 
gative pronouns : — 

Which  is  the  shortest  road  P  Have  you  read  the  book  which  I 
gave  you  F  Do  you  know  what  he  said  ?  ^\■llom  did  he  refer  to  ? 
Who  said  so  ?  Is  tliat  the  man  who  said  so  ?  Do  you  know  who 
did  this  ?  Did  you  see  which  way  he  went  ?  Is  that  what  yoa 
said?  Tell  me  what  you  said?  I  want  to  know  who  broke  the 
window.  They  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Wliat  is  the  matter  wiih 
you  ?  Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? 
By  what  means  can  we  succeed  ?  On  what  day  will  you  come  ? 
"UTiy  do  you  teU  me  what  I  know  aheady  ?  When  did  you  receive 
what  I  sent  you  ?  "V\Tio  is  there  ?  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  arrived  ?  Whose  hat  is  this  ?  Can  you  teU  me  whose  hat  tliis 
is  ?  Do  you  know  the  man  whose  house  was  robbed  ?  WUl  you  tell 
me  whom  I  am  to  give  this  to  ? 

"Write  out  the  following  sentences ;  draw  one  line  under  the 
relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  which  are  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  and  two  lines  under  those  which  are  in  the  objective 
case : — 

"Wbere  is  the  mnn  who  did  thi^  ?  He  i«  a  man  whom  I  despise. 
Do  not  trust  a  man  whom  aU  shun.  He  is  a  man  in  %\  horn  I  have 
no  confidence.  "Where  is  the  pen  which  I  g-ave  you  ?  Who  has 
ttiken  the  pen  which  lay  on  my  desk  ?  I  will  show  you  the  horse  which 
I  liought  yesterday.  I  do  not  like  books  that  convey  no  instruction. 
This  is  the  man  whom  I  sent  for.    That  is  the  book  which  I  sent  yc« 
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for.  Give  me  the  hnnk  that  I  asked  for.  They  tlmt  seek  me  enrly 
ehall  liiid  me.  Have  you  seen  the  ship  which  has  just  an-ivedP 
There  is  the  ship  of  which  my  undo  is  captain.  To  wliich  of  tliesa 
persons  did  you  refer  ?  That  is  the  book  which  I  spoke  of.  He  ia 
the  very  man  that  I  was  looking  for.  I  love  them  that  love  me. 
He  purchased  tiie  house  which  his  brother  had  built.  He  n<i  longer 
possesses  the  estate  wliich  once  belonged  to  him.  He  avoids  every- 
thing that  interferes  with  his  studies.  What  did  you  ask  forP 
AVhat  did  he  say  ?  What  ails  you  ?  ^VTiat  induced  you  to  say  so  ? 
Wliich  of  them  is  rifiht  ?  Which  of  these  do  you  want  P  Which 
pleases  you  most  ?  Take  whichever  you  like  be.st.  I  will  do  wliat- 
ever  I  Uke.  He  likes  whatever  is  manly.  He  likes  everything  that 
I  Like.  He  likes  everything  that  plea.?es  me.  He  likes  everj-thing 
that  I  am  fond  of.  He  admires  whatever  is  pretty.  Wliere  are  the 
flowers  that  you  promised  to  send  me  ?  To  wliom  did  he  sell  the 
house  that  he  built  P  He  has  lost  everything  that  belonged  to  him. 
Ivepeat  what  I  taid.  Tell  me  what  you  want.  Tell  me  who  did 
that.  Tell  me  what  ails  you.  Read  what  follows.  Correct  the 
mistake  which  he  made.  Correct  the  mistakes  which  occur  in  that 
eentence.  Send  me  the  cake  which  you  promised  me.  Have  you 
received  the  letter  that  I  sent  you  P  That  'is  not  a  dress  that 
becomes  her. 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  VERB. 

182     Make  a  list  of  twenty  transitive,  and  of  twenty  intransitive 
verbs,  and  make  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  them. 

182,  183     In.  the  following  examples  point  out  whether  the  verb 
is  used  transitively,  intransitively,  or  reflectively : — 

He  speaks.  He  speaks  French.  He  talks  too  loud.  He  is  talking 
nonsense.  He  is  eating.  He  is  eating  his  dinner.  He  rides  to 
town  every  day.  I  ride  a  black  horse.  He  plays  too  eagerly.  He 
plays  the  flute.  He  is  working  a  sum.  Yeast  makes  beer  work. 
He  strikes  the  ball.  The  snake  twists  and  turns  about.  The  earth 
turns  roimd.  He  has  twisted  his  ankle.  He  ttimed  the  man  out  of 
the  room.  The  boy  is  spinning  a  top.  The  top  sjDins  round.  I 
smell  a  rat.  The  rose  smells  sweet.  He  is  retting.  I  am  resting 
myself.  He  gave  up  the  game.  You  had  better  give  in.  The 
town  surrendered.  The  commandant  surrendered  the  town.  The 
undertaking  promises  well.  He  promised  to  come.  His  return 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  his  parents.  We  all  rejoiced  at  his  succe-.ss. 
The  ship  struck  on  a  rock.  I  struck  myself  with  a  hammer.  He 
struck  the  ball  hard.  He  has  not  shaved  this  morning.  The  barber 
shaved  me  yesterday.  Get  your  umbrella.  Get  out  of  my  way.  I 
withdraw  my  claim.  The  deputation  withdrew.  Eveiy  one  laughed. 
They  laughed  him  to  scorn.  He  ran  a  race.  He  ran  a  thorn  into 
his  finger.  Keep  where  you  are.  Keep  your  place.  Get  up.  He 
roused  up  at  the  sound.  He  launched  out  into  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gance. The  horsemen  spread  over  the  plain.  The  robbers  soon 
dispersed. 

186     Express  the  sense  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  by 
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means  of  the  passive  voice  of  the  verbs  that  are  used ;  M, 
"  He  struck  the  boy,"  "  The  boy  was  struck  by  him." 

The  cat  killed  the  mouse.  The  soldkrs  are  defending  the  city. 
Tills  does  not  sui-prise  me.  We  love  our  pnrents.  He  hates  mean- 
ness. The  man  has  earned  the  reward.  That  surprised  me.  This 
will  please  you.  I  had  not  expected  this.  We  shall  refuse  your 
request.  We  have  received  a  letter.  We  heard  the  thunder.  We 
are  writing  French  exercises.  Hk  had  cut  his  own  throat.  Idleness 
will  clothe  a  man  with  rags.    Did  that  boy  make  your  nose  bleed  ? 

Express  the  sense  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  by 
means  of  the  active  voice  of  the  verbs  that  are  used : — 

We  were  overtaken  by  a  st<>nn.  Hus  my  letter  been  received  by 
you  ?  He  was  killed  by  th?-  blow.  The  pig  has  been  killed  by  the 
butcher.  The  letter  was  never  received  by  us.  Thou  wilt  be  loved 
by  all.  I  was  being  pushed  by  my  neighbour.  Has  a  new  house 
been  built  bv  your  brother  ?  Was  your  coat  torn  by  that  boy  ? 
Mice  are  caught  by  cats.  By  whom  has  your  coat  been  torn  ?  By 
whom  shall  you  be  accompanied  P  By  how  many  soldiers  wiU  the 
queen  be  escorted  P 

191,  192  Point  out  which  verbs  in  the  foUuwinf^  sentences  are 
in  the  infinitive  mood,  di'awing  one  line  under  those  in  the 
simple  infinitive,  and  two  lines  under  those  in  the  gerundive 
infinitive : — 

Did  you  speak  ?  Shall  you  go  P  We  than  soon  be  there.  Let  me 
see  it.  Dare  you  say  so  ?  We  heard  him  si>eak.  You  must  depart. 
I  let  him  go  on.  You  need  not  stay.  I  cannot  see.  He  could  not 
reply.  If  I  might  but  see  him.  You  may  be  sure  of  it.  Did  you 
say  that  ?  I  do  not  know.  Do  not  let  it  fall.  Do  tell  me  his  name. 
He  does  not  hear.  I  can  easily  do  that.  I  will  try  to  do  so.  I  long 
to  depart.  We  hoped  to  succeed.  To  please  you  is  our  constant 
endeavour.    We  can  but  faU  if  we  try. 

192  Write  out  the  following  sentences.  Draw  one  line  under 
those  gerundial  infinitives  which  are  the  subjects  of  other 
verbs,  two  lines  under  those  which  are  the  objects  of  other 
verbs,  and  three  lines  under  those  which  are  used  to  denote 
the  purpose  or  cause  of  some  action  or  state : — 

He  came  to  fetch  me.  He  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  To 
be  slothful  in  bueiness  is  not  the  way  to  succeed.  He  hopes  to  hear 
from  you  soon.  Show  me  how  to  do  it.  I  desire  to  see  you.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  you  can't,  but  you  must  try  to  do  it.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  lie  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  dislilces  to  be  kept 
waiting.  We  sent  him  to  buy  some  bread.  His  object  is  to  tire  out 
my  patience.  That  water  is  not  fit  to  drink.  Help  me  to  carry  this. 
I  am  happy  to  find  you  so  much  better.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  The 
boys  had  a  long  task  to  do.  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  that  news. 
He  pretended  to  be  a3i»ep  H.e  did  his  best  to  ruin  me.  He  is 
atxious  to  do  his  duty.  He  de:  ights  to  tease  me.  The  master  called 
the  boy  to  say  his  lesson,     f  love  to  watch  the  return  of  spring.     I 
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am  charmed  to  welcome  you  to  my  house.  Have  you  come  to  stay 
with  us  ?  He  is  too  clever  to  make  such  a  mistake.  Such  a  fellow 
is  not  fit  to  live.    I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  an  account  of  him. 

193 — 195  Point  out  which  verbs  in  the  follo'\vin<^  sentences  are 
in  the  iudicative  mood,  and  which  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mood : — 

Oh  that  it  were  with  me  as  in  days  that  are  past.  How  gladly 
would  I  have  done  it.  He  did  so  gladly.  Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
wDl  I  trust  ia  him.  If  tliis  be  granted,  the  proof  easily  follows.  If 
this  were  true,  he  would  not  deny  it.  If  he  had  said  so,  I  should 
have  believed  him.  He  did  not  deny  it.  Unless  you  trj'  hard,  you 
will  not  succeed.  Though  hand  joiu  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not 
go  unp'unished.  I  could  not  open  the  door  when  I  tried.  I  could 
not  open  the  door  if  I  tried.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.  He  would  not  answer  me  when  I  called.  He  would  persist 
in  his  contumacy,  m  spite  of  all  I  could  say.  If  you  would  lend  me 
fifty  pounds,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you.  I  would  not  go,  even 
if  they  were  to  send  for  me.  If  that  really  hapjjened,  it  was  a  great 
calamity.  If  you  had  the  money  when  he  asked  for  it,  you  ought  to 
have  paid  him.  If  I  had  the  money,  I  would  give  it  to  you.  If  that 
was  the  case,  why  did  you  not  teU  me  P 

197-202  Point  out  when  the  imperfect  participle  is  used  in  the 
following  examples,  and  when  the  gerund : — 

I  see  a  man  riding  on  horseback.  A  man  passed  by,  running  at 
full  speed.  I  like  reading.  He  hates  lying.  A  lying  witness  ought 
to  be  punished.  He  gained  his  ends  by  using  false  pretences.  In 
keeping  thy  commandments  thf  re  is  great  reward.  The  officer  fell 
wliile  leading  his  troops  into  action.  See  yonder  bark,  struggling 
against  the  wind  and  tide.  The  centre  of  the  group  was  occupied 
by  a  figure  holding  a  globe.  We  fell  in  with  a  ship  sailing  to 
America.  "We  arrived  there  first  by  taking  a  shorter  route.  He  ia 
fond  of  improving  his  mind.  Ho  lives  by  begging  from  his  friends. 
He  went  about,  begging  from  his  friends. 

Make  ten  other  sentences  containing  gerunds  and  ten  con- 
taining imperfect  participles. 

206  Change  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  successively 
into  all  the  other  eight  primary  tenses,  without  altering  the 
voice  of  the  verb : — 

I  am  writing  a  letter.  He  sells  the  house.  We  spent  the  money. 
He  will  have  finished  his  task.  I  had  travelled  from  London  to 
York.  He  buys  com.  I  was  persuaded  to  give  him  permission. 
We  shall  be  attacked  by  robbers.  We  had  been  led  by  a  short  road. 
Are  you  learning  French  ?  Is  he  not  telling  a  falsehood  ?  The 
money  has  been  couuted. 


"^  ■'■-'  EXEKCISES. 

EXEECISES  ON  THE  ADVERB, 
THE  PREPOSITION,  AND  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

262 — -264  Write  down  in  separate  columns  the  simple  adverbs 
and  the  counective  adverbs  in  the  following  list: — 

Well,  now,  to-moiTow,  here,  v/hen,  where,  wherefore,  how,  there- 
fore, yet,  yes,  qiiicldy,  as,  so,  quite,  all,  however,  generally,  enoiigh, 
perhaps,  often,  early,  little,  twice,  very,  not,  namely,  above,  whither, 
then,  thither,  once,  immediately,  why,  thence,  whereon,  thus,  while, 
within,  that,  than,  wherein. 

264 — 270  Distinguish  the  connective  fi-om  the  interrogative 
adverbs  in  the  follou'ing  sentences,  and  point  out  the  verb 
which  each  adverb  qualiiiea : — 

When  did  you  arrive  ?  We  came  when  you  did.  Where  is  your 
brother  ?  I  will  tell  you  the  news  when  I  see  you.  How  do  you  do ': 
Yv'hence  did  y  u  get  that  report?  He  worked  whUe  we  played. 
He  asked  me  how  I  had  travelled.  Whither  are  you  gomg  ?  "Whence 
came  these?  W(^  visited  the  place  where  the  gi'eat  battle  was 
fought.  I  will  follow  you  whithersoever  you  go.  How  we  got  out 
again  I  scarcely  know.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  write 
sooner.  Why  do  you  tell  such  stories  ?  WTierever  he  lives  he  will 
be  happy.  We  came  directly  when  we  heard  you  call.  When  did 
you  liiid  it  ?  "Vv'hy  did  you  not  come  sooner  ?  How  can  one  believe 
him  ?  Wherefore  did  they  leave  the  town  ?  I  wUl  tell  you  why 
they  left.  Tell  me  how  you  arranged  the  matter.  "VVTiere  did  you 
lose  your  purse  ? 

269  Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  adjectives,  and  two  lines  under  the  adverbs  : — 

Do  not  speak  so  fast.  I  am  going  by  a  fast  train.  The  mill  is 
fast  by  the  brook.  He  is  a  fast  runner.  Go  on  faster.  Run 
quicker.  He  advanced  with  quicker  steps.  What  a  hard  lesson ! 
He  hits  hard.  The  tree  is  hard  by  the  pund.  He  tried  hard.  My 
bed  is  hard.  He  is  a  just  man.  We  were  just  starting.  He  did 
just  what  I  expected.  That  decision  was  right.  He  lay  right  across 
the  doorway.  They  advanced  right  up  the  hill.  Ho  is  the  worst 
boy  in  the  class.  He  writes  worst.  I  love  John  best.  He  is  my 
best  friend.  She  is  less  beautifid  than  her  sister.  He  received  less 
money.  He  is  the  most  studious  boy  I  ever  saw.  John  will  get  most 
praise. 

283,  284  Write  down  in  separate  columns  the  prepositions  that 
denote  place,  the  prepositions  that  denote  time,  and  the 
prepositions  that  denote  causality. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  prepositions  and  the 

words  that  are  governed  by  them,   and  state  in  each  case 

whether  the  prej)osition  marks  the  relation  of  a  tiring  to  a 

thing,  of  an  action  to  a  thing,  or  of  an  attribute  to  a  thing : — 

There  is  a  horse   in   the  meadow.     I    am    fond    of  music.     He 
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rejoices  in  iiiiiiuity.  A  man  ou  horsehnck  hns  jnst  passed.  He  is 
afraid  of  the  dog.  He  killed  the  man  with  a  sword.  Tliere  ia  a  man 
vrith  a  cocl^ed  hat.  He  is  meriy  without  being  rude.  Those  men 
quarrelleii  with  each  other.  They  bade  adieu  to  each  other.  Do 
not  stand  before  me.  Do  not  place  yoni-self  between  me  and  the 
hght.  He  is  just  in  all  hii?  dealiuKS.  Such  a  master  will  be  serv.'d 
with  readiness.  Ct>me  away  from  the  wiudow.  The  book  is  undei 
the  table.  I  see  a  book  und«r  the  table.  I  see  a  book  lying  undej 
the  table.  They  are  going  to  church.  Stand  behind  me.  G<t  ofl 
that  chair.  His  conduct  is  beyoud  oil  praise.  Do  not  come  neai 
me.     This  is  past  bearing. 

284  Distingtiisli  tte  propositions  from  tlie  adverbs  in  tlie  follow 
ing  sentences : — 

He  got  up  behind.  There  is  a  parrlen  behind  the  houpe.  Do 
not  big  behmd.  I  told  >ou  that  before.  He  deparfed  before  my 
ariival.  I  came  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  could  not  come  before 
'i'he  earth  turns  roui.d.  Run  round  the  table.  Open  that  box  , 
there  is  a  book  inside.  You  wiU  find  a  book  inside  that  box.  He 
repeated  that  over  and  over.  I  see  a  picture  over  the  chimiiey- 
pieee.  Sit  down.  He  ran  down  the  hill.  Run  afier  him.  That 
comes  after.  Go  along.  He  planted  a  row  of  trees  along  the  river. 
That  is  above  my  r^ach.  God  reigns  above.  He  is  beneath  my 
notice.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  saw  the  villages  lying 
beneath.  The  box  was  painted  within  and  without.  Ho  met  witli 
troubles  without,  i  nd.  That  is  the  lull  that  he  ran  down.  There  is 
the  church  which  we  go  to.  Yonder  is  the  viUage  that  he  comes 
from.  That  is  the  piece  which  I  cut  oS.  That  is  the  man  whom  I 
spoke  of.  That  is  tlie  servant  whom  I  packed  off.  Sing  me  the 
song  that  I  am  so  fond  of.  Heie  is  the  box,  but  v/here  is  the  book 
which  I  put  inside  ?  That  is  the  number  which  I  wrote  down. 
^V'bich  is  the  tree  that  you  climbed  up  P  He  knocked  down  the 
pillar  which  I  had  set  up. 

259,  &c.  "Write  out  the  following  examples,  and  draw  one  line 
under  the  prepositions,  two  under  the  adverbs,  and  thi'ee 
■under  the  conjunctions: — 

Though  I  am  poor,  yet  1  am  contented.  He  is  rich,  nevertheless 
he  is  mihappy.  They  are  poor,  because  they  are  extravagaut.  He 
is  industrious,  and  consequently  he  is  succe-sful.  The  tnan  is  neither 
wealthy  nor  wise.  I  believed,  thernfore  have  I  spoken.  Unlf-ss  you 
try,  you  will  not  succeed.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  aU  likewisn 
perish.  I  will  behave  so  as  to  phrase  my  parents.  As  you  say  so,  I 
must  believe  it.  Tell  me  why  you  did  that  P  \Miore  thou  dweUest, 
I  will  dvvell.  He  is  rich  and  also  generous.  He  eannot  but  grieve, 
for  he  has  lost  hia  be>t  friend.  I  do  not  care  wht-ther  you  go  or  st:iy. 
Since  you  say  so,  I  believe  it.  I  have  not  seen  him  smce  last  week. 
I  have  never  heard  of  him  since.  This  is  for  you.  I  honour  him,  for 
he  is  a  brave  man.  He  invited  me,  and  accordingly  I  went.  John 
came,  and  likewise  William.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  suffer  for  it. 
There  is  nobody  but  me  at  home.     You  may  go,  but  I  will  stay. 

143,  14S,  '2H8,  289     Point  out  when  that  in  the  following'  sentences 
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ia  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  when  it  ia  a  relative  pronoun, 
and  "when  it  is  a  conjunction : — 

He  said  that  he  had  not  done  it.  I  heard  that  he  had  arrived.  Look 
8t  that  star.  I  am  so  troubled  that  I  cannot  speak.  He  does  that 
that  he  may  vex  me.  He  is  the  very  man  that  I  want.  I  am  sure 
that  he  said  so.  That  is  certain.  He  is  so  lazy  that  he  never  does 
anything.  His  indignation  was  such  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 
I  am  sure  that  you  never  read  that  hook  that  I  gave  you  that  you 
might  study  it.  He  says  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in  that 
attempt.  I  am  afraid  that  he  says  that,  that  he  may  deceive  me. 
It  is  very  strange  that  none  of  them  heard  it.  He  went  to  London 
in  order  that  he  might  find  a  situation. 

Make  twenty  other  sentences  in  which  that  is  used  at  least 
twice  in  different  senses. 

362,  372  Distinguish  the  attributive  adjuncts  of  substantives  in 
the  following  examples  from  the  adverbial  adjuncts  of 
verbs : — 

I  see  a  horse  in  the  field.  He  gathered  the  piimroses  by  the  river. 
She  laid  the  bOok  on  the  table.  She  admired  the  book  on  the  table. 
I  caDed  on  my  neigh  boiur  who  lives  over  the  way.  Our  neighbours 
over  the  way  have  been  very  kind  We  rely  on  yoxu-  promise. 
Reliance  on  his  promises  is  useless.  Put  not  yoiu*  trust  in  princes. 
Do  your  duty  to  your  neighbour.  What  is  my  duty  to  my  neij^h- 
bour  p  He  adhered  to  his  determination  to  make  the  attempt.  He 
is  too  feeble  to  make  the  attempt.  He  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy 
the  house.  He  gave  him  his  best  wine  to  drink.  The  place  abounds 
in  good  water  to  drink.  He  has  neither  food  to  eat  nor  raiment  to 
wear.  Do  you  see  that  man  on  horseback '(  He  has  givMi  up  riding 
on  horseback.     He  rode  to  town  on  horseback. 

Analysis  of  Simple  Sentences. 

493  a  Divide  the  following  sentences  into  two  parts,  the  first  part 
consisting  of  the  logical  subject  {i.e.,  the  grammatical  subject, 
with  aU  the  adjuncts  belonging  to  it),  the  second  of  the 
logical  predicate  (i.e.,  the  verb  and  all  that  is  attached  to  it). 

The  old  church  has  fallen  into  mins.  The  brave  soldiers  defended 
their  post  to  the  last.  Fine,  warm  weather  followed  rain.  A  rich 
old  uncle  left  him  all  his  property.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
The  most  difficult  tasks  are  overcome  by  perseverance.  The  palace 
of  the  prince  was  set  on  fire.  A  horseman,  wrapped  in  a  huge  cloak, 
entered  the  yard.  The  rent  in  his  coat  was  made  by  an  old  naU. 
Tbe  laujjhing  children  sported  round  bis  knee.  Place  yourself  in 
my  situation.  The  horse,  terrified  by  the  lightning,  ran  away  at 
full  speed.     Dismayed  at  the  prospect,  they  beat  a  retreat. 

493  b  Take  the  preceding  sentences,  and  separate  the  grammatical 
subject  and  its  adjuncts  in  each.     Speciiy  also  of  what  th« 
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adjuncts  consist  (§  390).     Do  the  aaiuw  with  the  following 

examples : — 

The  owner  of  that  estate  is  a  fortunate  man.  The  man's  abject 
misery  moved  my  compassion.  A  man  on  horseback  passed  me. 
The  ancesioi'S  of  this  family  were  renowned.  Water  for  drinking 
WHS  very  scarce.  Disgusted  by  so  many  acts  of  baseness,  the  man's 
friends  all  deserted  him.  Does  your  uncle,  the  doctor,  know  of  this  ? 
Whence  did  the  author  of  that  book  get  his  materials  ?  Who  in  the 
world  told  you  that  ?  Every  finite  verb  in  a  sentence  must  have  a 
eufcjtrct.  John's  accoimt  of  the  affair  alarmed  me.  My  brother 
John  told  nie  that.  My  cousin,  the  inventor  of  this  machine,  is 
dead. 

Make  or  find  twelve  sentences  in  which  the  grammatical 
suhject  is  enlarged  (§  388),  and  state  in  each  case  of  what  the 
enlargement  consists. 

S  c  In  the  following  sentences  separate  the  logical  predicate  into 

its  component  parts  : — 

John  gave  me  a  shilling  yesterday  (§  372,  4).  I  met  the  man  in 
the  street.  I  saw  a  man  on  horseback*  just  now.  I  saw  the  occur- 
rence through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  To-day  I  shall  help  tlie  men 
mowing  the  barley.  I  shall  not  go  out  of  doors  all  day.  Did  you 
finish  your  Greek  exercise  during  my  absence  ?  Send  the  fellow  out 
of  the  house  directly.  I  desire  nothing  better.  I  desire  nothing 
more  ardently.  I  told  liim  my  opinion  pretty  plainly.  They  have 
already  tried  the  path  over  the  mountains.  He  has  already  returned 
me  all  the  money  Q  372,  4).  Why  have  you  kept  tliis  intelHgence 
so  long  fi'om  me  r 

493  d  Take  the  preceding  sentences,  and  separate  the  objects  of 
the  verbs  from  their  attributive  adjuucts.  Do  the  same  with 
the  following  sentences  : — 

We  heard  the  sound  of  the  horn  reverberating  among  the  rocks. 
Everybody  admu-es  John's  little  sister.  Who  has  not  admired  a 
noble  ship  sailing  over  the  waves  ?  Have  you  r<  ad  thia  author's 
last  work  yet  ?     The  man  struck  the  poor  Uttle  boy  on  the  head 

{6  372,  "2).  The  master  praised  the  boy  at  the  top  of  the  class 
\  362,4).  I  saw  a  soldier  on  horseback.  I  walked  through  the 
river  on  foot.  The  farmers  want  dry,  wai-m  weather  for  a  month. 
He  borrowed  fifty  pounds  for  a  year.  We  have  just  bought  a  calf 
a  month  old  This  general  has  just  terminated  a  war  of  ten  years' 
duration.     Do  you  see  that  horse  La  the  ujeadow  ? 

e  In  the  following  sentences  separate  the  complex  predicate 
into  its  component  parts,  and  specify  whether  the  complement 
is  a  Subjective  Complement,  an  Objective  Complement,  or  an 
Infinitive  Complement.     (See  §§  393,  395). 


Observe  that  this  does  not  indicate  where  the  act  of  seeing  tookplao*. 
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He  grew  rich  suddenly.  He  called  the  man  a  liar.  They  became 
very  poor.  The  wine  tastes  sweet.  I  am  not  happy.  He  is  called 
Jolin.  He  is  thought  ■wise.  We  do  not  tieem  the  nccurrence  un- 
fortunate. That  step  was  deemed  imprudent.  His  friends  thought 
him  insane.  The  number  cannot  be  reckoned.  He  <nglit  not  to 
say  so.  The  tradesman  ■w^as  declared  insolvent.  Notliing  is  more 
hateful.  Nothing  can  be  uiore  abominable.  I  wish  the  boy  safe 
back  again.  You  n^ay  play  in  the  garden.  You  must  not  touch 
that.  They  cannot  escaiie  The  pri.-;oner  was  declared  guUty.  We 
consider  this  course  expedient.  He  came  laughing  into  the  room. 
The  dog  ran  away  how  ing.  She  looks  very  pre;ty.  He  stod 
petrified  witli  horror.  We  are  wont  to  follow  our  own  inclinations 
too  much.  He  is  taid  to  have  poisoned  his  brother.  He  lives  happy 
enough  in  his  poverty.  His  threats  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
measures  adopted.    I  am  sure  of  pleasing  you  in  this. 

Make  a  sentence  "^tli  each  of  the  following  transitive  verbs, 
and  then  enlarge  the  predicate,  1.  With  an  object;  2.  With 
an  object  and  an  adverbial  adjunct.  Thus:  He  loves.  He 
loves  his  parents.     He  loves  his  parents  with  all  his  heart. 

Strike.  Speak.  Love.  Stretch.  Help.  Touch.  See  Lead. 
Draw     Hate.     Feel.     Slay.     Join.     Build.     Govern.     Raise. 

Take  the  sentences  formed  in  the  last  exercise,  and  enlarge 
the  object  in  each  with  two  or  more  attributive  adjuncts. 

493/,  494 — 505     Give  the   complete   analysis  of  the  following 
sentences : — 

No  complete  survey  of  the  country  having  been  made,  It  is  im- 
possible to  slate  accurately  the  amount  of  cultivated  land.  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  fuU  account  of  that  adventure  ?  Virtue  and  happiness 
go  hand  in  hand.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
1  must  decline  pronouncing  an  opinion.  Fidl  many  a  flower  is  born 
to  blush  unseen.  In  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  point,  we  must  be 
guided  solely  by  the  e-vidence  before  us  The  host  himself  no  longer 
shall  be  found  careful  to  see  the  mantKng  bh-s  go  round.  Teach 
erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain.  Downward  they  move,  a 
melancholy  band.  He  used  a  strong  stick  to  support  his  feeble 
steps.  I  have  experienced  nothing  but  kiLdness  at  his  hands.  We 
can  but  hope  for  the  best.  Tbere  is  norbing  but  roguery  to  be  found 
in  villainous  man.  There  live  not  three  good  men  unlianged  in 
England.  For  r.aine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well  contented_to 
be  there,  in  respc;ct  of  my  love  to  your  house.  Considering  all  this 
(§  283),  the  escape  of  so  many  is  astonishing.  Except  my  brother, 
no  one  was  in  the  room  at  the  time.  1  have  too  much  to  do  *  to  stay 
here.  He  did  not  give  the  boys  enough  to  eat.  I  am  doubtful  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  f 
euch  nonsense.    The  heat  of  the  cKmate  renders  it  almost  impossible 


•  To  do  forms  an  attributive  adjunct  of  much.     To  ttay  is  an  adverbial  adjunct 
of  have. 
t  To  under9(and.  See.,  is  in  appcuiitiou  to  it. 
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to  work.    I  left  him  almost  speechless.    I  found  this  flower  in  the 

hedge.  I  found  him  at  the  point  of  death.  Who  taught  you  those 
biid  manners  P  {§  372,  4).  Fill  me  the  goWet  full.  He  plucked  me 
ope  kis  doublet.  I  shou'd  blu.?h  to  he  o'erheard  and  taken  napping 
Bo  {§  192).  To  tell  you  the  tnith,  I  don't  beJieve  that  How 
Bweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  bank!  What  can  skill  avail 
us  ?  What  can  we  do  but  wait  ?  (§  505).  Wlio  but  a  fool  would 
talk  like  that?  (}  504).  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  rifh-poua 
(§  S7'2,  4).  I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  Wlio.^e  fault  was  tii.it  but 
his  own  r    How  like  a  fawuiug  publicua  he  looka! 


Analysis  of  Complex  Sentences 
1.  Sentence*  containing  Substantive  Clavuet, 

506 — 517     Analyse  the  following  sentences,  having  first  enclosed 

the  substantive  clauses  in  brackets : — 

I  know  that  your  story  cannot  be  time.  That  he  was  the  instigator 
of  the  crime  is  most  certain.  I  fear  thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  it. 
1  hence  it  is,  that  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love.  It  m  scarcely  to 
!e  expected  that  he  will  suo(  ecd  in  that  attemi^t.  Tell  me  how  old 
jou  are.  I  wish  to  know  when  this  message  was  delivered.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  you  ought  to  adopt  a  different  plan  The  fact  that  you 
vi.)uch  for  the  truth  of  this  siatement  is  enough  for  me.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion among  doctors  which  mode  of  treatment  is  the  most  successful, 
liut  that  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved the  story  ('5^  517).  He  told  me  he  knew  all  about  it  (^  406). 
I  will  spend  my  last  shilling  but  I  wUl  bring  him  to  justice  {^  403, 
ol7).  Tell  me  why  you  tliiiik  so.  Show  me  where  you  hid  yourself. 
1  n  case  you  succeed,  w  rite  to  me.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish  {^^^  283,  372,  5).  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  aU  thi.''. 
]  t  is  uncertain  what  the  rt-sult  will  be.  I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a 
Christian,  but  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity  he  lends  out  money 
gr  itis.  The  fact  that  he  was  insolvent  soon  became  known.  I  am 
rot  yet  so  old  but  I  can  learn.  Try  if  you  can  decipher  that  letter. 
ISy  Jacob's  etaft'  I  swear  I  have  no  mind  of  feas'ing  forth  to-night. 
It  must  be  ow^l<^d  he  is  a  most  entertaining  companion.  "What  his 
<  npacity  ia,  siguiiies  nothing.  Where  I  live  does  not  concern  you 
What  does  it  signify  how  rich  he  is  P  What,  signifies  what  weather 
we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like  ours  ?  Methinks  I  know 
that  handwriting  {^  514).  That  depends  upon  how  you  did  it.  O 
yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury,  that  I  did  kill  them  (^  510).  Anon 
methouaht  the  wood  began  to  move  (f  SH).  Thou  sure  and  fixm- 
."et  earth,  hear  not  my  bteps  wlJch  way  uhej  walk,  for  fear  the  verv 
etouua  prute  of  my  whereabout. 


2.  Sentences  containing  Adjective  Clauses. 

408 — 413,  518,  &o.  Analyse  the  following  sentences,  having  first 
enclosed  the  adjective  clauses  in  brackets : — 


^1^  aA_aJtCTSE8. 

That  is  the  man  who  stole  your  purse.  He  that  is  down  need  fear 
no  fall.  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare.  It* 
was  my  brother  who  told  me.  I  have  loit  the  money  you  gave  me 
h  409)".  "WTio  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.  Pay  the  man  what  you 
owe  hira  (§J  372,  4,  410,  610).  What  I  said  was  this.  AVhat  he 
wants  is  to  have  his  owt^i  way.  "What  was  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case?  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  to  you.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  man  who  could  do  thisp  The  reason  why  yoi 
cannot  succeed  is  evident  (^  408).  That  is  the  place  where  I  hid 
myself.  The  fortress  whither  the  defeated  troop.-j  had  lied  was  soon 
captured.  Blessed  is  he  whose  trans sressions  are  forgiven.  This  is 
the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used  ($  409).  We  can  never  recover  the 
time  we  have  mis-spent.  Where  is  the  book  I  gave  you  yesterday? 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day  as  after  sunset  fadeth  in 
the  west.  His  beha\'iour  is  not  such  as  I  like  (§  41 2).  God's  benison 
go  with  those  that  would  make  good  of  bad.  He  hath  a  wisdom 
that  doth  guide  his  valour  to  act  in  safety.  Who  can  advise  may 
Bpeak.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.  Who  was  the 
thane  lives  yet,  but  under  heavy  jiilKmr-nt  bears  that  life  which  he 
deserves  to  lose. 

3.  Sentences  containing  Adverbial  Clauses. 

414 — 442,  524 — 532  Analyse  the  following  sentences,  enclosing 
tlie  adverbial  clauses  in  brackets,  and  specifying  to  which  of 
the  various  classes  of  adverl)ial  clauses  they  belong : — 

I  will  tell  you  the  secret  when  I  see  you.  WTien  you  durst  do  it, 
then  you  were  a  man.  He  still  lay  where  he  fell.  He  was  so  altered 
that  I  did  not  know  htm  (§  528).  He  is  happy  because  he  is  con- 
tented. While  he  is  here,  we  shall  have  no  peace.  If  you  do  that, 
you  will  suiler  for  it.  I  must  not  give  you  the  book,  for  it  is  not 
mine.  He  will  go  to  ruin  unless  he  alters  his  conduct.  He  did  not 
pay  me  when  I  called  on  him,  because  he  had  no  money.  If  this 
account  is  true,  the  man  is  much  to  be  i)itied.  Whatever  may  be  the 
consequence,  I  -mil  do  what  I  have  said.  He  is  not  happy,  although 
he  is  so  rich  ;  for  his  only  son  has  taken  to  vicious  courses.  Wherever 
you  go,  I  will  follow  you  (§  530).  However  dangerous  such  a  course 
may  be,  it  is  the  only  one  that  we  can  adoxat.  I  will  walk  in  the 
garden  until  you  return  {§  5l6).  As  the  tree  falls  so  it  will  lie. 
He  left  the  room,  that  he  might  not  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  The 
mountain  is  so  high  that  there  is  always  snow  on  the  top  of  it  {§  5'28). 
The  higher  you  climb,t  the  wider  will  the  prospect  be  (§  270) .  She 
is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful.  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for 
aU  this,  if  I  escape  hanging  for  kilUng  that  rogue  t  A  plague  upon 
it  when  thieves  canuot  be  tia»e  to  one  another.   An  I  have  not  ballads 


•  In  sentences  of  this  Hnd  it  i«  equivalent  to  the  permm.  The  relative  clause  It 
In  the  attributive  rel  ition  to  it.    Compare  5}  3S7,  5U. 

t  This  adverbial  clause  qualifies  wider,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  th«  which  pre- 
cedes wider. 

t  Mind  that  for  killing,  &o.,  is  not  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  escape,  but  an  attrl" 
toutive  adjunct  of  the  substantive  hanging. 
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made  on  yon  all  and  sung  to  filthy  tunefi,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my 
poison.  When  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve,  we  would  spend  it 
m  some  words  upon  that  business,  if  you  would  grant  the  time.  So* 
I  lose  not  honour  in  seeking  to  augment  it,  I  shull  be  counselled. 
I  do  not  despair  of  the  future,  dark  as  it  appears  at  present.  ^Vhen 
I  am  determined,  I  always  listen  to  reason,  because  then  it  can  do  no 
harm.  "Wliat  signifies  asking,  when  there's  not  a  soul  to  give  you 
an  answer  ?  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook,  unless  the  deed 
go  with  it,  I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound,  while  you  perform 
your  antic  round.  The  lady's  fortune  must  not  go  out  of  the 
family ;  one  may  find  comfort  in  the  money,  whatever  one  does  in 
the  wife. 

In  the  following  examples,  substantive  clauses  contain  other 
clauses  within  them.  Enclose  the  containing  and  the  con- 
tained clauses  by  brackets  of  different  sorts.  Prefix  a  properly 
marked  letter  to  each  clause,  and  then  put  the  letter  that 
denotes  the  cmitaining  clause  before  that  which  denotes  the 
eontained  clause. 

He  heard  that  the  Helvetii  had  burned  all  the  com  except  what 
they  were  about  to  take  with  them  (§§  283,  372,  5,  521).  He  said 
he  would  return  the  book  when  he  had  read  it.  I  wish  the  boy  would 
finish  the  task  I  set  him.  Tell  me  how  old  you  were  when  your 
father  died.  \\Tio  told  you  that  I  built  the  house  which  you  see  ? 
But  that  my  foot  slipped  as  I  turned  the  comer,  I  should  have  won 
the  race.  He  fears  that  his  father  will  ask  Mm  where  he  has  been. 
But  that  I  told  him  who  did  it,  ho  would  never  have  known.  What- 
ever I  may  have  gained  by  folly,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  preven'' 
yoiir  losing  by  it.  Go  bid  thy  mistress  when  my  drink  is  rcadj 
she  strike  upon  the  bell.  Nor  failed  they  to  express  how  much 
they  praised  that  for  the  general  safety  he  despised  his  own.  Who 
but  felt  of  late  {§  522)  with  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
we  sunk  thus  low?  Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt  I  have 
observed  the  air  is  delicate. 

Deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  following  adjective  and 
adverbial  clauses,  which  contain  other  clauses  within  them : — 

The  person  who  told  you  that  I  said  so  is  mistaken.  The  child 
who  does  not  mind  when  he  is  spoken  to  must  be  punished.  He  is 
not  such  a  fool  as  I  thought  he  was  (^  412).  Scouts  were  sent  out 
who  were  to  see  in  what  direction  the  foe  had  retreated.  There 
are  men  who  care  not  what  they  say.  The  house  where  I  lived 
when  I  was  in  town  has  been  pulled  down.  The  man  who  does 
the  best  that  he  can  deserves  praise.  AVlioever  maintains  that  genius 
by  itself  can  accomplish  everytliing,  is  mistaken.  I  have  only  done 
what  I  told  you  I  would  do.  They  fear  what  yet  they  know  must 
follow.  The  time  approaches  that  will  with  due  decision  make  us 
know  what  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.      I  should 


•  So  qualifies  g?iaU  be  countelled,  and  the  clause  th»t  follows  <o  is  in  apposition  t« 
It,  and  explains  it.    It  Ib  thus  equiralent  to  a  hypothetical  clause.    See  $  440,  &o. 
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report  that  which  I  say  I  eaw.*  I  have  secret  reasons,  which  1 
fcrbear  to  mention,  because  you  are  not  able  to  answer  those  of 
which  I  make  no  secret.  The  time  has  been  that  when  the  brains 
were  out  the  man  would  die.  The  right  valiant  Banquo  walked  too 
late,  whom  t  you  may  say,  if  it  please  you,  Fleance  killed.  The  eighth 
appears,  who  beais  a  glass  which  ahows  me  many  more. 

In  tlie  following  examples  each  sentence  contains  a  Buh- 
ordinate  clause  whicli  contains  another  suhordinate  clause, 
which  in  its  turn  contains  a  third.  Bracket  and  analyse 
them. 

I  was  grieved  when  I  heard  how  he  had  obtained  the  char«u*ter 
which  he  bore  among  his  neighbours.  I  know  that  he  would  never 
have  spread  such  a  report  if  he  had  not  believed  what  your  brother 
told  him.  Men  who  see  clearly  how  they  ought  to  act  when  they 
meet  with  obstacles  are  invaluable  helpers.  I  will  not  excuse  yon 
unless  you  tell  me  who  it  was  who  was  the  author  of  that  statement. 
It  would  be  well  if  all  men  felt  how  surely  ruin  awaits  those  who 
abuse  their  gifts  and  powers.  It  was  so  hot  in  the  valley  that  we 
could  not  endm-e  the  garments  which  we  had  found  too  thin  when 
we  were  higher  up  among  the  mists.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  that  you  have  abandoned  the  design  which  you  mentioned  to 
me.  I  will  give  yon  no  more  money  till  I  see  how  you  use  what 
you  have. 

Contracted  Sentences. 

445,  449,  452  Fill  up  and  analyse  the  follo"wing  sentences  >— 

You  must  either  be  quiet  or  leave  the  room.  Neither  John  nor 
his  brother  was  present.  He  wrote  the  exercise  quickly,  but  well. 
He  pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  the  retreating  enemy.  The  man 
left  the  house,  but  soon  returned.  The  larynx,  or  rather  the 
whole  of  the  windpipe  taken  together,  besides  its  other  uses,  is  also 
S  musical  instrument.  Let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain  these 
eimple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train.  I  have  not  decided  whether  I 
will  go  or  not.  He  yields  neither  to  force  nor  to  persuasion.  It  is 
nncertain  whether  he  wrote  the  book,  or  not.  He  allowed  no  day 
to  pass  without  either  writing  or  declaiming  aloud.  So  will  fall  he 
and  his  faithless  progeny.  Whose  fault  ?  Whose  but  his  own  ? 
Ko  man  can  be  great  unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about 
pleasures  and  rewards  and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and 
painful.  Wiles  let  them  contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need, 
not  now.  "Who  knows  whether  our  angry  foe  can  give  it,  or  will 
ever?  If  you  pursue  this  course,  you  will  not  injure  me  but  you 
will  ruin  yourself.  Our  greatness  will  appear  then  most  conspicuous 
when  great  things  of  small,  useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
we  can  create.  Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome  the  noxiooB 
▼apour  of  these  raging  firea,  or,  inured,  not  f eeL 


•  The  eonstrnctlon  of  the  sentence  "  which  I  say  [that]  I  saw  "  ia  the  same  aa 
fiiat  of  'I  say  that  I  saw  thia." 
t  Bee  last  note. 
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453,  544,    &c.  Analyse    the  following    sentences,    having   first 
supplied  the  words  that  are  understood : — 

He  looks  08  stupid  as  an  owl.  He  ia  not  so  clever  as  his  brother. 
He  is  as  rich  as  his  brother.  He  is  richer  thiin  I  am.  To  prevaricata 
is  as  bad  as  lying.  He  is  not  so  wise  as  he  thinks.  I  had  rather  die 
than  endure  such  a  disgrace.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  suffer  nii-forcune  as 
to  deserve  it.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  and  hatred  therewith.  I  will  do  as  you  desire.  He  is  not  so  rich 
as  he  once  was.  He  is  better  to-day  than  yesterday.  It  is 
better  to  die  than  to  live  in  such  misery.  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  tell  him  my  secret.  This  is  better  than  if  we  had  lost 
everything.  He  looked  as  if  he  coiild  kill  me.  I'd  rather 
be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Roman.  He  UAd 
me  that  wisdom  was  better  than  wealth ;  as  if  I  did  not  know 
that  before.  I  wovdd  give  a  thousand  pounds  an  I  could  run  as  fast 
as  thou  canst.  I'U  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drt^p  in  the  du^t, 
but  I  will  raise  the  down-trod  Mortimer  as  high  in  the  air  as  this 
nnthankful  king.  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink  to  turn 
true  man  and  leave  the-e  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever 
chewed  with  a  tooth.  What  can  be  worse  than  to  dwell  here  driven 
out  from  bliss  ?  Rather  than  be  less,  h<^  cared  not  to  be  at  all.  For 
mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  be.- tow*  it  all  on  your  worship.  He  has  no  redeeming 
qualities  whatever.f  How  could  you  make  such  a  blunder  as  to 
suppose  I  did  it  ?  My  companion  understood  the  art  of  managing 
money  matters  much  better  than  I.  "What  if  I  don't  toll  you  ?  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  the  money  as  you.  You  will  comply  with 
my  wishes,  won't  you?  I  never  attend  to  such  requests  ;  do  you? 
His  wages  as  a  labourert  amount  to  twenty  shillings  a  week.  Tell 
me  which  is  the  better,  this  or  that.  He  accompanied  me  as  far  as 
to  the  end  of  the  street.  As  for  me,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  A?  to  your  proposal,  I  cannot  assent  to  it.  As  ?o  what  you 
teU  me,  it  passes  belief.  The  author  is  no  other  than  my  old  friend 
Smith  (J  264,  note).  With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre  I 
eang  of  chaos  and  eternal  might  {§  264,  note). 


•  Thp  infinitive  phrase  to  hestow,  &o.,  is  in  apposition  to  it,  the  object  of  find. 

t  In  full  :  "  'Wliatever  redeeming  qualitie.s  there  are." 

I  In  fuU  :  In  phrases  like  this,  as  introduces  an  elliptical  hypothetical  clause, 
the  connective  as  having  replaced  the  demoa^t^ative  so.  "  As  a.  labourer  "  i;^  ia 
full :  "As  (=  if)  he  is  a  labourer."  "  As  for  ma  "  i»  "  As  (=  if>  the  matter  is  iox 
me."    Bee  \\  412,  and  notes. 
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Flural. 

Neut. 

M.  F.  ^  iV. 

\>eet 

H          ^ 

\)ses 

Jiara  (|>aera) 

jjam  (l)aem) 

J)  am  (i>asm) 

pset 

ps^ 

]>S'\>^ 

Anglo-Saxon  Forms  of  some  Important  Words. 

1.  The  demonstrative  and  relative  pronoun  waa  thus  declined:— 

Singular. 
Mns.  Fern. 

Nom.       Be  (])e)  seo  (J>e6) 

Gen.         J)a38  ]>xto 

T)at.         )?am  (|)ferD)   Y-ere 
Ace.         })one  (j^sene)  }ia 

Abl.         jjy,  fe  

As  a  demonstrative,  this  pronoun  answered  to  the  Latin  is,  ea,  id, 

2.  There  was  another  demonstrative  word,  answering  to  the  Latin 
hie,  haec,  hoc,  which  was  declined  as  follows : 

Singular.  I  Plural. 

M.  F.  S[  N. 
t)as 
i)issa 
Jjisum 
pas 

3.  The  following  are  the  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns : — 


Ma». 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

J)e.s 

pens 

))is 

Gen. 

J)ise8 

l)i4se 

fises 

Bat. 

J:isum 

}»is8e 

pisum 

Ace. 

jjisne 

1)2,9 

J)is 

Abl. 

))e69 

J>e6a 

First  Person  Sing. 


Noin. 
Gen. 
Dot. 
Ace. 


10 

min 

me 

me  (mec) 


Second  Person  Sing. 

l>ln 

},o 

l»  (pec) 


Dual. 

git 


Plural. 


Third  Person  Sing. 
M.        F.  N. 

he        he6  hit 

his      hire  his 

him     hire  him 

hine    hi  (hig)    hit 

Plural. 
hi  (hi<r) 
hira  (heora) 
him  (heoni) 

hi  (hig) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  a  </««/ number 
in  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  that  the  Dative 
and  Accusative  forms  are  not  always  the  same.  The  a-enitive  plural 
ure  has  probably  lost  the  letter  n  ;  ouren  (for  of  us)  is  found  in  Wiclif . 
Chaucer  uses  theg  for  the  nominative  plural,  but  her  and  hem  for  thsir 
and  tJiem, 


Dual.  Plural. 

Nnm.  wit  we 

Gen.  uncer  Ore  (user) !  incer  eower 

B'lt.  unc  us  (ilsic)  I  ino  eow 

Ace.   unc  (unci  t)  us  |  inc  (incit)  eow  (e6wic) 
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4.  The  intearogative  pronoun  hwa  was  thus  declined : 


M. 


P. 


Xom. 

1iw4 

Oen. 

bvrees 

Dat. 

hw&m  (hwsem) 

Ace. 

hwone  (hweene) 

ML 

iV. 

h-sviet 

hwres 

hwara  (hwsem) 

hwaet 

hwi 


6. 


Declension  of  Nouns. 

FIEST  DECLENSION. 

(ITbuns  ending  in  ensenllal  a  and  e.) 


Kom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

All. 

Ace. 


;} 


Masc. 
nam-a 
nam  -an 


Singular. 
Fern. 
tung-e 
timo'-an 


Neut. 


-e 
-an 


Plural. 

{All  Genders.) 

-an 

-ena 


nam-an       tung-an       eag-an  -um 

nam-an       tung-an       eag-e  -an 

SECOND    DECLENSIOV. 

{Nouns  ending  in  a  Consonant,  and  Masculines  in  -e.) 


Kom 

Masc 
Sing. 
blind 

Plural. 
-as 

Fern 
Sing. 
eprsec 

Plural. 
-a 

Netit. 
Sing.         Plural. 
word          {as  ill  Sing.) 

Gen. 

hund-es 

-a 

sprsec-e 

\  -a 
(  -ena 

word-es           -a 

Dat. 
Abl. 

1  hnnd-e 
hund 

-um 

eprsec-e 

-um 

word-e            -uia 

Ace. 

-as 

sprjBC-e 

-a 

word        {is  in  Sing.) 

The  Third  Declension  presents  no  additional  forma  of  special  inx- 
portaaco. 

e.    Declension  of  Adjectives. 

Adjectires  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  word  had  their  three 
genders  declined  like  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  nouns  of 
the  first  declension. 

"When  not  preceded  by  a  definitive  word,  adjectives  were  declined 
aa  follows : — 


Singular, 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

M.andF.  Neut. 

Nom. 

god 

god 

g6d 

g6de           godu 

Gen. 

g6des 

g6dre 

godes 

godra         godra 

Dat. 

godum 

g6dre 

godum 

godum       godum 

Ace. 

godue 

g6de 

g6d 

gode          godu 

Abl. 

gode 

g6dre 

g6de 
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7.  Conjugation  of  Verbs. 

A.  Vbbbs  of  thb  Weak  Conjugatioh. 

First  Class. — Nerjan  {to  preserve). 

/«/.— nerjan.     Imp.  Fart. — nerjende.     Perf.  Part. — (ge)nered. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Pretent  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural. 

L  nerje  nerjatJ 

2.  nerest  nerjatJ 

3.  nereS  nerjatJ 


Preterite  Tetue. 
Sing.  Plural. 

1.  nerede  neredon 

2.  neredest  neredon 

3.  nerede  neredon 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense.  I  Preterite  Tense. 

Sing.         Plural,  Sing.         Plural. 

1,  2,  and  3.  iierje        nerjen  j  1,  2,  and  3.  nerede    neredet 

Imperative. — Sing.,  nere.     Plural.,  nerjaS. 

Second  Class. — Lufjan  {to  love). 

Inf. — lufjan.     Imp.  Part. — lufjende  'lufit^ende^. 
Per/.  Pari.— (ge)lufod. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plural. 

1.  lufje  (lufige)      lufjaS  (lufigeaS) 

2.1utast  lufjatJ  (lufigeaS) 

S.  luiaS  lutjatS  (lufigeaS) 


Preterite  Tense. 
Si»g.  Plural. 

1.  lufode  lufodon 

2.  lufodest  Infodon 

3.  lufode  lufodou 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 

Sing.         Plural. 
1,  2,  and  3.  luljo         lufjen 

(lutige)     (luligen; 

Imperative. — Sing.,  lufa.     Plural.,  lufjatJ. 


Preterite  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural. 

1.  lufode  lufoden 


Third  Class. — Hyran  {to  /tear). 

Inf. — hyran.     Imp.  Part. — h^rende.     Perf.  Part. — (gu)liyred. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Preterite  Tenat.. 
Sing.  Plural. 


Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural. 

1.  hyre  liJTaS 

2.  byrest  hJTaS 
8.  hJT^S                hyraO 


1.  hiTde  liyrdon 

2.  hjTdest  hyraon 
8.  hyrde                    hyrdoo 
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8uhjunetiv»  Mood, 

Present  Tense, 
Sing.      Flural. 
1,  2,  and  3.  h^re      hyren 


Preteiite  Tense, 

Sing.         Flural. 
\,  2,  and  3.  hyrde      harden 


Inf.- 


B.    YSBBS  OP  THB  StECNO  COSTJITOATIOH. 

Niman  [to  take). 
-niman.     Imp,  Tart. — niiuende.     Ferf.  Fart. — (ge)nnmeik 
Indicative  Mood. 


fi-esent  Tense. 

Preterite  Tense. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

1,  nime 

nimatJ 

1.  nam 

namon 

2.  nimest 

nimatif 

2.  name 

nAmon 

3.  nimeS 

nimad 

3.  nam 

n^mon 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural, 

\,  2,  and  3.  nime        nimen 


Preterite  Tense. 
Sing.         Plural, 
\,  2,  and  3.  name      u4meB 


Cre6pan  {to  ereep). 
Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural. 

1.  creope  creopatS 

2.  crypst  creopaS 
S.  cryptJ  creopaS 


Preterite  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural, 

1.  creap  crupon 

2.  crupe  crupon 

3.  creap  crupou 


The  Verb 'to  be'  (See  §  251). 
Inf. — bedn.,  wesan.     Imp.  Part. — wesende.     Perf.  Part. — (ge)we8ea 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 

Sing. 
Plural, 

1 

( be<5m  (bed) 

\  eom 

1  be6« 

<  sindon  (sind-) 

f  aron 

2 
bist  (byst) 
eart 
beoiS 

sindon  (sind) 
area 

Preterite  Tense, 

8 

b^ 

i«  (ys) 

beoS 

sindon  (sind) 
aron 

Sing. 
Plural. 

1 
waes 
wseron 

2 
wsere 
■Wffiron 

8 

wass 
woiron 
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Suhjuneiive  Mood. 


Present  Tente, 

Sing. 
Plural. 

1 

/be6 

J  sie  (st,  8e6) 

I  wese 

i  be6n 

1  sien  (sin) 

(  wesen 

2 

be6 

sie  (st,  Be6) 

wese 

bedn 

slen  (stn) 

wesen 

a 

be« 

ste  (st,  sedy 

wese 
bedn 
sieu  (sin) 
wesea 

Preterite  Tense. 

Sing. 
Plural. 

wsere 
waeren 

w^re 
WEeren 

Imperative. 

wSre 
wseren 

Sing. 
Plural. 

be6 
bo65 

wes 
wesa^J 

The  foregoing  are  the  leading  inflections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Firei 

Period  of  English.     (See  Freliminary  Notice,  p.  o.) 

In  the  Second  Period  we  find  a  weakening  of  the  broad  vowels  («,  o, 
and  m)  in  suffixes  to  e,  and  a  tendency  to  drop  some  suifixes  altogether. 
The  use  of  -es  as  a  plural  suSix  increases.  Es  also  begins  to  be  used  as  a 
genitive  suffix  in  feminine  nouns.  Some  suflixes  properly  belonging  only 
to  particular  declensions  begin  to  be  used  indiscriminately  in  aU.  In 
adjectives  of  the  strong  declension  suffixes  do  not  always  appear  in  their 
full  form.  In  the  weak  declension  they  are  often  replaced  by  -e,  a 
change  which  in  the  Northern  dialect  appUed  to  the  strong  declension  as 
well. 

The  inflections  of  the  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun  se,  seo,  \>cet  (now 
\>e,  ]>co,  ]>est)  are  sometimes  dropped,  so  that  we  get  an  uninflected  form 
the,  which,  as  a  demonstrative,  is  the  modem  definite  article.  The 
neuter  rexutive  thet  or  that  was  used  with  antecedents  of  any  gender. 

In  verbs  the  gerundial  infinitive  often  ended  in  -en  or  -e,  instead  of 
•enne  or  -arine,  in  place  of  which  -inde  is  also  foimd.  Shall  and  will 
began  to  come  into  use  as  ordinary  auxiliaries.  The  old  prefix  ge  of 
perfect  participles  was  weakened  to  t,  and  frequently  dropped,  as  was 
also  the  -n  of  the  suffix. 

The  simiolification  of  the  grammar  la  especially  observable  in  the 
Northern  dialect. 

The  Third  Period  exhibits  a  continued  weakening  of  the  old  forms, 
spoken  sounds  and  theLr  written  representatives  being  both  in  an  un- 
settled state.  The  influence  of  two  opposed  systems  of  aco«iituation  is 
traceable  (J  27) ;  grammatical  and  natuial  gender  begin  to  coincide,  and 
differences  of  declension  connected  with  difEerences  of  gender  cease. 

In  nouns  the  inflections  have  dsvindled  down  to  the  plural  suffix  -»,  -*«, 
-is,  or  -ys,  used  without  regard  to  gender  or  ancient  modes  of  declension 
(-e»j  being  however  still  used  in  a  large  number,  and  a  few  plurals  being 
formed  by  the  siiITixes  er,  re,  or  e,  or  by  a  change  of  vowel)  ;  the  ordinary 
genitive  suffix  -a,  -es,  or  -is  (cmiou.sly  dropped  in  the  case  of  the  family 
names /a<A«r,  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  of  several  feminine  aoius, 
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but  found  in  phiral  gcnitiveB  like  tnennrt) ;  and  tho  oocasionjJ  geuitive 
plural  BufSx  -ene.  Traces  of  a  dative  singular  In  -€  are  still  found.  Both 
cases  are  often  expressed  by  means  of  prepositions. 

In  adjectives  tho  only  suiBx  is  -e,  which  is  used  partly  after  demon- 
stratives, and  partly  to  denot-e  the  plural.  The  duals  of  the  personal 
pronouns  disappejir.     Sche,  sho,  or  ho,  replaces  the  feminiue  ?no. 

As  regards  verbs,  various  strong  verbs  get  the  weak  inflection  ;  -*  In 
the  first  pereon  lingular  present  is  often  dropped,  and  in  the  second  -eit 
is  sometimes  changed  to  -ist  or  -yst.  In  the  plural  -ath  or  -eth  is  some- 
times replaced  by  -en,  of  which  the  -«  is  sometimes  dropped.  In  the 
preterite  of  the  strong  conjugation  the  change  of  vowel  which  marked 
tho  second  person  singular  and  the  plural  disappears,  and  the  suffix  -est 
or  -ist  comes  in  to  mark  the  second  person  singular  in  this  tense  as  well 
as  in  the  present.  Sometimes  -e»  is  found  for  -est.  The  n  of  the  plural 
is  sometimes  dropped,  and  is  rarely  used  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  In 
weak  verbs  -ed  replaces  -od,  where  the  latter  termination  had  been  used. 
The  final  n  of  the  infinitive  is  commonly  dropped,  so  that  the  mood  ends 
in  -e.  The  g  or  j  of  the  connecting  syllable  in  such  Anglo-Saxon  verbs 
as  lujjan  or  lufigan  was  sometimes  retained  in  the  form  of  t  or  y,  giving 
rise  to  such  infinitives  as  makie,  ansiverye.*  The  paHicipial  suffix  -inde 
or  -ynd  is  often  reislac^d  by  -iny  or  -y>ig. 

In  the  Fourth  Period,  the  Midland  section  of  the  Northern  dialect 
becomes  predominant.  In  nouns  the  dative  sufiix  entirely  disappears. 
Plurals  in  -»n,  or  with  a  modified  vowel,  become  merely  exceptional  cases. 
Tlie  names  of  relationship  {father,  mother,  &c.)  are  less  commonly  used 
without  their  genitive  sullis;.  The  inflections  of  adjectives  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  period.  Tlie  stdistantive  X!se  of  the  genitive 
cases  of  the  pronouns  disappears,  the  possessive  sense  being  expressed 
by  the  pronominal  adjectives,  and  all  other  senses  by  means  of  preposi- 
tions. They  {thei)  is  used  for  the  nominative  plural  of  the  demonstra- 
tive of  the  third  person,  but  here  and  hem  stUl  maintain  their  ground  as 
geuitive  and  dative.  The  plural  tho  (=  those)  is  still  sometimes  used. 
The  sliort  iona-I  (often  written  t)  for  ich  or  ic,  though  found  in  the 
preceding  period,  becomes  more  common  in  this. 

In  verbs  the  Weak  Conjugation  becomes  ir.ore  and  more  common. 
The  jDlural  sufBx  -eth  is  usually  replaced  by  -en,  the  n  of  which  is  often 
dropped.  In  the  imperative  mood  the  suffix  -eth  is  usiiaUy,  but  not 
invariably  employed.  As  the  period  advances,  the  infinitive  more  and 
more  frequently  drops  its  siilfix. 

E  is  a  common  adverbial  termination.  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
period,  tMs  is  one  of  settlement  and  reconstruction. 

In  accentuation  a  reaction  against  the  French  system  sets  in,  and 
numerous  French  words  are  brought  under  the  laws  of  the  English 
Bj'stem. 

The  Fifth  Period,  that  of  Modern  English,  is  markeS  by  a  still  further 
simplification  of  the  accidence,  and  the  gradual  settlement  of  the 
orthography  and  accentuation  oif  words,  resulting  in  that  form  of  the 
language  which  is  now  in  vogue. 

*  In  Soiuersetahiie  Boob  infinitives  aa  teuiy,  reapy,  nvriy,  are  still  heard. 
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bard 

crag 

basket 

crowd  1 

barrow 

cudgel 

bog 

dainty 

bran 

dam 

tfimp 

flannel 

button 

fleam 

bug-bear 

Saw 

eabia 

funnel 

dout 

fur 

col)le 

glen 

cock-boat 

goblin 

I.  A  List*  of  some  Celtic  Words  preserved  in  Engliah. 

crock-ery  gown  lath  mg 

griddle  mattock         size 

e)    gruel  mesh  smooth 

gfTumble         mop  soak 

gyve  muggy  Bolder 

hawker  pail  tackle 

hem  pan  tall 

hog  peck  tinker 

knell  pitcher  trudge 

knock  rail  welt 

knoll  rasher  whip 

lad  ridge  wicket 

laas  rim  wire 

The  following  geographical  names  are  of  Celtic  origin  : — Rivers  : — 
Avon,  Dee,  Don,  Ouse,  Severn,  Stour,  Thames,  Trent.  Hills  : — Cheviot, 
Cliiltem,  Grampian,  Malvern,  Mendip.  Islands  : — Arran,  Bute,  Man, 
Mull,  Wight.  Counties : — Devon,  Dorset,  Kent.  Towns  : — Liverpool, 
Penrith,  Penzance. 

The  following  Celtic  elements  are  found  in  some  geographical 
namesf : — Aber  (mouth  of  a  river),  as,  'Aberdeen,  Al:«r-brothwick, 
Aber^vick  (Berwick);'  Auchin  (field),  as  'Auchindoir,  Auchiideck ;' 
Ard  or  Aird  (high,  projecting),  as,  '  Ardnamuchan,  Ardrishaig ;' 
Bal  (village),  as,  'Balmoral ;'  Ben  or  Jfew  (mountain),  as,  '  Ben  Nevis, 
PenmaenmawT ;'  Blair  (field  clear  of  wood),  as,  '  Blair  Athol ;'  Brae 
(rough  ground),  as,  '  Braemar  ;'  Caer  (fort),  as,  '  Caerleon  (Carlisle) ; 
Combe  or  Comp  (valley),  as,  '  Compton,  ILfracombe,  Appuldurcombe ;' 
Bun  (hill),  as,  '  the  Downs,  Dumbarton ;'  Inch  (island),  as,  '  Inch- 
keith,  Inchcape ;'  Inver  (mouth  of  a  rivor),  as,  '  Inverness,  Inverary ;' 
Kill  (cell,  chapel),  'Kolmamock;'  Lin  (deep  pool),  'Litdithgow, 
King's  Lynn;'    Llan  (church),  '  Llandaff,  Launceston ;'   Tre  (town), 

*  Coventry  (town  of  the  convent),  Oswestry ;'  Strmth  (broad  valley), 

*  Strathfield^aye.' 

II.    Scandinavian  Words  and  Elements  in  English. 

Tlie  most  important  of  these  are  found  in  some  geographical 
names  J : — 

ark      )  (temple  or  f  Arkhokn  bock  (brook),  Caldbeck 

argh  )      altar)       ( Grimsargh       by  (town),  Whitby 

•  ThLs  lUt  is  mainly  extracted  from  a  longer  one  given  by  Mr.  Oamett  in  the 
'Transaciiona  of  the  Philological  Society,'  vol  i..  p.  171 
t  See  Angus,  Handb'Xik,  &c.,  p   18;  Itaiii,  English  Grammar,  p.  124 
X  This  li^t  18  taken  frooi  a  lar^^er  one  gives  by  Dr.  Adaois  {Bag.  Lang.  p.  6.) 
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dal  (valley),  Dalby 

ay,a(island),{0rlm2 

fell  (rocky  hill),  Sea wf ell 
ford    j  ,  Seaford 

forth  }    (Inlet)  {  Seaforth 
firth  )  iHolmfirth 

force  (waterfall),  Micldeforce 

gill  (valley),  Onuesgill 


holm  (island),  Langholm 

ness  (headland),  Skipneas 

Bcar  (steep  rock),  Scarborough 

ekip  (ship),  Skipwith 

tbing  )  /  1  t        ^    I  rhinjrwaU 

ding   )      '"^^  (DingwaU 

toft  (small  field),  Lowestoft 
with  (wood),  Langwith 


III.  Elements  handed  down  from  tho  Anglo-Saxon 

stage  of  English. 
[Nothing  more  is  attempted  here  Uiu,ii  a  brief  classification,  with  a 
few  examples.] 

1.  The  pronouns,  numerals,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  adjectives 
of  irregular  comparison,  and  the  auxiliary,  defective,  and  (so-called) 
irregular  verba. 

2.  Monosyllabic  derivatives  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  root 
vowel  or  of  the  fijial  consonant,  as  ditch  (from  dir/),  bless  (from  Hiss) 
and  the  majority  of  the  words  formed  by  strictly  Enirlish  suffixes. 

3.  Most  woi'ds  denoting  common  natural  ul ijoc ts and  phenomena, as — 


cloud 

evening 

light 

Sliver 

sun 

dale 

flood 

moon 

snow 

thunder 

da^vn 

groiind 

morning 

8])iing 

water 

day 

heat 

night 

star 

wind 

dew 

hm 

noon 

stone 

world 

earth 

ice 

rain 

stream 

winter 

east 

iron 

BCA 

summer 

year 

«SS 

lead 

4.  "Words  relating  to  i 

the  family,  household,  and  farm,  as — 

brother 

bath 

door 

chaff 

scythe 

child 

beam 

dough 

cheeaa 

wheat 

daughter 

bed 

home 

com 

ash 

father 

bolster 

hearth 

cow 

beech 

friend 

besom 

kettle 

delve 

beiry 

husband 

bread 

loaf 

harvest. 

brick 

kin 

brew 

oven 

hay 

fir 

mother 

broth 

roof 

hemp 

grass 

sister 

cloth 

thatch 

honey 

oak 

wife 

comb 

barley 

milk 

oats 

widow 

cook 

bam 

plough 

tree,  Sco, 

bake 

cradle 

calf 

rake 

6.  The  names  of  most  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  aa — 

beard 

brain 

car 

foot 

heel 

body 

breast 

eye 

hair 

knee 

bone 

breath 

finger 

hand 

leg 

bosom 

brow 

fist 

heart 

lip 

blood 

chin 

flesh 

head 

mouth. 
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6.  The  names  of  cominoii  animals,  as — 


ape 

dove 

hare 

man 

mddock 

bear 

fish 

hawk 

owl 

throstle 

bee 

foal 

horse 

ox 

tui-tle 

beetle 

fowl 

hound 

sheep 

weevil 

bird 

fox 

lamb 

raven 

worm 

deer 

goose 

lark 

7.  Terms  for  common 

qualities  and 

actions,  as — 

bold 

high 

ask 

buy 

find 

blind 

low 

hear 

chaffer 

fly 

bright 

holy 

bid 

chew 

get 

broad 

hot 

bind 

come 

give 

cold 

old 

bite 

dip 

go 

dark 

quick 

blaze 

do 

have 

dead 

rough 

bleach 

drink 

kill 

deaf 

sock 

blow 

eat 

love 

good 

smooth 

bring 

fear 

look 

hard 

pretty 

bum 

fill 

make,  &0. 

8.  Names  of 

common 

things — weapons,  tools,  clothes,  &c. — 

a-wl 

bridge 

hat 

name 

bow 

bank 

food 

knife 

ship 

arrow 

book 

fire 

meat 

sword 

bill 

boat 

hook 

nail 

spear 

rv.    The  Classical  Element  in  English. 

The  greater  part  of  the  abstract  terms  in  English,  and  words  rela- 
ting to  religion,  law,  ecience,  and  literature,  are  of  Latin  or  Greek 
jrigln.  Most  words  of  three  or  more  syllables  are  of  classical  origin, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  those  of  two  synables,  the  exceptions 
being  mostly  words  formed  by  English  sufiixes,  from  monosyllabio 
roots.  Most  monosyllabio  words  in  English  are  of  Teutonic  origin, 
but  many  are  derived  from  Latin  an-d  Greek,  the  greater  part  having 
Bome  to  us  through  the  French.*  The  following  bolonsr  to  this 
slass  +  : — 
ace  {as)  aunt  (amita)  brace  (brachiiim) 

age  [aetaticum).  Old       bail  (bnjulus)  brief  (brevis) 

Fr.  edage)  babn  (balsamum)  broach  (brochus) 

aid  (adjutum)  base  (bassus)  bull  (bulla) 

aim  (aestimaxe)  '  beast  (bostia)  cagej  (cavea) 

air  (aer)  beef  (boves)  camp  (campus) 

aisle  (ala)  blame  (Wasphemia)      cane  (canna) 

alms  (eXfTifioavirri)  boil  (biillire)  car         ) 

arch  (arcus)  boon  Qjonus)  carry     \  (carms) 

ark  (area)  bowl  (bulla)  charge ) 

•  It  1b,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  wovd  t-ikcn  from  tbe  French 
larguafre  is  necessarily  of  classical  origin.  Some  writers  fijrget  that  the  Frauks 
■nd  Normans  were  of  Teutonic  orltrln. 

+  The  words  from  which  they  are  derived  are  appended.  Those  in  italics  are  of 
a  rxist-classical  &ee. 

I  The  change  of  a  ^  j>,  or  •  between  vowels  Into  the  aound  of  soft  ff  U  found  Is 
Mveral  words. 
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cape  ^capntt 
cash  (capsa) 
cease  (cessai«) 
chafe  rcalefacoro) 
chain  (catena) 
chalk  (calx) 
chair  (cathedra) 
chance  (caderitia) 
chant  (can  tare) 
charm  (carmen) 
chase  (cup ti are) 
chief  (caput) 
clang  (olaiisror) 
claim  (olaiuare) 
coast  (costa) 
coin  fcuneus) 
cook  (coquus) 
coop  (cupa) 
couch  (collocare) 
count  fcomes) 
count  (computare) 
core  (cor) 
cork  (cortex) 
cost  (constaro) 
coy  (quietus) 
crape  (crispua) 
cup  (cupa) 
croak  (crooitare) 
cue  (cauija) 
cull  (collig-ere) 
dame  (domiua) 
date  (datum) 
daunt  [domitare) 
dean  (decanus) 
die  {dadus) 
desk  )  /J.        » 
dish  1  ^•^^«*'^) 
dose  (5o(Tiy) 
doubt  (dubitare) 
drese  (dirigere) 
due  (debitum) 
duke  (dux) 
face  (faeies) 
fail  (fallo) 
fair  (feria) 
faith  (fides) 
fan  (v annus) 
fay  (fata) 
feast  (festus) 
feat  (factum) 


fei^  (fmg«re) 
fence  (de-fenaum) 
fierce  (ferus) 
fife  (pipare) 
fig  (ficus) 
file  (filum) 
flame  (flamma) 

J"*^    }(flor-es) 
flower  I  ^  ' 

flute  (flatus^ 

foil  (folium) 

force  (fort  is) 

forge  (fabrica) 

found  (t'uudtro) 

fount  (fons) 

frail  (fragLlis) 

frock  (floecus) 

frown  (frons) 

fruit  (fnictus) 

fry  (frigere) 

fuse  (fuudere) 

glaive  (gladius) 

glut  (glutire) 

gorge  (gurges) 

gout  (gutta) 

gourd  (cucurbita) 

grant  {credeiitare) 

grease  (crassua) 

grief  (gravis) 

gross  (grossua) 

gulf  {koKttos) 

heir  (heres) 

host  (hospit-) 

hulk  (6Xkoj) 

inch  (uncia) 

jaw  (gabata) 

jest  (gestura) 

jet  (j actum) 

join  Q'ungo) 

joy  (gaudium) 

juice  (jus) 

lace  (laqueus) 

lease  (laxare) 

liege  [leaius) 

lounge  (longns) 

mace  (massa) 

mail,  armour  (macula, 

mesh) 

male  (masculojs) 

mass  (raissa) 


mJx  (mlsoeo) 
mool  C"""''"') 
mop  (mappa) 
mount  (mous) 
niece  (neptis) 
noise  fnoxia) 
no  an  (nomMi) 
nurse  (nutrix) 
ounce  (uncia) 
pace  (pa-ssua) 
pain  (poena) 
paint  (pingere) 
pair  (par) 
pale  (paUeo) 
paunch  (pantex) 
pay  (pacare) 
peace (pax) 
peach  (persica) 
pierce  (pertusum) 
place  (platea) 
plait  (plectere) 

Pj^^J(placihim) 

plum  (prunura) 
plunge  {pluDibicare) 
point  (punctum) 
poise  (pensum) 
poor  (pauper) 
porch  (porticus) 
pound  (pondiia) 
praise  (pretiare) 
pray  (precari) 
preach  (prsedicare) 
prey  (praeda) 
priest  (presbyter) 
print  (promere) 

: '    \  (pretium) 
price  )  ^^  ' 

proof  (probare) 

push  (puis are) 

quire  (chorus) 

quite  (quietua) 

ray  (radius) 
rear  (retro) 
rest  (rest  are) 
rill  (rivulus) 
river  (ripanua) 
roll  (rotulus) 
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round  (rotnudus) 
rule  freg-ula) 
safe  (salvTis) 
sage  (sapiens) 
saint  (sanctiia) 
sauce  (salsus) 
scan  (scandere) 
scent  (sentire) 
scarce  [ex-ncarptuA 
ecourgo  (oorrigero) 
seal  (sigillum) 
search  {circare) 
seat  (sedes) 
short  (curtus) 
siege  (assedium) 
sir  (senior) 
sluice  (exclusis) 
soar  {exaurai-e) 
soil  (solum) 
sound  (sonxis) 
source  (siirgere) 


space  (spatiura) 

spice  (species) 
spoil  (spoliuni) 
spouse  (sponsusj 
sprain  (eiprimo) 
•spy  (specio) 
squad,  square  (ex- 

quadrare) 
stage  {staficus\ 
stain  (stinguo) 
ei  rain  (stringo) 
strange  (extraneus) 
strait  (strietus) 
street  (strata) 
sue,  suit  (sequor) 
sure  (securusj 
taint  (tuictu.s) 
task  (taxare) 
taste  {tdxitare) 
taunt  (temptare) 
tense  (tempua) 


tept  (testis) 
toast  (tostus) 
toll  (telonium) 

treat  (tractare) 
try  (terere) 
time  (tonus) 
vault  (voluta) 
vaunt  {viiiiilurs) 
veal  (^-itulus) 
veil  (velum) 
vice  (vitium) 
view  (^-idere^ 
void  (viduiis) 
voice  (vox) 
vouch  (vocare) 
vow  (votiuu) 
wa^te  (vastus) 


The  above  list  does  not  inclu  de  r  large  number  of  monusyUaWea, 
the  Latin  origin  of  which  is  obvious,  such  as  cede  {redo),  long  {lumjus), 
&c.  Some  of  the  less  obvious  et\Taologies  are  taken  from  Miiller'a 
admirable  "  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Englisclien  Sprache." 

Besides  words  like  the  above,  whiua  with  many  others  have  bee« 
distinctly  imported  from  the  classical  languages  into  English,  there 
are  numerous  instances  in  which  a  word  or  root  is  common  to  several 
of  the  Aryan  languages,  vrithout  having  been  borrowed  by  any  one 
from  another,  all  having  received  the  word  in  common  from  some  more 
primitive  source.  In  tracing  the  variations  which  such  words  assume, 
a  very  remarkable  relation  between  the  consonants  is  found,  which  Ib 
commonly  known  as  'Griium's  Law.'  The  substance  of  the  following 
statement  of  this  law  is  taken  from  Max  Miiller  (LecL  ii.  199,  &c.) 
and  Helfenstein  (Comp.  Or.,  p.  99). 

If  the  same  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  (1)  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  &c.,  (2)  in  Gothic  or  the  Low  German  dialects,*  and  (3)  in  Old 
High  German,  then  I.  When  the  first  class  have  an  aspirate,!  the 
second  have  the  corresponding  soft  check  (i.e.,  flat  or  middle  mute), 
the  third  the  corresponding  hard  check  (i.e.,  sharp  or  lliin  mute). 
IL  When  the  first  class  have  a  soft  check  {flat  or  middle  mute),  we 
find  the  corresponding  hard  check  {sharp  or  thin  mute)  in  the  second 
class,  and  the  corresponding  aspirate  in  the  third.  IIL  When  tbe 
•  Of  whl<^  KQKlUh  iB  oDe.  •  S««  » »  18,  Id, 
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6r8t  class  have  a  hard  consonant  [sharrt  or  thin  mute),  the  second 
have  tiie  aspirate,  and  the  third  the  soft  check  {,Jlat  or  middle  mute). 
In  this  third  section  of  the  rule,  however,  the  law  holds  good  for  Old 
High  German  only  as  regards  the  dental  series  of  mutes,  the  middle 
(or  flat)  guttural  being  generally  replaced  by  h,  and  the  middle  (or 
flat)  labial  by/.* 

The  three  branchrj.M  of  tha  law  given  above  may  be  easily  remem- 
bered in  the  following  way  : — Take  a  circular  disc  of  cardboard,  and 
mark  on  it  thr^e  ladii,  inclined  each  to  each  at  an  angle  of  120°. 
Mirk  thf'se  '•adii  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  corresponding  respectively  to  the 
tl jee  cl?53ef  of  languages  above  referred  to — (I)  denoting  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  La+m,  &c.  •  (2)  denoting  Gothic  and  Low  German  dialects 
(including  English/;  and  (3)  denoting  Old  High  German.  Place  the 
disc  on  a  sbaet  of  pa(.ei,  xnA  vfriie  Aspirate  opposite  the  end  of  radius 
(1),  Middle  or  F'ol  opposite  the  end  it  radius  (2),  and  Th'm  or  Sharp 
opposite  the  end  of  radius  (3).  iTie  disc  may  be  shifted,  so  that 
radius  (1),  instead  of  pointing  to  Asjnrate,  may  point  to  the  other 
two  classes  of  mutes  in  succession.  In  each  position  of  the  disc,  each 
radius  will  point  to  the  class  of  mutes  that  may  be  expected  to  cha- 
racterize any  word  that  is  ximmon  to  all  three  classes  of  languages, 
provided  that  one  radiu?  points  to  the  class  of  mutes  which  the  word 
in  question  exhibits  in  that  ^roup  of  languages  which  that  radius 
represents. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  application  of  this  law : — 


•1 

Greek. 
XV" 
x6proi 

Latin. 

(h)anser 

heri 

hortufl 

Samleril. 
t 

hansa 

hyaa 

Enplish. 
\Ang.  Sax^ 
yoose 

t;estraudaeg 
garden 

Oothie. 

gans 

gistra 

garda 

GUI  High 
Oerma  u. 

kans 

kestar 

karto 

2. 

'Bvydrijp 

Ovfja 

eip 

BapfftTr 

fera 

dhrish 

daughter 
door 
deer 
dare 

daughtar 
danr 
dins 
ga-daur- 

tohtar 
tor 
tior 
tarran 

K 

medius 

madhya 

middle 

san 

mitte 

< 
3.  < 

{ 

ib^pca 
((bpdrpa) 

fero 
frater 
fagua 
fu-i 

bhri 
bhratri 

bhavami 

bear 

brother 

beech 

be  ^be  om) 

baira 

brothar 
boka 

piru 
pruodor 
puochA 
pim 

•  The  above  la  the  law  In  Its  goueral  fonn.     It  is  subject  to  special  modifications 
and  exceptious,  which  will  bo  found  treated  at  lenijrtb  by  the  autbom  referre'^  ta 
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Oreek.  1 

Latin. 

Sajiskrit. 

EnfjU.ih, 
{Anrj.  Sax.) 

Go'Mc. 

OM  Higk 

Gemmn. 

^  yivus 

gnosco 

jnS, 

know 

kan 

chan 

geuus 

jati 

kin 

kuni 

chuni 

4.  '  ySvu 

genu 

jtlnu 

knee 

kniu 

chniu 

1  fxiyas 

mag-nus 

mah-at 

A.S.  micel 

mih-ils 

raih-il 

\  fjci 

ego 

A.S.  io 

ik 

ih  (G.  icb) 

(  iro5-rfs 

ped  13 

foot 

vuoz 

e       1   5eKO 

decern 

dasan 

ten 

taihun 

zehan 

duo 

two 

twai 

zwei 

'  o5ivT-os 

dent-is 

dant-as 

tooth 

tunth 

\  KivvaBiS 

help 

hilfa 

hilfu 

hemp 

hanaf 

II 

r. 

I  K(^a\^ 

caput 

kapSla 

A.S.heafod 

haubith 

houpit 

7.  {  KapSia 

cord-ia 

hndaya 

heart 

hairto 

(herza) 

(  (icJs) 

qui-s 

A.S.  hwa 

hvas 

(ri  ^ 

tu 

twam 

thou 

thu 

du 

8.  J  Tp«7j 

trea 

traya3 

three 

threis 

dri 

f  er-fpos 

alter 

ant-ara 

other 

anthar 

audor 

/  iroT^p 

pater 

pitri 

father 

fadar 

9.  1  virep 

super 

upari 

over 

ufar 

ubar 

<  irAeoj 

ple-nu8 

purna 

full 

fuUs 

1 

piscis 

tish 

fidks 

V 

pellis 

feU 

GSNERAL  TaBLB  OF  GrIMM'S   LaVT. 
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1 


r  Sanskrit       gh  {h)      dh{h)bh{h} 
L\  Greek   ..J        x        I      *         <?> 
(Latin    ..:\h,/{g,v}/{d,b)/(b) 


II.  Gothic,&c.l 
IIL  O.H.Ger.| 


II. 


b 

b 

(P) 


III. 


c,  qu  \     I    \    p 
h,g,(/)th,di/,  b 
fh9,is\   d  L/,  5 


K- 
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A  List*  of  some  of  the  most  important  Anglo-Saxon 
Words  which  are  still  preserved  in  English. 


eft,  eefter;  after 
eet ;  at 
Kr;  ere 

audlaug';  along 
be,  bi,  big;  by 
beforan  ;  before 
begeondan ;  beyond 
behindan;  behind 
beueo'San ;  beneath 
betweonum,    betwy- 
nan ;  between 


ka ;  one 

twegen ;  two,  twain 

J)ri  ;  three 

feower;  four 

f if ;  five 

six;  six 

seofon ;  seven 

eahta;  eight 


Pr/^positions, 

befrweox,  betwux ; 
betwixt 

bflfan ;  above 

b(itan,  buton  {with- 
out) ;  but 

f eor ;  far  from 

f ram ;  from 

for;  for 

in;  in 

neah  ;  near 

of ;  ofiE,  of 

Numeralt, 

nigon;  nine 
tyn  ;   ten 
endlif,  endlufon; 

eleven 
twelf ;  twelve 
(>re6tyne ;  thirtoen 
feowertyne ;       four- 
teen, &c. 


ofer;  over 

on ;  on,  in 

ongean ;  against 

to ;  to,  too 

under;  under 

np.uppan;  up 

(it,  (itan ;    out 

wiS  {agaimi) ;  witb, 
((M  in  withstand^ 
angry  with,  &o.) 

J)urh ;  through 


twentig;  twenty 

teontig ;  one  hun- 
dred 

enluf  ontig ;  one  hun- 
died  and  ten 

twelf  tisf  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty 


Word*  relating  to  the  Common  Objects  of  Nature. 


&o;  oak,    acorn    {i.e. 

ac-corni 
ffipl,  sepel ;  apple 
sesc ;  ash 
eemette ;  emmet 
tespen ;  aspen 
bitel  ;  beetle 
bkr;  boar 
beofer ;    beaver 
berige;  berry 
beo,  bio ;  bee 
birce ;  birch 
blsed  {branch) ;  blade 
boc;  beech 


brser;  briar 
brerael ;  bramble 
brid  {the  young  of  <M 

animal) ;  bird 
broc;  brook 
catt ;  cat 
clcieg;  clay 
clam  {mit'f) ;  clammy 
clawu;  claw 
coo;  cock 
comb     {valley) ;      in 

names,  as  Alcomb, 

Compton 
CT&n ;  crane 


daeg ;  day 
dagian ;  to  dawn 
deaw ;  dew 
denu  {valley) ;  den  {in 

names,  as  Tenterden) 
deor  {animal)  ;  deer 
e6.  {water) ;  inland (•'.«. 

eUand) 
efen  ;  evening 
eofire ;  earth 
fne?ier ;  feather 
fisc ;  fish 
fleax;  flax 
fl6d;  flood 


•  Thi«  list  Aoes  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive ;  it  is  intended  to  shi/w  the  kind  of 
words  that  liave  miintaincd  their groiind  in  English,  and  the  principal  changes  <d 
tana,  that  have  ocrurred  in  them. 
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frosc;  frcg 

fugel  {Ijird) ;  fowl 

gos ;  jruoso 

hieS;  he;ith 

Lafoc ;  liawk 

hagol ;  hail 

Lrun ;     ;-ai«deer     or 

lawerc ;  la  verock,  lark 


lencten  {tlie  spring)  ; 

Lent 
leoht;  light 
raoiia ;  moon 
pabol ;  pebble 
regeu;  rain 
ste ;   sea 
snaw;  snow 


epearwa ;  sparrcw 
staer ;  stare,  stai'Liug 
Stan ;  stone 
giuner;  summer 
sunne  i^'em.) ;  sun 
treow;  tree 
wa-ter;  water 
woruld ;  world 


Words  relating  to  the  House  and  Farm. 


a-bacan ;    to  bake 

acor,  tecer;  acre 

aeg  [pi.  aegru) ;  egg, 
eyry 

sesce ;  ashes 

femyrie ;  embers 

ba'3  ;  bath 

bajbt  [inner  bark)  ; 
bast-mat 

bere;  barley 

bcre-eni  [em.=place) ; 
bam 

berewe ;  barrow 

besem ;   besom. 

bin  {manger)  ;  corn- 
bin 

bolla;  bowl 

bolster;  bolster 

bord;  board 

bnec ;  breeches 

bread  {fritgment)  ; 
bread 

biiaii  {CO  till) ;  boor 

buc ;  buck-et 

bulluca  {calf)  ;  bill- 
lock 

byt ;  butt,  bottle 

camb ;  comb 

ceaf  ;  chaff 

cealf  ;  calf 

cese,  cyse ;  cheese 

oetfcl ;  kettle 


clucge  {bell)  ;  clock 

cnedan  ;  to  knead 

o6c  ;  cook 

cod  (bag) ;  peascod 

cote,  cyte ;  cot,  cot- 
tage 

cradol ;  cradle 

craet ;  cart 

croc  {pot) ;  crock-ery 

cQ ;  cow 

cwearn  {mill) ;  quern 

delfan  {dig) ;  to  delve 

die ;  dike,  ditch 

ealo ;  ale 

efese  {fem.  sing.) ; 
eaves 

elej  oil 

erian  {to  plough):  to 
ear 

feauh  {little pig);  far- 
row 

feld;  field 

feorm  {food) ;  farm 

flocc ;  flock 

f oda ;  food 

f iirh ;  furrow 

f yr ;  fire 

gid ;  goad 

gsers ;  grass 

g'dt:   goat 

gcard  {hedge)  ;  yard, 
garden 


geat;  gate 

gi-iit  i^mcal ) ;  groats, 

grouts 
haerf  est ;  harvest 
heoi  S ;  hearth 
hlafdige ;  lady 
hlaford  ;  lord 
hlaf  ;  loaf 
hof  {houte) ;  hovel 
hrof ;  roof 
hund ;  hound 
huH ;  house 
hwitte ;  wheat 
hweol ;  wheel 
lam  'mud) ;  loam 
niied ;  mead-ow 
nieolo ;  milk 
ofen  ;  oven 
ortg?ard     {gard    for 

uorts  or  vegetables) ; 

orchard 
cxa :  ox 
ricg ;  rick 
scekp ;  sheep 
epica;    spoke    {of  a 

wheel) 
wffigen;  wagon,  waiu 
wudu ;  w^ood 
f)asc  ;  thatch 
{)erbcan ;  to  thresh 


Words  relat'ng  to  Familg  and  Kindred. 


hrf^f^or ;  brother 
bryd ;  bride 
cud  {pL  cildra) ;  child 
ona]^a,    cnkfa    {boy) ) 
ku^ve 


cyn ;  kin 

dohtor ;  daughter 
feeder ;  father 
husboiida  {house- 

holder) ;  husband 


m6dor ;  mother 
nef a ;  nephew 
widuwa  ;  widower 
■widuwe ;   widow 
wif  {uoman)  ,  wife 
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Word*  relating  to  the  Tartu  of  the  Body  and  Natura'  Fimciionn. 


»ncleow;  ankle 
bselg     {baff) ;     beUy, 

bulge,  beUowe 
b&n ;  boue 
blseddre ;  bladder 
blod :  blood 
bodig  {stature)  ,  body 
bosni  {fold) ;  bosom 
bnetS ;  breath 
bvtew  ;  brow 
breost ;  breast 
ceaca ;  cheek 
ceowan ;  to  cbew 
cin ;  cldn 
cneow ;  knee 
cniicl  ;  knuuklo 
eiye ;  eye 


ekv;  ear 
earm ;  arm 
elboga ;  elbow 
finyer ;  finger 
fla'sc  ;  flesh 
f 6t ;  foot 
fyst ;  fist 
gesiht ;  sight 
goma;  gum 
htur ;  hair 
hand  ;  hand 
heafod ;  head 
heals  {iicck) ;  halter 
hel ;  heel 
heorte  ;  heart 
hlist     (f/ie     sense     of 
hearing)  ;  listen 


hoh  {heel)  ;  hough 
hricg  {liaclc) ;  ridge 
hrif  [boivels)  ;  uiidrifl 
lini ;  hnib 
li^jpe ;  lip 

maga  [^stomach) ;  maw 
mearg ;  marrow 
mu5  ;  mouth 
n£egl ;  naU 
nasu  ;  nose 
sculder ;  shoulder 
seon ;  to  see 
toS ;  tooth 
tungo ;  tongue 
tusc  ;  t\isk 
l^eoh  ;  thigh,  thews 
J>r6te ;  throat 


Words  relating  to  Handicrafts,  Trades,  SiC 


adesa ;   adze 
anfilt ;    anvil 
angel  {/wok) ;  to  angle 
kr ;    oar 

S.rewe ;  arrow 
bat ;  boat 
bil;  biU 


brses ;  brasss 
bycgan ;  to  buy 
bytcl ;  beetle 
ceup   {bargain,    snle) ; 

cheap,  chaL'jr, 

chapman 
ceol  {small  ship) ;  keel 


clfuN;  cloth 

cracft       (strength) , 

craft 
hamor ;  hammer 
mangian   {to  traffic) 

mou;>'er 


Words  denoting  Common  Attributive  Ideas. 


b&ld;  bold 

biter ;  bitter 
blfec ;  black 
blac  {pale) ;  bleach 
bleo ;  blue 
br^d ;  broad 
brun;  brown 
oalu  {bald)  ;  callow 
ceahl  ;  cold 
eol ;  cool 


dearc;  dark 
deop  ;  dt^ep 
deore ;  dc:'.r 
eal ;  all 
eald;  old 
efen ;  even 
ftegr  ;  fair 
fffitt;  fat 
fill;  foul 
geolo ;  yellow 


grteg;  grey 

greue ;  gi-een 

he&h ;  high 

heard ;  hard 

hcfig ;  heavy 

hwit;  white 

rud  (red)  ;  ruddy, 
ruddle,  ruddock  {the 
robin-redbreast) 


Words  referring  to  Common  Actions  and  Feelings. 


acan  ;  to  ache 
acsian ;  to  ask 
beran ;  to  V)oar 
agrin  ;  to  own 
&th  ;  oath 
beatan  ;  to  bfat 
beodan ;  to  bid 


berstan ;  to  burst 
biddan ;  to  bid 

(bitan  ;  to  bite 
bitt ;  bite,  bit 
bledan ;    to  bleed 
blitSe ;  blithe 
brecaa ;  to  break 


ceorfan      {to      cut) , 

carve 
ceosan ;  to  choose 
claenan ;  to  clean 
cravvan ;  to  crow 
creopan ;  to  creep 
ctunan ;  to  come 
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cuniian  {to  know,  to 
be  able)  ;   ken,  con, 
can,  cunning,  un- 
couth (z=u)i  known) 
cwelian,  cwellan-;  to 

kiil,  to  quell 
dSd ;  deed 
don  ;  to  do 
drajdan ;  to  dread 
dreucan  ;  to  drench 
diiiican  ;  to  drink 
drci'nTnn    {to    tci^rk)  j 
di-udije 


ac,  eac  {also) ;  eke 
adl    {pnm,   sichneas)  ; 

addle 
ref re ;  ever 
Pf>mta   {leisure),   »m- 

tig- ;  empty 
enlic  ;  only 
St,      superl.      a?ro8t ; 

ere,  early,  erst 
fel)el   {noble) ;    Athe- 

ling,  Etholred 
bSr  ;  bier 

b'^tan  {to  curb) ;  bit 
bana   {killer)  ;   bane, 

rats-bane 
beacen ;  beacon 
beaonian ;  to  beckon 
bealu  {woe) ;  bale-ful 
bed  prayer)',    bedes- 
man 
behef  e  {gain)  ;  belioof 
besittan  {to  sit  round) ; 

beset 
beorht     {hrightness)  ; 

Albert,  &c. 
bisegTi        {busines»)  ; 

busy 

{bluest ;  blast 
blfiwan ;  to  blow 
bland    {mixture) ;    to 

blend 
blotsian    {from   blot, 
sacrif.ee) ;  to  bless 

(blowian ;  to  blow 
bl68tma ;  blossom 


dfnan ;  to  dine 
dyppar> ;  to  dip 
etan  ;  to  eat 
feallan ;  to  fall 
f edan  ;  to  feed 
felan ;  to  feel 
fleogan ;  to  fly 
tolgian  or  fyligean; 

to  follow 
gifan ;  to  give 
gitan;  to  got 
gleo;  glee 


graf an    {to  rftj)  ;  en* 

grave 

ihabban   (J)(i   hsefst 
z=thou  hast) ;  to 
have 
haeft  {holding);  haft 
heorcnian ;  to  heark- 
en 
hyran ;  to  hear 
leogan ;  to  lie 
luf  ;  love 
sorh  ;  sojtow 
eprecan ;  to  epeat 


Miscellaneous  Words, 

boc ;  book 

bocsiun         {Jlexible) ; 

buxom 
hoga  {arch) ;  bow 
borgiau    {from  borg- 
plcdge)  ;  to  borrow 
bot  {remedy,  from  be- 
tan,   '  to  make    bet- 
ter;') boot-less,  to 
boot 
brod ;  brood 
brycg ;  bridge,  brig 
brydel ;  bridle 
bryne        {burning)  ; 

brimstone 
brysan ;  to  bruise 
brytan      {to     break) ; 

brittle 
bngan ;  to  bow 
bur  {cottage) ;  bower 
burh  {fort) ;  borough 
bylgian;  to  bellow 
byrtJen;  burthen 

(byre  [mound) ;  byre 
byrian ;  to  bury 
(  carl  {male)  ;  Charles 
(  carl-fugel — malebird 
cearu ;  caro 
cearcian  ;  to  creak 
ceorl ;  churl 
cirps  {curled) ;  crisp 
cleafan ;  to  cleave 
clypian      {to     speak, 

coll)  \    T-flopt 

on&wan ;  to  kiauip 


cniht  {youth,  attend- 
ant) ;  knight 
cnoll ;  knoll 
cnott ;  knot 
cnucian ;  to  knock 
cos,  cyss;  kiss 
crafian :  to  crave 
eric  ;  crutch 
crincan  {to  be  weak)  , 

cringe 
ci-ump  {crooked) ; 

crumple 
crydan ;  to  crowd 
cue,     cwio      {alive) ; 

quick 
owesilm  {destruction) 

qualm 
^ow6n         {female); 
\     queen,  quean 
'  cwenf  ugel;  hen  bird 
owefian      {to     say) ; 

quoth 
cY^      {acquaintance) ; 

kith 
oyning ;  king 
da;fe  Ifit) ;  deftly 
dcel  {}hjrt) ;  deal,  dole 
dearran ;  to  dare 
deman      {to    Judge), 

dom;  deem,  doom 
deofan  {to  sink)  ;  dire 
dohtig ;  doughty 
dol  {foolish)  ;  dolt 
dreorig  {bloody,  Siid\ , 

dreary 
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drifan ;  to  drive 

drigan  {to  dry) ;  drug, 
drought 

dwinan  {to  pine) ; 
dwindle 

dyue  {thunder) ;    din 

dysig  {foolish)  ;  di/zy 

dynt  {stroke) ;  dint 

eke  {also)  ;  eke 

ealdor;  elder,  alder- 
man 

ecg ;  edge 

eorl  {man  of  valour)  ; 
earl 

eompst ;  earnest 

fadian  {to  set  in  order) ; 
fiddle-faddle 

faegen  fflad)  ;  fain 

faran  {to  go)  ;  fare, 
ford 

fealo  {i/ellow) ;  fallow 
(ground) ,  f  aUo  w  - 
deer 

feoh  {cattle,  monct/)  , 
fee 

feohtan ;  to  fight 

feor ;  far 

ficol ;  fickle 

fiSele;  fiddle 

fleet  {bay) ;  North- 
fleet,  &c. 

fleotan ;  to  float 

folo;   folk 

forhtian ;  to  frightiii 

foster  {food) ;  foster 

ifreo  ;  free 
freon   {to   set  free, 
love)  ;  friend 
fretan  {to  gnaw) ;  to 

fret 
gaderian ;  to  gather 
g§il  {merry),  galun  {tu 

iing) ;  nightingale 
gamen       {pleasure)  ; 

game 
gka,  gangan  {to  go) ; 

go,  gang,  gang-way 
gSr  {dart) ;  to  gore 
g'lst ;  ghost,  gas 
geip   {wide) ;     gape, 

gap 


gear;  year 
geara  ;  yore 
goaro  {ready) ;  yare 
geleafa;  belief 
(  geong ;  young 
(  geogoS  ;  youth 
ge&la    {merry  feast)  ; 

yule 
geond  ;  yonder 
geom  {defiirous),gcoT- 

nian ;  to  yearn 
geotan       {to    pour)  ; 

glitter 
gerefa     {companion)  ; 
reeve,  sherrfl",  land- 
grave 
glisnian ;  to  glisten 
glitian  ;  to  glitter 
giiagan ;  to  gnaw 
god ;  good 
god-speU ;   gospel, 
(spell  =:m6S3age) 
gr&pian  {to  lay  hold 
of) ;  grab,  grapple, 
grope 
gretan ;  to  greet 
guma  {ma),)  ;    bride- 
groom 
gyldan    {to  pay);   to 

yield,  giiiid 
gyrsta ;  yoster-day 
h&.d     {state    or     con- 
dition) ;     Grodiheady 
(ihi\d.-hood,  &c. 
hsecce ;  hook 
hajfen;  haven 
halan ;  to  heal 
hiijst;  {hot)  ;  hasty 
I  halig ;  holy 
(  halgian ;  to  hallow 
h&m ;  home,  Cobham, 

&c. 
h^s ;  hoarse 
healdun ;  to  hold 
healf;  half 
hebban ;  to  heave 
helan  {to  hide)  ;  hell 
heonan ;  hence 
heord     {Jlock,     trea- 
iture) ;  herd,  hoard 


hero  {army) ;  harbour 
{i.e.,  refuge  for  an 
army,  from  beorh 
or  beorgrt),  hemng 
(the  army-  or  shoal- 
fish 
hingrian  ;  to  hunger 
hiw  {form,  fashion)  ; 

hue 
hlJidan  {to  pump  up)  ; 

ladle 
hlotJ  {hand  of  robbera, 

booty)  ;  loot 
hoc ;  hook 
hof ;  hoof 
liolra   {river   island)  ; 

Lang//o/?»,  &o. 
hrsed  ;  ready 
hra'Se    {noon)  ;   rathe, 

rather 
hreosan ;  to  rush 
hre6wan  {repent) ;  to 

rue 
hiiddel     {sieve) ;     to 
riddle  (with  holes) 
I  hwset    {sharp)  ;    to 
I      whet 
(  hwji;el  {knife)  ;  to 

wliittle 
hwearf   {turning,  ex- 
change,       barter)  ; 
wharf 
hweorfan    {to  turn)  ; 

warp 
hwil  {lime) ;  while 
hyd  {ikin)  ;  hide 
hy5      {xhore,     port) ; 

Greenhithe,  &c. 
her  {doctrine) ;  lore 
lieran   {tench)  ;   learn 
{still  vulgarly  ut^ed 
in  the  sense  of  teach' 
ing) 
hlaford;  lord 
leas     {false,      void); 
leasing,    -less    {as 
in  harm-less) 
lood    {people)  ;    lewd 
{belonging     to     tha 
common  people) 
leof  {dear) ;  liof 
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lie  (corpxe) ;  lich-pat« 

licgan  ;   to  lie 

lin  {^ar) ;  linen,  lin- 

net  {the  JlnJC-Jinch) 
lystan    {to  please,  to 

take  pleaxure,    iixed 

imperfonaU ij) ;  'him 

listed,'  listless 
I  maeg-en  {strength)  ; 
\      might  and  main 
j  magan    {be    able)  ; 

,  may 
mael    {time,   portion), 

mselum  {in  ports) ; 

piecemeal  (so  stfep- 

inx\aTa,step  by  step) 
manig ;  many 
maOu  {worm)  ;  moth 
max,    maso   {noose)  ,  , 

mesh 
raengian     {to    mix) ; 

mingle,  among 
mersc ;  marsh 
metsian      {to    feed) ; 

moss,      messmate, 

meat 
midde  ;  mid,  middle 
mud  {mind)  ;  mood 
morcS   {ieath)  ;   mur- 

ther 
morgon ;  mom,  mor- 
row 
mot    {asgembly,  from 

mctan     to     meet)  ; 

shire-moot 
mycg ;  midge 
nacod  ;  naked 
nseddre         {serpent) 

adder  {an  adder  ■=. 

a  nadder 
nses  or  nnesse  •  naze, 

-nes3  (in  Fumess, 

&c.) 
(  neah        {comperat. 
!      near);  nigh 
'  uf-aro  ;  narrow 
uood ;  need 
neb  (break)  ;  nib 
neaSan ;  be-ncath 
nif^an  ;  to  sneeze 
aiht;  night 


nji^er  (dmrn) ;  npther 
ordi^l  {oT=free  from, 
iiel  =  part,  parti- 
zannhip) ;  ordeal 
ost ;  east 
pic  ;  i-.itch 
p'm^wincle ,        peri- 
winkle 
pip;  pipe 

pocca ;  pouch,  pock- 
et 
prsetig  {crafty) ; 

pretty 
pyle ;  pillow 
neoan ;  to  reach 
Kedan  {interjjret)  ;  to 

read 
rjpp,  r&p ;  rope 
reic  ;  {smoke)  ;  reek 
( relifa(roii(?r);  reiver 
(  reufian ;  be-reave 
rec  {care)  ;  recldoss 
rein  {'ienyi)  ;  rinse 
ric  {dominion) ;  bish- 

ip-ric 
i-^    {harvest) ;    ripe, 

reap 
rod  {cross) ;  rood 
Bsed  [sated) ;  sad 
Sicl  {good  luck)  ;  s:M- 
ig    {lucky)  ;     seely 
(old    Emjl.),    silly 
(i.e.,  blessed) 
e&r ;      sore,      sorry, 

sorrow 
scacan ;  to  shake 
8(;idii,sceadr ;  shadow 

iscaf an  {aa  ■ipe\  ,  to 
shave 
sceaft     {a    scraped 
pole);  phaft 
scanca ;  stanl 
scapan,    sccapar     ^ 
form. create),  ow».w^ 
[frn-n-.  mis  c:^i"  t;n 
tuj/'ix  scipe  or  scype 
=  -ship) 
BCeacga     (o   bmh   or 

bunch)  ;  shaggy 
ic  Bccal   {I   owe) ;     T 
shall 


Bc^ran ;     to     shear, 

to  share,  s}n_i)  t 
sceai5an    [to  steal,  in- 

j"re)  ;  scatheless 
Bceawian     {to    look) ; 

show 
socoh  (perverse)  ; 

askew 
sceofan,  sctifnn ; 

shove,  shiL&ie, 

scuffle 
sceorp  {clothinf),  scarf 
scinan  ;  to  shine 
scip ;  ship,  skipfiei 
scir     {pure,      clear) ; 

sheer 

{pcir :  shire 
scir-gerefa ,  sheriff 
scolu  {hand) ;  shoal 
serin  can  ;  to  shiink 
scrud  {garment) ; 

shroud 
sealt ;  salt 
secg ;  sedge 
secgan ;  to  say 
seld;  seldom 
segel;  sail 
eencan ;  to  sink 
seoc ;  sick 
seolfer ;  silver 
shep ;  sleep 
slecge         {hammer) ; 

sledge 
slop  {frock,  loose  outer 

dress) ;  slop  shop 
i 'uma     slumber 
smeru  {grease) ;  smear 
snicaii  {creep)  ;  sneak 
soO    {'ruth)  ;     sooth- 
fa  9  ^r 
spfttMi ;  to  spit 
sped        {prosperity)  ; 

speed 
spell    {tale)  ;     go?pel 

{i-e.,  good-speU 
spiwan  ;  to  spew 
sprengan;  to  sprinkle 
st;ef ;  staff 
fltfpger  ;  stair 
stearc  {strong)  •  stark 

«tarch 
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rtolan ;  to  steal 

Bteiio ;  eteucli,  stink 

steopau  [to  bereave)  ; 
step-son  {i.e.,  or- 
pliati  sonS  step- 
father (orphan't 
fattier) 

steoira ;  star 

Bticce  {portion);  stick, 
steak 

stician ;  to  stick,  stitch 

Etigan  \^to  mounf) ;  stir- 
rup (i.e.,  stig-rJip 
=  mnuntinf/  rope) 

Bt6c  {place) ;  names 
in  —  stoke 

st6w  {place)  ;  to 
ptOTT  away,  stew- 
ard {f/uardian  of  a 
mansion),  nanaos  in 
—  stow 

streowian ;  to  stre^sr 

sum  {a  t-vrfrrin  — )  ; 
some-body,  &c. 

su^  •  south 

Bw^eart  {black"^ :  sww- 
thy 

swclg-an;  to  s-wallow 

sweltan  {to  die) ;  swel- 
ter 

sweord ;  sword 

swerian ;  to  swear, 
answer  {from  and 
=  against) 

swifan  {to  viore  qttick- 
hj)  ;  swift 

syllan  {to  gire)  ;  sell 

tjecan;  to  teach 

tffisan  {to  pluck)  ; 
tease 

tendan  {to  kin'He)  ; 
tinder 

teoSa  {tenth)  ;  tithe 

tid  {time)  ;  tide 

tilian  {to prepare)  ;  till 

itreowian  {to  trust) ; 
to  trow 
treowS  {eonfi. 

dence) ;  truth,  trust 
troK       {tub,      boat) ; 
trougrh 


tumbian    {to  dance)  ; 

tumble 
t(in  {enclosed ground); 

town 
twpgcn  {two) ;  twain, 

twin,         between, 

twenty 
wacan,    wacian ;    to 

wake,  watch 
W£ed  {garment) ; 

widow's   weeds 
wsbpen  ;  weapon 
i  wier        {cai/tious) ; 
I      ware,  wary 
(  wamian  ;  to  warn 
wtescan  ;  to  wash 
(  wana  {lack)  ;  want 
I  wanian  ;  to  wane 
wandrian;  to  wander 
wealcan  {toroll,turn); 

walk 
wea  1  d ;'  forest) ;  "Weald, 

Woid 
wealdan     {to     rule) ; 

wield,    Bretwalda 

{goverfior      of     t/ts 

liritom) 
wealh  {foreign)  ; 

WeLsh,  walnut 
weard  {guard)  ;  ward 
wed    {a   pledge)  ;    to 

wed 
wel,  bet,  bptst ;  well, 

better,  b(>.st 
wendan     {to     turn)  ; 

to  wend  one's  way 
wen     {hope),    wenan 

{to  e.rpect) ;    ween, 

overweening 
weorc  ;  work 
weorpan  {to  throve,  to 

ehaniie) ;   to  warp, 

mouldwarp       {i.e., 

mould-caster). 
weor<5  ;  worth 
weorSan  {to  become)  ; 

*  woe     worth    the 

day,'  i.e.,  '  woe  be 

to  the  day ' 
weaan  {to  be") ;   was, 


wic  {dwelling) ;  Aln- 
wick, Greenwich, 
&c. 

wicca,  wicce ;  witch, 
wicked 

wilcuma  {a  desired 
guest) ;  welcome 

wiht  {thing,  creature) ; 
■wight,  wliit 

win  [war) ;  Baldwin, 

Godwin 
/  witan  (<o  knou)  ;  to 
I      wit,  I  wot 
I  witnes  {knou'ledge) ; 
\      witness 

wit5  {against)  with- 
stand ;  to  be  angry 
with,  &c. 

woloen  {cloud) ;  wel- 
kin 

wop         (tpeepi'ig) ; 
whoop 

worS  {farm)  ;  Tam- 
worth,  &c. 

wos  {Juice) ;  ooze 

wiscbtan  {to  twist) : 
wrest,  wrestle 

WTccan  {to  ajflict) ; 
wreck,  wreak, 

wretch 

wrcgan  {to  accuse) ; 
bewray 

wriSa  {hand);  wreath 
to  wroatlie,  writhe 

wyn  (joy)  ;  winsome 

wyrd  {fate) ;  weird 

wyrlita  {workman) ; 
Wright 

weor  {had)  wyrse, 
wyrrcst ;  worse, 
worst 

yfel  {bad) ;  evil,  iU 

yrraan  {to  aj/liet) , 
harm 

yman ;  to  run 

Sfifncau  ;t'i  think 
l>incan    {to    seem) , 
inethinks(i'.#.,,?f^;».s 
to  tne),  mcthought 
(i.e.,  seemed  to  me) 
|>e6f ;  thief 
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bfreJ  {^icWi ;  drill, 
nostnl  (i.e.,  nose- 
hole 


J»weor     {oblique ; 

thwart 
(  \)yTr ;  dry 
(  l>yvat ;  thirst 


fiTJxigan    {to   press) ; 

throng 
Jirsel     {slave) ;    thral. 

dom 


Specimens  of  Words  that  have  remained  unaltered,  or  nearly  so. 


bindaa 

box 

brand 

bring-all' 

bristl 

climb -an 

com 

crib 

croft 

crop 

deaf 

deaS 

dim 

drag-an 

dumb 

dust 

east 

elf 

elm 

end-e 

fell 

find-an 

for» 

full 


gift 

gleam 

gold 

grim 

gTind-an 

grip-an 

grow-an 

great 

heap 

helm 

help-an 

hem 

hilt  or  hylt 

horn 

hors 

hunt-iaa 

idel 

inn 

land 

leaf 

lust 

man 

melt-au 

mere  {lake) 


mis3-ian 

mist 

nest 

norS 

oft 

open 

o^er 

ram 

rascal  (« leoa 

deer) 
rest 
Band 
seam 
send-an 
sett-an 
side 
sing-un 
sitt-an 
alijLC-an 
slip -an 
slit-an 

BOt 

spend-an 
epUl-an 


epriug--an 
stand- an 
stepp-an 
sting- an 
storm 
spum-an     {to 

strike    with 

the  heel) 
strekm 
sup-an 
sxving-an 
teU-an 
timber 
turf 
twig 
wan 
web 
west 
will-an 
wind 
winter 
wit 
word 
{ling         [I>om 


A  List  of  the  principal  Latin  Words  from  which 
Derivatives  are  formed  in  English.t 

Acer  {sharp),  acidus  {sour),  acerbus  {bicter)  ;  acrid,  acerbity,  acrimony 

acid. 
Acno  (/  sharpen)  ;  acute,  acumen. 
Aedes  {hou.ie)  ;  edifice,  edify  {literally,  to  build  up). 
Aequus  {level)  ;   equal,  equation,  equator,  adequate,  equity,  iniquity 

equivocate,  equinox. 
Aestimo  {I value)  ;  estimate,  esteem,  aim.         Aestus  {tide) ;  estuary. 
Aetemus,  i.e.,  aevitemus  {of  endless  duration) ;  eternity,  eternal. 
AeTum  {age)  ;  coeval,  primeval.         Agger  {heap)  ;  exaggerate. 
Ager  {field)  ;  agriculture,  agrarian. 


•  The  inflnitiTe  terminaHon  in  is  no  'lonfKt:  used. 

*  In  most  cases  oolv  a  few  rtampias  of  tho  English  derirativee  are  gives 


Ago  (/  *et  in  motion,  drive,  do) ;  agent,  act,  agile,  agitate. 

Alacer  [brisk)  ;  alacrity. 

Alius  {other),  alter  {other  of  two) ;  alien,  alibi,  alter,  alternate. 

Air  (J  nourish) ;  alimony,  aliment.       Altus  {ingh,  deep) ;  altitude,  exalt. 

Ambitio  {going  round,  courting  j'avottr)  ;  ambition,  aiubitious. 

Ambnlo  (/  walk)  ;  amble,  somnambulist  {i.e.,  sleep-walker) . 

Amo  (/  love),  amicus  {friend),  amor  {love)  ;  amour,  amorous,  amicable, 

amiable. 
Amoenus  {pl<;usant) ;  amenity.     Amplua  {large) ;  ample,  amplify, 
Ango  {I  choke),  anxius,  anxious,  anxiety,  anguish- 
Angulus  {corner,  bend);  angle. 
Anima    {breath),   animus    {tnittd) ;    animate,   animal,    magnunimotLS, 

animosity. 
Annulus  {ring) ;  annular.         Afintis  {year)  ;  annual,  anniversary. 
Anna  {old woman);  anile.        Aperio  {I open);  April,  aperient,  aperture. 
Apis  {bee)  ;  apiary.     AppeUo  (/  call) ;  appellation,  appellant,  appeal 
Aptus  {Jilted),  apto  {I Jit)  ;  adapt,  apt. 
Aqua  {water)  ;  aqueovis,  aquatic,  aqueduct. 
Arbiter  {umpire,  go-between)  ;  arbitrate,  arbitrary. 
Arbor  {tree)  ;  arbour.         Area  {chest)  ;  ark.     Arcus  {bow)  ;  arc,  arch, 
Ardeo  (/  burn)  ;  ardent,  ardour,  arson.         .Arduus  {steep) ;  arduous. 
Arena  {sand) ;  arena,  arenaceous.         Ai'gentum  (*«7t'<r/-) ;  argent. 
Argilla  {clag) ;  argillaceous.         Arguo  {J  prove)  ;  argue,  argument. 
Aridus  (drg) ;  arid,  aridity.      Arma  {Jittinga,  artns) ;  anus,  arm,  armour. 
Aro  {I  plough  ;  arable,  earing.         Ars  {skill)  ;  art,  artist,  artifice. 
Artus  {Joint),  articulus  {little  Joint  or  fastening)  ;  articulate,  article. 
Asinus  (a.  s) ;  asinine.         Asper  {rough) ;  asperity,  exasperate. 
Audax  (bold) ;  audacious,  audacity.      Audio  (/  hea?-) ;  audience,  audible. 
Augeo  (i  increase)  ;  augment,  auction,  author,  authority. 
Aurum  {gold) ;  auriferous. 

Auspex  {one  who  takes  omens  from  birds)  ;  auspicious,  auspices. 
Auxilium  {help)  ;  auxiliary. 

Avarus  {greedy) ;  avarice,  avaricious.         Avidus  {eager)  ;  avidity. 
Avis  ^bird) ;  aviary.         Auris  {ear)  ;  aurist,  amicular. 
Barba  {beard) ;  barb,  barbed,  barber.         Beatus  {blessed)  ;  beatitude, 
Bellum  {war) ;  belligerent,  rebel.      Bene  {well) ;  beneficent,  benediction. 
Beuignus  {kind)  ;  benign.         Bestia  {beast) ;  beast,  bestiaL 
Bini  {two  by  two)  binary.         Bis  {twice) ;  bissextile,  bisect. 
Blandus  {coaxing)  ;  bland.         Brevis  {short)  ;  brief,  brevity, 
Caballus  {horse) ;  cavahy. 

Cado,  sup.  casiun  {I fall) ;  cadence,  ac-cident,  oc-casion,  casual. 
Caedo,  caesum  (/  cut) ;  suicide,  regicide,  incision,  conciise,  cement  (»',«,, 

caedimentum) . 
Calamitas ;  calamity.         Calcitro  (/  kick) ;  recalcitrant. 
Calc'ulus  {pebbU)  ;  calculate.         Calx ;  chalk,  calciue. 
Callus  {hard  skin),  caUosus ;  callous.       Campus  {pLnn) ;  camp,encamp. 
Candeo  (/  btim  or  shine),  candidus   {while)  ;  candid,  incandescent,  Lu- 

cendiary,  candle,  candour. 
Canis  {dog) ;  canine.         Canua  {reed  or  tube),  canalis  ;  canal,  channel- 
Canto  (/  sing) ;  chant,  incantation. 
Capilluii  (AatV) ;  capillary.         Carmen  {song)  ;  ohanii. 
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Oapio  (J  ink:),  captus  (taken) ;  captive,  capacity,  accept,  conception. 

recipient,  anticipate. 
Caput  (head)  ;  cape,  capital,  captain,  chapter,  decapitate,  precipitate. 
Jarbo  [coal) ;  carbon,  arboniferous.  Career  {prison)  ;  incarcerate 

Caro,  camis  (Jie.s/i) ;  carnal,  incarnate,  charnel-house,  carnival. 
Carpo  {pluck)  ;  carp.         Carue  {dear)  :  charity. 
Castigo  {restrain) ;  castigate,  chastise.         CastuB  {pure) ;  chaste. 
Casus  {falli)ig) ;  case,  casual.         Causa;  cause  ;  excuse, accuso. 
Caveo,  cautum  (/  take  care)  :  caution. 
Cavus  {hollow)  ;  cave,  cavity,  excavate. 
Cedo  {I  go)  ;  cede,  precede,  proceed,  cession. 
Celeber  {frequented)  ;  celebrate,  celebrity. 
Celer  {quick) ;  celerity.         Celo  (/  Iiide)  :  conceal. 
Censeo  {I judge)  ;  censor,  cen-gure.       Centum  {liundred) ;  cent,  centurj 
Centrum  ;  centre,  concentrate,  centrifugal. 

Cemo,  cretum  (/  distinguiih)  ;  discern,  concern,  discreet,  secret. 
Cevtas  {i  isolved) ;  certain,  certify.         Gesso  {I  loiter)  ;  cease,  cessation. 
Charta  (paper)  ;  chart,  charter,  cartoon. 
Cingo  (J gird);  chicUu-e,  succinct,  precincts. 

Cti'cum  (round),  circus  (a  circle) ;  circle,  circulate,  circuit,  circurafereiice. 
Cista  (box)  ;  chest.         Cit(.'  (/  rome) ;  citation,  excite. 
Civis  (eiiizen) ;    civil,  civic,  city  (from  ci vitas). 
Clamo  (I  shout),  clarnor  ;  claim,  exclaim,  clamour. 
Claras  (bright) ;  clear,  clarify.         Clas.si8  ;  class,  classic. 
Claudo,  clausum  (T  shut) ;  close,  enclose,  exclude,  preclude,  include. 
Clemens  (mild)  ;  clemency,  inclement. 
Clino  (T  bend) ;  incline,  recline,  declension. 

Clivus  (sloping  ground)  ;  declivity.         Coelebs  (bachelor)  ;  celibacy. 
Coelum  (heaven) ;  celestial.         Cogito  (coagito — I  think)  ;  cogitate 
Cognosco  {/  examine,  know)  ;  recognize,  cognizant. 
Colo,  cultum  (7  till)  :  culture,  cultivate,  colony. 
Color  ;  colour.         Columna ;  column. 
Comes  (companion) ;  concomitant,  count. 

Commodus  (convenient)  ;  commodious,  commodity,  incommode. 
Commtmis  ;  common,  community.         Contra  (against) ;  counter. 
Copia  (plenty) ;  copious.         Copulo  {I Join  tvgether) ;  copulative. 
Coquo,  coctum  (I  loii) ;  cook,  decoction. 

Cor,  cordis (/(#ar^) ;  cordial,  concord,  record.     Corona ;  cro"vvn,  coronation. 
Corpus  (body)  ;  corps,  corpse,  incorporate,  corporeal,  corpulent. 
Cras  (to-morrow) ;  procrastinate. 

Credo  (I  believe) ;  creed,  credulous,  incredible,  credit.        Creo  ;  create. 
Cresco,  cretum  (I grow);  increase,  accretion,  crescent. 
Crimen  (charge)  ;  crime,  criminal.         Crispus  (curled) ;  crisp. 
Crudus  (rate),  crudelLs  ;  cruel,  crude.         Crusta  ;  crust. 
Crux  (cross)  ;  crusade,  crucify,  excruciate. 
Oubo,  cumbo  (/  lie) ;  succumb,  recumbent. 

Cubitus  (a  bend,  elbow)  ;  cubit.         Culpa  (fault)  ;  inculpate,  culpable 
Culter;  coulter.         Ciumulus  (/)«?/;?);  accumulate. 
Cupidus  (eager)  ;  cupid,  cupidity. 
Cura  (care)  ;  cure,  curator,  curious,  procure,  secure. 
Oarro,  cursnm  (I  run) ;    concur,  disc.rmve.  current,  curricle,  oucou? 
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Oarrus  {bent)  ;  curve.         Onst/idia  [(;uard)  ;  custody. 

Daiiiuo  ;  damn,  coudeniu.         JJebeo,  dcbitum  (/  ome)  ;  debt,  debit. 

Debilis  {weak) ;  debility.     Decern,  {ten)  ;  December,  decimal.  dcciiiiat«L 

Decens  {becoming),  decor,  decorus;  decent,  decorous. 

Densua ;  dense,  condense. 

Dens,  dentis  {tooth)  ;  dentist,  trident,  indent. 

Desidero  {I  long  for)  ;  dcaire,  desiderate. 

Dens  {Ood)  ;  deity,  deify,  deodand   {to  he  given  to  God). 

Dexter  {right)  ;  dexterous,  dexterity. 

Dico,  diftiun  (/  my)  :  contradict,  predict,  diction,  dictato. 

Dies  {daij)  ;  diary,  diimaal. 

Digitus  (finger)  \  digit,  dig-ital.         Dims :  dire. 

Dig'nus  {worthy)  ;  condigni.  dJsrnity,  dignify. 

Disco  {I  leiirn)  ;  disciple,  discipline. 

Divide;  divide,  division.         Divinus;  divine,  divination. 

Do,  datura  {I  give)  :  dative,  add,  addition,  date. 

Doceo  {1  tench)  ;  docile,  doctor,  doctrine. 

Dolor  {grief),  doieo,  {I  grieve)  ;  dolorous,  condole. 

Domo  (/  (((me\  ;  indomitable.       Dono  (/  present) ;  donation,  condone. 

Domus  {house) ;  domicile,  domestic,  dome, 

Dominus  {master)  ;  dominate,  dominant,  domineer. 

Domiio  {I  sleep)  ;  dormant,  doraiitory,  dormouse  (?) 

Dubius  {doubtful) ;  doubt,  dubious,  indubitable. 

Du^o,  ductnm  {I  lead),  dux  {leader) ;    conduct,  dnke.  addnce,  seduce, 
educate. 

Duo  {two)  :  duaL  dnet.  dn*-!. 

Doras  {hard),  diuo   {J  ,•,«-/:/(:••} :  (*ndnre,  dumble,  indurate. 

Ebrius  {drun/.en) ;  ebriety,  inebriate.         Edo  (/  cut)  ;  edible.escnlent. 

E<:^o  (/)  ;  egotist.         Emo  ( /  buy)  ;  redeem,  exempt. 

Eo,  ivi,  itum  {I  go)  ;  exit,  initial,  transit,  perisli. 

Equus  {horse),  eques  {horseman)  ;  equine,  equerry,  equitation, 

Erro  (7  wander) ;  err,  error,  erroneous,  erratic,  aberration. 

Eeca  {food):  esculent.         Examino  {I  ucigh)  ;  examine. 

Exemplum  ;  example,  sample,         Exerceo  ;  exercise. 

Expedio  (/  set  free) ;  expedite,  expedition. 

Experior  ( /  try) ;  expeilraent,  expert,  experience. 

Faber  {mechanic,  engineer)  ;  fabric,  fabricate. 

Fabula  {little  story)  ;  fable,  fabulous.         Facetns  {clever)  :  facetioru, 

Facies  {make  or  appearance) ;  face,  facial,  superficial. 

Facilis  {easy)  ;  facile,  facility,  difficidty,  faculty,  facilitate. 

Facio  (/  make,  do)  ;  fact,  faction,  affect,  infect,  f^efcct,  deficient,  bene- 
factor, manufactory,  perfect, 

Fallo  (/  deceive)  ;  iaUe,  fail,  fallible, 

Fama  {report)  ;  fame,  infamous.     Familia  ;  family,  familiar. 

Fans  {^peaking),  fatum  {what  is  spoken  or  decreed)  ;  infant,  fate,  fataL 
Fanum    {temple)  ;    fane,    profane,    fanatic,       Fastidium     {loathing)  , 

fastidious. 
Fatuus  {tasteless,  silly)  ;  fatnoup,  infatuated.         Faveo  ;  favour. 
Febris  ;  fever,  febrifuge,  febrile.         Fecundus  {Jei-tile) ;  fecundity. 
Felis  {cat)  ;  feline.         Felix  {happy) ;  felicity. 
Femina  {tootnan)  ;  femi:'iine,  effeminate. 
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Fendo  (J  strike)  ;  defend,  oflPend,  offence,  fenoe. 

Fero  (/  bear) ;  fertile,  infer,  defer,  circumference  ;  psrt.  latus ;  dilate, 
translate. 

Ferox  ;  ferocious,  ferocity.         Ferrum  («Vo«)  ;  ferruginous, 

Ferveo  (/  boil)  ;  fervent,  fervid,  effervesce. 

Yestun  {solemn,  jof/ful)  ;  festive,  feast.         Fibra  ;  fibre. 

Fides  (faith),  fido  (/  trust)  ;  fidelity,  confide,  p^rfiJy,  defy. 

Figo,  fixum  [I  fasten) ;  fix,  crucifix.         Filius  {son)  ;  filial,  affiliate. 

Findo,  fissum  (J  cleave)  ;  fissure,  fii«ile. 

Fingo,  fictum  {I shape)  ;  fiction,  figure,  fei,:;,^ 

Finis  {end)  ;  final,  finite,  finish,  confine,  define,  infinitire. 

Firmus  ;  firm,  confirm,  afiinn.         Fiscus  {treasury) ;  fiscal,  oonfiscate. 

FlacciduB ;  flaccid.         Flagellum  {scourge)  ;  flagellation. 

'F\&gitmm.{disgrace);  flagitious.  Fla,gro(7i5«rn);  flagrant, conflaoration 

Flamma;  flame,  inflammation.        Flo,flatum  {I  blow) ;  iiiate,  flatulent. 

Flecto  (/  bend)  ;  deflect,  inflect,  flexible,  circumflex. 

Fligo.  flictum  (7  strike)  ;  afflict,  conflict,  profligate. 

Flos,  floris  {flower) ;  flora,  florid,  floral,  effloresce. 

Fluo,  fluxum  {I flow),  fluctus,  {wave) ;  flux,  fluxion,  influence,  super- 
fluous, fluctuate,  fluid. 

Fodio,  f ossum  (/  dig) ;  fosse,  fossil. 

Folium  {leaf)  ;  foliage,  folio,  exfoliate,  trefoil. 

Fons  ;  foxmt,  font,  fountain.         Forma  ;  form,  reform,  inform. 

Formido  {fear) ;  formidable.         Fors,  fortuna  ;  fortune,  misfortiwie. 

Fortis  {strong)  ;  fort,  fortify,  fortitude,  fortress. 

Frango,  fractum   (/  break) ;    fi-agile,    frail,  infringe,  infraction,   y» 
fraction,  refi'actory,  fragment,  fracture. 

Yr&teT  {brother)  ;  fraternal,  fratricide.         Fraus,  fraudis  ;  fraud. 

Frequens  ;  frequent.         Frico  (7  rub)  ;  friction. 

Frigus  {cold)  ;  frigid,  refrigerate.         Frivolus  ;  frivolous. 

Frons  ;  front,  affront,  frontisiyiece.         FrugaUs ;  frugal. 

Fruges,  fructus  {fruit),  fruor  {I enjoy)  ;  fruit,  fructify,  fruition. 

Frustra  {in  vain)  ;  frustrate.         Fugio  {I flee)  ;  fugitive,  refuge. 

Fulgeo  {I  lighten)  ;  refulgent.         'Exihnsn  {thunderbolt)  ;  fubuinat©. 

Fumus  {^smoke)  ;  fumigate,  fume. 

Fundo  {I pour)  ;  found,  foundry,  refund,  confound,  confuse,  refuse. 

Fundus  {bottom)  ;  found,  foundation,  fundamental,  profound.    • 

Fungor  (7  discharge) ;  function,  defunct.         Funus ;  funeral. 

Fur  i^thief)  ;  furtive.         Futilis ;  futile. 

Garrio  {I prattle)  ;  garrulous. 

Gelu  {ice)  ;  gelid,  congeal,  jelly,  gelatine.         Gemms  ;   L'^^ra. 

Gtens  {race),  gigno  {root  gen-),  7  beget ;  genus  {kind) ;  geutiie,  generate, 
generation,  gender,  degenerate,  general,  gentle,  genteel. 

Germen  {bud) ;  germinate. 

Gero,  gestum  (7  bear) ;  gesture,  suggest,  belligerent,  vice-gerent. 

Glacies  {ice) ;  glass,  glacial,  glazier.       Glaus  {kernel) ;  gland,  glandular. 

Gleba  {clod) ;  glebe. 

Globus  {bair^   gloEisro  {I  make  into  a  ball) :  globe,  conglomerate. 

Gloria ;  glory. 

Qrudus  {step),  gradior,  gresium  (7  walk)  ;  grade,  degrade,  digression, 
oongreiM,  tx.^jiss'-css,  aegres.^ion. 
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Grandis  {larfft) ;  grand,  aoryrraridize.         Orannm ;  grain. 

Ciratia  ;  grace,  gratuitous,  gratis.     Gratus ;  grateful,  gratitude. 

Gravis  {heavy)  ;  grave,  gravitation,  grief. 

Grex  (Jfock)  ;  gi-egarious,  congregate.         Gubomo  {I pilot) ;  govern. 

Ilabeo,  habitum  (/  /mve)  ;  have,  habit,  prohibit. 

Habito  {(hvell)  ;  habitation,  inhabit. 

Haereo  (/  stick) ;  adhere,  adliesion,  hesitate. 

Haeres  or  heres  (heir) ;  inherit,  hereditary. 

E.slo [I breathe);  exhale,  inliale.        Haurio, haustnm(7'(7rrt'!r);  exhatist. 

Herba ;  herb,  herbaceous.         Hibernus  [tcintry)  ;  hibernate. 

Histrio  (ae^or) ;  histrionic.        Homo  (>««//), hvunanus;  human, homicide. 

Honestua ;  honest.        Honor ;  honovir,  honourable,  honorary. 

Horreo  {I  shudder),  horror,  horridus  ;   horror,  horrid,  horrify,  abhor. 

Hortor  ;  exhort.         Hortus  {garden) ;  horticulture. 

Hospes  {guest) ;  hospitable,  hospice,  host.         Hostis  {enemy) ;  hostile, 

Humeo  (/  am  ivet)  ;  humid,  humour. 

Humus  {ground) ;  exhume,  humble,  humiliate. 

Ignis  {Jire) ;  ignite,  igneous.         Ignoro  ;  ignore,  ignorant. 

Imago;  image, imagine.      Imfeecilli.s (weaA-) ;  imbecile.      Imbiio;imbtio. 

Impero  (/<"o»i»(««rf),iraperium;  empire, emperor, imperious,  imperative. 

Index,  indico  {I point) ;  indicate,  indicative. 

Inferus  {low,  placed  underneath)  ;  inferior,  infemaL 

Ingenium  {talent,  disposition)  ;  ingeniou.i. 

Ingenuua   {native)  ;    ingenuous,  ingenuity.  Insula   (^islatid) ;    ia- 

Bolar,  insidate. 
Integer  {whole,  sound) ;  integral,  integrate,  integrity. 
Intelligo  (J perceive) :  intelligent,  in teUect.         Invito;  invite. 
Ira  {ange?)  ;  ire,  irate,  irascible.         Irrito  {I provoke)  ;  irritate. 
Irrigo  ;  irrigate.         Iterum  {again)  ;  reiterate. 
Iter,  itineris  (Journey) ;  itinerant. 
Jaceo  {I  lie  down) ;  adjacent. 

Jacio,jactum(7MroM;);  eject,  reject,  object,  adjective,coniecture,  subject. 
Jocus  ;  joke,  jocular.         Jubeo,  jussum  {I  order)  ;  ju^^bive. 
Judex;  judge,  judicious,  adjudicate,  prejudice. 
Jugum  {yoke);  conjugal,  conjugate,  subjugate. 
Jugulum  {collar  bone)  ;  jugular. 

Jungo,  junctum ;  join,  joint,  juncture,  oonjunction,  injunction* 
Juro  {I  swear)  ;  conjure,  jury,  perjury. 

Jus  (justice),  Justus  {Just) ;  just,  unjust,  injury,  justify,  jurisdiction. 
Juvenis {young) ;  juvenile. junior.     Labor;  labour. laborious, laboratory. 
Labor,  lapsus  simi  {/  slide) ;  lapse,  elapse,  coUapse. 
Lac,  lactis  {milk)  ;  lacteal,  lactic.     Lacero  {I mangle)  ;  lacerate. 
Lacrima  {tear) ;  lacrimose.         Lacus ;  lake. 
Laedo,  laesum  {I  dash  or  hurt)  ;  lesion,  eb'de,  elision,  collision. 
Lamentor  ;  I  lament.         Langueo,  languidus  ;  languid,  languish. 
Lapis,  lapidis  {stone)  ;  lapidary,  dilapidate.         Laraus ;  large. 
Lassus  {u-eary);  lassitude.  Lateo  {I  lie  hid)  ;  latent. 

Latus  {broad) ;  latitude.         Latus,  lateris  {side) ;  lateral,  equilateraL 
Laus,  laudis  {praise)  ;  laud,  laudation,  laudable. 

Lavo  fi  wash) ;  lavatory,  lavation,  lave.         Laxua  {loose)  ;  lax,  relai 
Lego  (/  i«nd  or  depute) ;  legate,  allege,  legacy. 
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Lego,  lectum  (I  gather,  choose) ;  collect,  select,  elect,  reooUect,  lectom, 

college,  legion. 
Lenis  (smooth) ;  lenity.         Lentos  (Jlexible) ;  relent. 
Levis  {light),  levo  (/  lift) ;  levity,  alleviate,  relieve,  elevate. 
Lex,  legis  [law) ;  legal,  legitimate,  legislate. 

Liber  ( free) ;  liberal,  liberate,  deliver.         Liber  (book)  ;  library,  libeL 
Libo  {I  pour)  ;  libation.         Libra  {balance) ;  deliberate,  libra tion. 
Licet  (i^  is  lawful)  ;  licence,  illicit.         Lignum  [wood)  ;  ligneous. 
Ligo  (/  tie)  ;  ligament,  religion,  league,  allegiance,  oblige. 
Limen  [threshold) ;  eliminate.         Limea,  limitis  {boundary) ;  limit. 
Linea ;  line,  lineal.         Lingua  {tongue)  ;  linguist,  language. 
Ijinquo,  lictum  {I  leave)  ;  relinquish,  relict,  delinquent. 
Liquor,  liquidus  ;  liquor,  liquid,  liquefy. 

Litera ;  letter,  literal,  illiterate.         Lividu.s  {dark  blue) :  livid. 
Locus  {place),  loco  {/place)  ;  locate,  local,  locomotion. 
Longus;  long,  longitude,  elongate. 
Loquor,  locutus,  (/   speak),   loquax;   elocution,  loquacious,  colloquy, 

eloquent.         Lucrum  {gairi) ;  lucrative,  lucre. 
Ludo,  lusum  {I play) ;  elude,  prelude,  Ulude,  illusion,  ludicrous. 
Lumen  \^kg/iC)  ;  luminous,  illuuiinate.         Luna  {moon)  ;  lunar,  lunatie 
Luo,  lut'im  {I  wash) ;  dilute,  ablution,  diluvial. 
Lustrum  {vih'ification)  ;  lustre,  lustrous,  lustration,  illu.strate. 
Lux  {light)  j  lucid,  elucidate. 

Machiua;  maf-lune.         Macula  {spot)  ;  immaculate. 
Magister  {master)  ,  magistrate,  magisterial. 

Magnus  {great),  rrijcr  {greater) ;  magnitude,  majesty,  majority,  mayoi 
Mains  {Ijad) ;  malice,  rxalignant,  maltreat,  malady. 
Mamma  {breast)  ;  maraira,  mammalia. 

Mando  {commit,  enjoin)  :  ir^ndate,  command,  commend,  remand. 
Maneo,  mansum  (/  remain^ ;  mansion,  remain,  remnant,  permanent 

imminent. 
Manus  {hand)  ;  manual,  marufrctory,  manuscript,  maintain,  manacle, 
emancipate,  manumit.         Mc^re  {nea) ;  marine,  maritime,  mariner. 
Mars  ;  martial.         Massa  ;  mass,  ivassive. 
Mater    {mother)  ;    materaul,  matricide,   matron,  matrix,  matriculate 

matrimony.         Materia  {timber,  stuff) ;  matter,  materiaL 
Maturus  {ripe) ;  mature,  immatui-o,  pi  •^n^atare. 

Medeor  (/  heal),  medicina  ;  remedy,  modicJne.,  medical 

Medius  {tniddle) ;  mediator,  mediocrity,  immediate. 

Mel  {honey)  ;  mellifluous.         MeUor  {better)  ;  ameliorate. 

Meiiibrum ;  member,  membrane. 

Memor  {>ni/idful),  memini  {I  remember)  ;  rememb.^r,  •.ieir>or3'.  memorial, 
meiuoir,  commemorate,  comment.     Mendax  {lying) ;  mendacious. 

Mendicus    {beggar) ;  mendicHnt,  mendicity. 

Meudum  {fault)  ;  amend,  mend,  emendation. 

Mens,  mentis  {mind)  ;  mental,  vehement.     Mereo  merituir  {I  deserve) ; 
merit. 

Mergo,  mersum  {I plunge) ;  immerse,  merge,  emergency.    Merui;,;  mc^i 

Merx  {warex) ,  meroliaiit,  commeicc,  mercer,  market. 

Metior,  mensus  sum    (/  measure  ;  immense,  meusuration,  meas'wrfi 

Migro  {J  change  my  abode'}  :  mi^ate. 


Miles,  niilitis  {aoldier)  ;  military,  militia. 

Mille  (t/iousaiul) ;  mile,  uiilleiiiuin,  iiiiilion. 

Minister  {servant) ;  miiiister,  iiiinistry. 

Minor  {le.^s),  miuuo  (/  lensen) ;  diminish,  minor,  minority,  minuto. 

Minis  {woiulerj'ul)  miror  [I  admire) ;  admire,  miracle. 

Misceo,  mixtum,  {I  mix)  ;  mi.-jccllany.  promiscuous. 

Miser  (wretched) ;  miser,  mLseraLle,  misery  ccinuiiserate. 

Mitigo;  mitigate. 

Mitto,  missum  (I send) ;  emit,  admit,  permit,  promise,  mission,  missila. 

Modus  {^measure) ;  mode,  mood,  model,  moderate,  modest,  modulation. 

Mola;  mill-stone,  meal,  molar,  immolate,  emolument  {the  miller  s  per- 

quisite).  Mollis  (soft) ;  emollient,  mollify,  moUusk. 

Moneo,  monitum  {I warn) ;  admonish,  monument,  monster,  monitor. 
Mons,  montis  ;  mount,  mountain,  sui-mount,  dismount,  promontory. 
Monstro  {I  shoic);  demonstrate.         Morbus  ((/t.s<;«Ae!) ;  murbiiie,  luorbid. 
Mordeo,  morsum  {I  bite) ;  remorse,  morsel. 

Mors,  mortis,  [death) :  mortal,  mortuary.        Mos,  moris  [custom) ;  moraL 
Moveo,  motum  (/>nov«),  mobilis,  momentum;  move,  motive,  moment, 

mobility,  emotion.         Mula  ;  mule. 
Multus  [many) ;  multitude,  multiform,  multiple,  multiply  (plico,  -plei). 
Mundus    [worlrl) ;  mundane. 

Munio  [I fortifij)  ;  muuition,  ammunition,  muniment. 
Muuus,  muneria  [gift,  .share)  ;  remunerate,  immunity. 
Murus  [wall)  ;  mural,  intramural. 

Musa  [piuse) ;  mu.sic,  amuse,  museum.         Mutilus  {maimed)  ;  mutilate. 
Muto  (/  change)  ;  mutable,  mutation,  commute,  transmute. 
Narro  ;  narrate,  narrative.         Nasu.'.  'no^e)  :  nasal. 
Nascor,  natus  sum  (/  am  bom) ;  nascent,  natal,  native,  nation,  cognate, 

nature,  natural. 
Navis  [ship) ;  naval,  navigate,  na\'y.     Nauta  {tailor) ;  nauti  ;al,  nautilus. 
Necesse  ;  necessary,  necessitude,  necessity. 

Necto,  nexum  {I tie)  ;  connect,  annex.        Nefas  {wickedness)  ;  nefarious. 
Nego  (/f/(?«y) ;  negation,  renegade.         Negotium,  {bu>:incss)\  negotiate. 
Nemis  [string) ;  nerve,  enervate.       Neuter  {not  either) ;  neuter,  ututraL 
Niger  {black) ;  nogro.         Nihil  {nothing) ;  annihilate. 
Noceo  {I  hurt) ;  innocent,  noxious,  innocuous. 
No-sco,  notum  {I  know) ;  no-men  [name),  no-bilis  [noble)  ;  noun,  name, 

nominate,  nominal,  noble,  ignoble,  ignominy,   note,  notation, 

notion,  notice.         Non  {not) ;  non-entity,  non-age. 
Norma  {rule)  ;  normal,  enormous.     Novem  {"iiu)  ;  November. 
Novus  {new)  ;  novel,  innovate,  renovate,  novice. 
Nox,  noctis  {night)  ;  nocturnal,  equinox. 

Nubo  (/  marry) ;  nuptial,  connubial.         Nudus  {naked) ;  nude,  denudt. 
Nullus  {none) ;  nullity,  nullify,  annul. 
Numerus  {number)  ;  numeral,  enumerate. 

Nuntio  (/  announce) ;  nuncio,  announce,  renotmce,  renunciation. 
Nutrio  {I nourish) ;  nutritious,  nutriment.     Nutrix,  nurse. 
N\Tnpha;  nymph.         Oblivio  (from  liv-idus)  ;  oblivion. 
ObUquus;  oblique.      Obscoenus  ;  obscene.     Obscums  (</arA)  ;  obscura. 
Occulo,  occuituju  {I  hid*;)  ;  occult. 
Occupo  (/  lau  h<,ld  of)  ;  occupy,  occupation. 
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Octo  {eight)  ;  octave,  octavo,  October. 

Oculus  {eye,  bud) ;  ocular,  oculist,  inoculate. 

Odiujfi  {haired) ;  odious,  otUiim. 

Odor  {smell),  oleo  (/  s?nell) ;  odour,  odorous,  redolence,  olfactory. 

OflSfiium  {duty,  bu.siness)  ;  office,  officious.         Oleum  {oiV) ;  oleaginous. 

Omen ;  ominous,  abominate. 

Omnis  {all) ;  omnipotent,  omnibus  {for  all). 

Onu.s,  oneris  {load) ;  onerous,  exonerate.         Opacus  {shaded) ;  opaque. 

Opinor  (/i/it;i^-)  ;  opine,  opinion.         Optimus  (/^(if") ;  optunist. 

Opto  (7  desire) ;  option,  adopt.         Opus,  operis  {work) ;  operate. 

Orbis  {circle) ;  orb,  orbit,  exorbitant. 

Ordo,  ordinis  {order) :  ordinate,  ordain,  ordinary. 

Orior,  ortus  sum  (7  rise) ;  orient,  origin,  abortive. 

Oro  (7  speak) ;  orator,  oracle,  a>iore,  inexorable. 

Os,  oris  {face) ;  oral.         Osculor  (/  kiss)  ;  oscillate. 

Ovum  {effff) ;  oviparous,  oval. 

Paciscor,  pactus  sum  (7  make  an  agre(^*ent) ;  pact,  compact. 

Pagina  ;  page.         Pagus  {village) ;  |/Agan,  peasant. 

Pallium  {cloak)  ;  pall,  palliate. 

PaUor  {paleness) ;  palleo,  (7  am  paU) ,  pallor,  pallid.         Palma ;  palm. 

Palpo  (7  stroke) ;  palpable,  palpitate. 
Palus  {stake) ;  pale,  palisade,  impale. 

Pando,  pansum  and  passum  {I  spread) ;  expand,  expanse,  compass. 
Pango,  pactum  {I fasten) ;  compact,  impinge. 
Panis  {bread) ;  pantry.         Par  {equal) ;  parity,  peer,  compare. 
Parco,  pareum  (7  spare) ;  parsiDiony.     Pareo  (J  appear) ;  apparent, 
Pario  {I  bring  forth)  ;  parent,  viviparous. 

Paro  {I prepare) ;  impair,  repair,  prepare,  compare,  comparative. 
Pars,  partis  {part)  ;  partition,  impart,  party,  particle,  participle,  parse, 
particular,  bipartite.         Pasco,  pastum  {I feed) ;  pasture,  repast, 
pastor.         Passus  {itride,  see  pando)  ;  pace. 
Pateo  (7  lie  open)  ;  patent. 

Pater  {father) ;  paternal,  patron,  patrimony,  patrician,  patristic 
Patria  {country)  ;  patriot,  expatriate. 
Patior,  passus  sum  (7  suffer) ;  patient,  passion,  passive. 
Pauper  {poor);  pauper, pauperism.     Pavio  {Iramtiyht) ;  pave, pavement. 
Pax,  pacis  {peace)  ;  pacific. 
Pecco  (7  sin)  ;  peccant,  impeccable,  peccadillo. 
Pectus,  pectoris  {breast) ;  pectoral,  expectorate. 
Peculium  {private  property)  ;  peculiar,  peculation. 
Pecunia  {money) ;  pecuniary.     PeUis  {skin)  \  peltry. 
Pello,  pulsum  (i  drive)  ;  compel,  repel,  reptdse.  pxilse,  pulsation. 
Pendeo  (7  hang),  pendo,  pensum,  (7  hang  or  weigh)  ;  depend,  expend, 
pension,  pensive,  recompense,  pendulum,  compensate,  perpen- 
dicular, pensile.         Pene  {almost) ;  peninsula. 
Penetro  {I  pierce)  ;  penetrate. 

Penuria  {want)  ;  penury,  penurious.         Perdo  {I  lose)  ;  perdition. 
Persona  (mask) ;  person. 

Pes,  pedis  {foot) ;  pedal,  pedestrian,  impede,  expedite,  biped. 
Pestis  ( plague)  ;  pest,  pestilence. 
Peto,  petitum  {ask,  $eek) ;  petition,  uompete.  repeat,  appetite. 
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P5npo,  pictuin  {p^int) ;  depict,  piotiiro,  pigment,  IHirts. 

Pilu  {I  steal) ;  pillage,  compiio.         Piscis  [jish) ;  pincatory. 

Pius  {dutiful) ;  pious,  piety,  pity,  expiate. 

Placeo  {I phase)  ;  placid,  placable,  complaisant,  pluasant. 

Plango  ;  com-plain,  plaint.         Planta  ;  plant,  plantation. 

Planus  {level) ;  plane,  plain,  explain. 

Plaudo  (/  clap) ;  appland.  applause,  plaudit,  plausible. 

Plebs  {coynmonaVy)  ,  plebeian. 

Plecto,  plexus  (/  weave)  ;  complex,  perplex. 

Pleo  (ijiU),  plcnus  {full) ;  plenary,  complete,  replete. 

Plico  {I  fold)  ;  implicate,  apply,  application,  comply,  reply,  supplicate, 

suppliant,  dupLicity,donV)le,complex,  pliable,  surplice.accoinplice. 
Ploro  (/  u-eep)  ;  deplore,  explore.         Pluma ;  plume. 
Plumbum  {lead) ;  plumber,  plummet. 
Plus,  pluris  (more)  ;  plural,  surplus. 

Poena  {/me)  ;  penal,  punitive,  punish,  repent,  penance,  penitent. 
Polio  ;  polish,  polite. 

Pondus,  ponderis  {iveight)  ;  pound,  p'mderous,  preponderate,  ponder. 
Pono,  positiun  {I  place):  impos  •,  repose,  deposit,  compoun(^  position, 

component.         Pons  {bridije)  ;  pontoon. 
Popnlus  {people)  ;  popular,  depopiilate,  public,  publish. 
Porous  {lio<j)  ;  pork. 
Porta  {d')or) ;  pi.irtal,  portico,  porthole. 

Porto  {I  carry)  ;  export,  portable,  support.         Portns  ;  port. 
Possum  (J  can)  ;  possible,  potent. 

'Font  {after)  \  posterity.      Postis;  post.      Postulo  {I demand);  postulate. 
Praeda  {pbinder) ;  predatory,  depredation,  prey. 
Pravus  {crooked) ;  depraved. 

Precor  {I  pray)  ;  deprecate,  precarious  {depending  o>i  entreaty). 
Prehendo  {I yra^p) ;  apprehend,  api^rehension. 
I'remo,  pressum  {I  prcxn) ;  express. 
Primus  {fr.^t)  ;  prime,  primitive,  primeval,  primrose. 
Princeps  {prince) ;  principal,  principle.     Pri.-tinus  ;  pristine. 
Privo  {I deprive,  make  separate) ;  deprive,  private,  privacy,  privy. 
Probo  ( /ffjty;;-otv,  ?«.?/;«  ^00(7) ;  prove,  probe,  probation,  probable,  reprobate. 
Probus  {honest, good) ;  probity.       Probrum  {a  shameful  act) ;  opprobrious. 
Promptus, /rom  promo  {ready)  ;  prompt,  promptitude. 
Pronus  ;  prone.         Propago ;  propagate. 

Prope  {near),  proximus  {nearest) ;  propinquity,  proximate,  proximity. 
Proprius  {one's  oivn)  ;  proper,  property,  propriety,  appropriate. 
Prurio  (/  itch)  ;  prurient.         Pudor  {shame),  pudet ;  impudent. 
Puer  {Imy) ;  puerile.         Puaid  {boxer)  ;  pugilist. 
Pugna  {fght),  piigno  {I  fight)  ;  pugnacious,  impugn,  repugnance. 
Pulmo  (lungs)  ;  pulmonary.         Pulpa  ;  pulp. 
Pungo,  punctum  (/  prick) ;  pungent,  puncture,  punctuatioH,  expimge, 

point,  appoint.         Puppis  {stei-ti) ;  poop. 
Pupus,  pupulus,  pupillufl  (a  little  boy) ;  puppet,  pupiL 
Purgo  (/  cleanse)  ;  purge,  purgatory. 
Purpiu-a  ;  purple.         Purus  ;  pure,  purify. 
Puto    (/  ctH,    calculate,   think)  ;    amputate,    compute,   oount,   repute, 

depute,  putative.         Putris  (rottcv)  ;  putrid,  pulref;, 
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Qoaero,  quaesitum  (J  seek) ;  queistion,  inauire,  require,  query,  qnest, 
exquisite,  inquest.         Quali^  [fif  which  kind) ;  quality,  qualify. 

Quanl.us  {how  great)  ;  quantity. 

Quatio,  qua.*isuin   (cutio,   cussum  in  compounds,    I  shake  or  strike) 
quash,  percussion,  discuss. 

Quatuor   {four),  quartus  {fourth),  quadra    {square)  ;    quart,  quarto, 
quarter,  quadrature,  quadrant,  quadratic. 

Queror   (/  complain) ;    querulous.  Quies,   quietis    {rest) ;    quiet. 

acquie.-ee. 

Quinque  (./"'<')  i  quintessence.         Radius  {rod,  ray)  ;  radius,  rebate. 

Radix,  radicis  {root)  ;  radish,  radical,  eradicate. 

Rado,  rasum  (/  scrape)  ;  erase,  razor,  abrade. 

Ramus  {brancli)  ;  ramification. 

Rapio,  raptum  {I  snatch)  ;  rapid,  rapture,  rapine,  rapacious,  ravish, 
ravage,  raven,  ravenoui?.         Rams  {thin) ;  rare,  rarefy. 

Ratio  {reckoning,  calculation,  proportion);  reason,  ratiocination,  rational, 
ration.         Ratus  {reckoned,  fixed)  ;  ratify,  rate. 

Rego,  rectum  {I  make  straight) ;  regular,  direct,  erect,  regent,  regimen, 
regiment,  rector,  rectify. 

Rex,  reg-ia  {kiny  ;  not  the  same  root   as  the  last);  regal,  regicide : 
Rcrrnum ;  reign,  regnant,  mteiTegnum. 

Reperio  {IjiJid) ;  repertory.         Ropo  (/  creep)  ;  reptile. 

Res  {thing) ;  real,  republic.         Rete  {net)  ;  retina,  reticule. 

Rideo,  risum  (/  laugh) ;  deride,  risible,  ridicule,  ridiculous. 

Rigeo  {I  am  stiff) ;  rigid,  rigour. 

Rigo  (/  u-ater)  ;  irrigate,  irriguons.         Ritus ;  rite,  xitual. 

Rivus  {brook),  rivalis  {l/aiing  the  same  brook  in  eommott) ;  river,  riTal, 
derive,  arrive,  rivulet. 

Robur  {oak,  strength)  ;  robust,  corroborate. 

Rodo,  roeum  (/  gnaw)  ;  corrode,  corrosion. 

Rogo  (/  ask) ;  arrogate,  derogate,  rogation,  prorogne.         Rosa ;  rose. 

Rota  {wheel)  ;  rotate,  rotary.        Rotundua ;  round,  rotund,  rotundity. 

Rudis  {untaught) ;  rude,  erudite,  rudiment.         Ruga  {wrinkle)  ;  cor- 
rugate. 

Rxuninare  {to  chtw  the  cud) ;  ruminate.         Rumor;  rumour. 

Rumpo,  ruptum  (/  break) ;  rupture,  abrupt,  eruption,  corrupt,  bank- 
rupt. 

Ruo  (/  rush) ;  ruin.         Russatus  (dyed  red) ;  russet. 

Rus,  ruris  {country)  ;  rustic,  rural.         Saccus  ;  sack. 

Sacer  {suo-ed),  sacerdos   {priest) ;    sacred,  sacrament,  sacrifioet  conse- 
crate, sacerdotal,  sacristan. 

Sagax  {knowing) ;  sage,  sagacious,  presage. 

Sal ;  salt,  saline,  salary  {properly  an  allowance  for  salt). 

Balio,  saltiun,  in  compounds,  sultum   (/  leap) ;  salient,  aspail,  assault, 
salmon  {the  leaping  fish),  desultory,  exult,  insult,  saltatory. 

Salus,  salutis  {safety)  ;  salute,  salutary. 

Sal  liber;  salubriouB.         Sal  vus  (*«/>) ;  salvation,  salve,  ealvo,  saviour 

Sancio,  sanctum  (/  consecrate)  ;  sanction. 

Sanctus  {holy) ;  saint,  sanctify. 

Bangius,  sangiiinis  {blood) ;  sanguinary,  sanguine,  consanguinity. 

Bano  ( I  make  sound) ;  sanative  sanatory. 
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Santu  {sound) ;  sane,  sanity,  sanitary. 

Sapio  (/  taste,  am  wise),  sripor  [taate);  aavour,  bapient, insipid. 

Satelles  {attendant)  ;  satellite. 

Satia  {enou'jh),  satur  {full),  satio  {I Jill)  \    satiate,   satiety,   saturata, 

satisfy. 
Scando  (/  climb) ;  scan,  scansion,  ascend,  descend,  condescend. 
Scindo,  scissum  (/  split)  ;  rescind,  abscissa,  scisdors. 
Scintilla  'spark) ;  scintillate. 

Scio  (/  know) ;  science,  prescience,  omniscience,  conscious. 
Scribo,  scriptum  (/  write)  ;  scribe,  describe,  scripture,  poatscripfe. 
Scnipulus  (a  little  pebble) ;  scruple,  scrupulous. 
Scrutor  (/  examine)  ;  scrutiny,  inscrutable. 

Seco,  sectum  (/  cut) ;  sect,  section,  insect,  dissect,  segment,  secant. 
Seculum  {oge,  world)  ;  secular. 
Sedeo,  sessum  (/  sit),  sido  (/  set),  sedo  (/  settle)  ;  session,  sedentary, 

sedulous,  sediment,  assess,  possess,  preside,  subside,  assiduous, 

consider,  sedate. 
Semi  {/till/') ;  semicircle.         Senex  {old-man)  ;  senile,  senior,  senate. 
Sentio  {I  feel,  think),  sensus  {fcelintj)  ;  sentient,  scent,  sentence,  absent, 

sense,  sensual,  sensitive. 
Sepelio  {I  bury),  sopidciiim;  sepulture,  sepulchre. 
Septem  {seven) ;  September,  septennial. 
Sequester  {an  umpire)  ;  sequestrate,  sequestered. 
Sequor,  secutus   (/  follow),   secundus    {followinij)  ;    sequence,  sequel, 

consequent,  persecute,  second. 
Sero,  sertum  (/  set  in  a  row)  ;   insert,  exert,  desert,  series,  sermon. 
Semen  {seed) ;  seminary,  disseminate.         Serus  ;  sere. 
Servus  (i<V/t'(;),servio  {I  serve),  servo  {I watch  or  preserve)  ;  serf,  servile, 

servitude,  servant,  servitor,  preserve,  observe,  deserve. 
Sidus  {star) ;  sidereal. 

Signum ;  sign,  signify,  signal,  resign,  design,  assignation. 
Sileo  {I  am  silent)  ;  sUent,  silence.         Silva  {wood)  ;  sylvan. 
Similis  {like) ;  similar,  assimilate,  resemble,  semblance,  simulate. 
Sinud  {imiether) ;  simultaneous,  assemble.         Sincerus;  sincere. 
Singuli  {one  by  one) ;  single,  singular.         Sinister ;  sinister. 
Sinus  {bend) ;  sine,  sinuous. 

Sisto  (/  stop,  I  -stand)  ;  consist,  in-sist,  resist,  assist. 
Socius  {companion);  social,  society.         Sol  {sun)  ;  solar,  solstice. 
Solemnis  {annual, festive) ;  solemn.         Solidus ;  solid,  solder. 
Sollicito  ;  solicit.         Solor  ;  con-sole,  solace. 
Solum  {ground) ;  soil.     Connected  perhaps  ■with  this,  is  the  root  sid  or 

sit  in  e.xsid  {exile) ;  consul  {con.sul);  counsel.     Tlie  root  is  really 

identical  with  sed  or  sid  in  sedeo  and  sido. 
Solus  {alone)  ;  solo,  solitude. 

Solve,  solutum  (/  loosen) ;  solve,  solution,  dissolute. 
Somnus  {sleep)  ;  eonmolent.     Sopor  {deep)  ;  soporific. 
Sonus  ;  sound,  sonorous,  consonant.         Sordes  {dirt)  ;  sordid. 
Spargo,  sparsvmi  (/  strew)  ;  sparse,  disperse. 
Spatium  ;  space,  spacious,  expatiate. 
Specio,  epectum  (/  look),  species  {appearanee,  ki^id) ;  special,  speciooa, 

respect,  iispeot,  spectator,  speculate,  despise,  suspicion. 
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Spemo  (/  refect) ;  spurn.         Spero  (7  hope)  ;  despair,  desperate. 
Spiro  (I  breathe),  spiiitus  (breath)  ;  ppirit,  aspii-e,  couapiie. 
8-plencleo  {I  shine)  \  splendour,  splendid.       Spolium  ;  spoil,  spoL'ntion. 
Spondeo,  sponHum    (/  promise,    bargain)  :    sponsor,    spouse,    lespond, 

response,  despond.     Stagnus  {standing)  ;  staimant,  stagnate. 
Stella  [star)  ;  constellation,  stellar.     Sterilis ;  sterile. 
Stemo,  stratum  (/  throw  down,  spread)  ;  prostrate,  consternation. 
?>t\]la,  [drop)  \  diatU.         Stilus;  style.     Stimulus  {goad);  stimulate. 
Stipendium  ipny)  ;  stipend,  stipendiary.         Stii-ps  {root) ;  extirpate. 
Sto,  statum  {I  stand)  ;  station,  stature,  stable,  distant,  obstacle,  supeiv 

stition,  armistice,  substance,  substantive. 
Statuo  (J  set  up)  ;  statue,  statute,  constitute.         Strenuus  ;  strenuous. 
Stringo,  strictum  {I  tighten) ;  stringent,  strain,  coiii>train,  strict,  strait. 
Strangulo  {I  strangle). 

Struo,  stmctum  {I  pile  up) ;  constract,  destroy,  destruction,  construe. 
Studium  {Mai,  eagerness),  studeo  {I am  eager);  study,  student. 
Stupeo  '  T  am  amazed)  ;  stiipid. 
Suadeo,  suasum  (/  advise) ;  suasion,  persuade. 

SubUmis  {raised  aloft)  ;  sublime,  sublimate.       Subtilis  ;  subtile,  subtle. 
Sudo  ( T  sweat) ;  exude. 
Sum  {I  a)n),  root  es,  <  ns  (being) ;  entity,  present,  absent.    Futums  («&oa< 

to  be) :  future.       Sumrnus  {highest);  sum,  sumrait,  consummate. 
Sumo,  sumptum  'J take)  ;  assume,  consume,  consumption. 
Super  (above),  SM^ervLS  (upper),  oupremus  (highest);  superior,  supremo, 

supernal.         Supinup,  {on  the  ba-c/i) ;  supine. 
Surgo,  surrectum  (/  rise)  ;  surge,  resurrection,  insurrection. 
Tabula  (board)  ;  table,  tablet,  tabidar,  tabulate. 

Taceo  (/  am  silent) ;  tacit,  reticence,  taciturn.  Taedium  (disgust) ;  tedious. 
Tango,  tactum  (I  touch)  ;  tact,  contact, tangible,  contagion,  ceutiguous, 

attain,  pertain,  attach.         Taxo ;  tax,  taxation. 
Tardus  (slow) ;  retard,  tardy. 

Tego,  tectum  (I  cover) ;  protect,, integument,  detect. 
Temere  (rashlg)  ;  temerity.         Temno  (I  despise) ;  contemn,  contempt. 
Tempero  (I  moderate)  ;  temperate,  temper. 
Templum  ;  temple,  contemplate. 

Tempus,  temporis  (lime) ;  temporal,  temporary,  tense. 
Tendo,  tensum  (/  stretch) ;  contend,  intend,  tense,  intense,  tension. 
Teneo,  tentum  (I  hold) ;  tenant,  tenure,  teuaceous,  tenour,  retain,  con- 
tain, content,  retinue,  tendril,  continuous.         Tener  ;  tender. 
Tento  or  teinpto  (I  try) ;  tempt,  attempt,  temptation. 
Tenuis  (tliin)  ;  tenuity.         Tepeo  (I am  warm);  tepid. 
Terminus  (boundary)  ;  term,  terminate,  exterminate,  detennine, 
Tero,  tritum  (I  rub) ;  trite,  contrition,  attrition,  detriment. 
Terra  (earth) ;  terrestrial,  terrene,  inter,  terrier,  terrace. 
Terreo  (I  frighten)  ;  terrify,  terrible,  terror,  deter. 
Testis  (witness)  ;  testify,  testimony,  attest,  detest,  protest. 
Texo,  textum  (/  weave) ;  text,  context,  texture,  textile. 
Timeo  (I  fear)  ;  timid.         Torpeo  (/  am  numb)  ;  torpid. 
Torqixeo,  tortum  (/  twist) ;  torsion,  contort,  contortion,  torture,  torment. 
Torreo,  tostum  (I parch)  ;  torrid,  toast.         Totus  (whole) ;  total. 
Traho,  tractum   (/  draw) ;  tracto    (/  handle)  ;    treat,   tract,  contract, 

attract,  tractable,  tractate.        Tranquillus;  tranquil. 
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Tremo  (/  tremble) ;  tremour,  tremnlouB,  tremendous 

Tropido  (/  am  in  ditorder) ;  trepidation. 

Tres,  tria  {three) ;  trefoil,  trident,  trinity.       Tribuo  (^I assign)',  tribute. 

Tribus;  tribe,  tribune.         Triumphus  ;  triumph. 

Trudc,tru.-uia  (/i/;r!<s)');  extrude, intrusion.  Truncu::;  trunk,  truncated 

Tueor  [I protect)  ;  tuition,  tutor. 

Tunif-o  (/  swell)  ;  tumid,  tumour,  tumult,  contumely,  tomb. 

Tuber  [a  swelling) :  protuberance,  tubercle. 

Tundo,  tusum  [I  thump)  ;  contusion. 

Turba  {mob) ;  turbulent,  turbid,  disturb.         Tui-pfs  {fntit) ;  turpituda 

Uber  {udder),  exuberant.         Ubique  (everywhere)  ;  ubiquity. 

Ulcus,  ulceris  {so)-e) ;  ulcer,  ulceration. 

Ultra  {hcijoiul),  ulterior  {further),  ultiraus  {furthest);  ulterior,  ultimate, 

penult.     Umbra  (shade);  umbr-.i-^.  urabraireous,  umbrella. 
Uncia  {a  twelfth  part)  ;  ounce,  inch,  uncial,  uncitiiy. 
UiigTio,  unctum  (/  anoint)  ;  ungTient,  ointment,  unction. 
Unila    {wave),  undare  {to  rise  in  waves)  ;    abound,  redound,  abundant, 

inundate 
Unua  {one);-  union,  unity,  unit,  triune,  uniform,  univerrte,  universal, 

unique. 
Urbs  {city) ;  urban,  urbane,  suburb. 
Urgeo  {I  press) ;  urge,  urgent.         Unia ,  ujii. 
Uro,  ustum  (/  burn)  ;  combustion. 

Utor,  usus  sum  (/  use) ;  use,  usage,  utility,  usury,  usurp. 
Uxor  {wife)  ;  uxorious.         Vacca  {cotv)  ;  vaccine,  vaccination. 
Vaco  (/  am  unoccupied)  ;  vacant,  vacation,  vacate,  vacuum,  evacuate. 
Vado,  vasum  {I  go)  ;  invade,  evade,  invasion,  wade. 
Vagor    (/  waudi-r),    vagus   {wandering)  ;  vajue,  vagrant,  vagabond, 

extravagant. 
Valeo  (/  am  strong) ;  valid,  valour,  valuo,  nvoil,  prevail,  prevalent, 

valedictory. 
Vallis  ;  vale,  valley.        Vallus  {stake) ;  oirnumvaUation. 
Vanus  {empty) ;  vain,  vanity.         Van  us  ,  various,  variegate. 
Vapor  (steam)  ;  vapour,  evaporate.        Vas  {pot);  vessel,  vascular. 
Vastus  {desolate)  ;  vast,  waste,  devastate. 
Veho,  vectum  (/  carry) ;  convey,  convex,  inveigh,  vehicle. 
VeUo,  vulsum  (l pluck)  ;  con\Talse,  rcTulsion. 
Velum  {covering) ;  veil,  reveal,  develop,  envelop.         Vena ;  vein. 
Vendo  (/  sell)  ;  vend,  venal.         Venenum  {poison) ;  venom. 
Veneror  (J  worship) ;  venerate,  revere. 
Venio,  ventnm  (/  come) ;   convene,  venture,  convent,  advent,  prevent, 

revenue,  convenient,  covenant. 
Venter  {belly) ;  ventral,  ventriloquist.     Ventus  {wind) ;  ventilate. 
Verbum  {word) ;  verb,  verbal,  proverb. 

Vergo  {Undine);  verge,  converge.  V^ermis  (wortn);  vermicular,  vermin. 
Verto,  versum  (liurti)  ;  verso  (/  turn) ;  verse,  version,  convert,  divorce, 

adverse,  advertise,  perverse,  univtrse,  vortex,  verticaL 
Verus  {true) ;  verity,  verify,  aver. 
Vestis  {garment)  ;  vest,  vesture,  vestry,  'avest. 
Vetus  {old) ;  inveterate,  veteran. 
Vexo  (/  harass)  ;   vex,  vexation.         Vi  ro ;  vibrate. 
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Vln  ('■oad) ;  deviate,  obviate,  pervious,  trivial. 

Vicis  (change) ;  vicissitude,  vicar,  vicarious,  viceroy. 

Vieinus  {neighbour) :  vicinity. 

Video,  visum  (/  see) ;  visible,  \'ision,  provide,  revise,  visage,  prudence, 

providence,  sui-vey,  invidious,  envy. 
Vilis  {eheop)  ;  vile,  vilify.         Villa  [coutitry  house) ;  viUa,  village. 
Vinco,  victum  [I  conquer) ;  victor,  vanqui^,  victim,  convince,  convict. 
Vindex  {avenger) ;  vindicate,  vindictive. 

Vir  {tnan),  virtus  {manliness) ;  virtue,  virago,  triiunvir,  virile. 
Vis  {force) ;  violent.         Viscus ;  viscera,  eviscerate. 
Vita  {life) ;  vital.         Vitiiim  {faidf) ;  vice,  vicious,  vitiate. 
Vitrum  {glass) ;  vitreous,  vitrify,  vitriol. 
Vivo,  victum  {I  live)  ;  revive,  ^^vif}•,  vivacious,  victuals. 
Voce  (/  cnll),  vox  {voice) ;    voice,  vocal,  vocation,  invocate,  convoke^ 

provoke,  vowel,  vocabul-    v.         V^io  (/////) ;  volatile. 
Volo  (/  'vill) ;  voluntary,  volunteer,  benevolent,  volition. 
Volupis  {delightful) ;  voluptuous. 

Vulvo,  volutum  {1  roll) ;  revolve,  volume,  revolution,  voluble,  volute. 
Vomo;  I  vomit.         Voro  (/  dcvoxr)  ;  voracious,  devour,  camivorouB. 
Voveo,  votum  {I  vote)  ;  vote,  votive,  votary,  devote,  devout. 
Vuiarus  {common  peophi)'  vm\s^^  Tivnlge.  voa^;':.  "sulgftto. 
Vulnus  {wound):  y^i^'^^mhlrS 
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List  of  the  principal  Greek  Words  Derivatives  from  whichi 
have  been  adopted  into  Exiglish. 

Ayy  f\oi  (angelos,  messenger) ;  angel,  evanprelist, 

Kyios  {sacrea) ;  hagiology.         A7a.'->7;  {lendmg)  ;  eynagogTie. 

kyav  [xtruf/f/le)  •  agony,  antagonist.     ASo^os  (-teel) ;  adamant,  diamond. 

Arip  {air) ;  aeronaut,  aerostation.       A8\oy  {contest) ;  athlete,  athletic. 

Ai6vp  (ski/) ;  ether,  ethereal.         Af^a  {blood)  •  haemorrhage. 

Ai>i7^a  {riddle) ;  enigma.         Alprjais  {choice)  ;  heresy,  heretic 

Aiffdriffts  {perception) ;  aesthoti'^.s.         AKaS-nnaa  ;  academy. 

Akjut}  {point)  ;  acme.         AKoKouBto)  {I  folknr) ;  acolyte  or  aoolyth. 

Akovik  {I  hear)  \  acoustics.         AKpoaonai  {I  listen) ;  acroamatic 

AKpos  {fop) ;  acropolis.         AXAos  {other)  ;  allopathy. 

AAAtjAoj  {one  another)  ;  parallel.  AK<pa  {a)  ;  alphabet. 

A^<Pi  {on  both  sides) ;  amphibious,  amphitheatre. 

Avtixos  {trind)  ;  anemometer.         Avfloj  {Jiowei) ;  anthology. 

AvOpa^  {I'onI);  anthracite.    AyOpanrof  {man);  an  tliropology,  philanthropy. 

A|icD/xa  {eliiim,  demand)  ;  axiom.  ApKTos  {bear)  ;  iivctic. 

AptBuos  {tifimber) ;  arithmetic.         Apiaros  {beat)  ;  aristocracy. 

'Apfiovia  ;  harmony.         Aprr\pM  ;  artery. 

Apxv  {rule,  beginning) ;  monarch,  archangel,  arcbitect. 

AaKKo  {I  exercise)  ;  ascetic.     Aanjp  {star)  ;  astral,  asteroid,  astronomy. 

Aoi  (/  hreathe) ;  asthma,  atmosphere.     Airroi  {self) ;  autograph,  autocrat. 

BaAAiu  {I  throu),  ShXtj,  ^Atjuu;  hyperbole,  parable,  emblem,  .lymboL 

Bairrai,  /Son-Tifoi ;  baptize.  Ba/'0aooy  {)tot  Greek)  ;  barbarous. 

Rapot  {weight)  ;  barometer.         Btwij  {treading,  support)  ;  base,  basi<i. 

BiSAioi'  {booh) ;  Bible,  bibliopole.       Bioj  {life);  biography,  amphibioua. 

B\a(r<p7jtxia ;  olasphemy.         Bo^/Suf  (.«//A--«'0>-«i)  ;  bombazine. 

BoToi'Tj  {grass)  ;  botany.         hpoyxoi  {wi)idpipe)  ;  bronchitis. 

Trj  {earth)  ;  apogee,  geography,  geology.         TaAa  {mi/h) ;  galaxy. 

ra/iOf  {marriage) ;  bigamy.  FcurTvp  {belbj) ;  gastric,  gastronomy. 

Tcj'oj  (/Y/^tf) ;  genealogy.         r<7«;  giant,  gigantic. 

TXaaaa  {tongue);  gloss,  glossary.         TKv(po)  {carve);  hieroglyphio. 

rvu/icDj'  (pointer) ;  gnomon,  physiognomy. 

Tpa(p<ii  {I  urite) ;  grammar,  telegraph,  graphic,  paragraph. 

TufJiva^(j)  {1  exercise)  ;  gA'mnastic.  'Cvvr\  {woman) ;  misogynous. 

AuKToAos  {.linger)  ;  dactj-1.  ^at/jMV  {divinitg)  ;   demon. 

Afiyna  [pointing);  paradigm.     ^(Ka  (t'^n);  decalogue. 

AtvSpov  {tree) ;  dendrology.         Atjuoj  [people) ;  democracy. 

Ataira  {u-ag  of  living);  diet.  Ai5a.(rKa)  {I  teach);  didactic 

AiTrAw/xa  {an gt hi ug  folded) :  diploma.    Aoyfia  {opinion) ;  dogma, dogmatic 

Ao^a  {opinion,  gliirg);   orthodox,  doxology. 

Afiau)  {I  act);  drastic,  dr:ima.  Apo/xos  {ruvning);  hippodrome. 

Ainaais  {power);  djTiamics,  dyna.'ity.         'E5pa  (str'/) ;  callie.iral. 

Eflj/os  {race);  ethnic,  heathen,  ethm^logy.         Efioi  {custom);  ethics. 

EjSos  {form);  kaleidoscope,  cyclotV,  &c. 

Ei^oiXov  {image);  idol,  idolatry.  ZiKav  {image);  iconoclast. 

EiocDfcca  {dissimulation);  irony.     EXa<rTi»cos  {that  mag  oe  driven);  elastio. 

EAfTj^xotrvi^  (;j;7y);  oleemosynary.         'ZWrtv  [Greek);  Helleuio. 

'Ef  {one);  hyphen.  Ei'Soi'  {ivithin);  endogenous. 

TB^rrtpa  {entrails)',  dysentery.        'Ef  (■'*«);  be->catron- 
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E^u  {outside);  exoteric.         'Etttu  {.^eve>t);  heptarchy. 

Epyov  {worl:) ;  euerofy,  metalliirgy. 

Epr}fios  [solilanj) ;  eremite,  hermit. 

Extpos  {other) ;  heterodox,  heterogeneous.     Ervnos  (true) ;  etymology 

£w  {well);  eulogy,  euphnr.y.  Ex«  {I  hold);   epoch. 

ZuvTi  {(/trd/e);  zone.     Zaioy,  (wOLoy   'iiiimal);  zooloyy,  zoophyte,  zodiac. 
ii-rmm  {leading);  exegesis.  HK^K-pov  [ambrr);  eleftricity. 

'HKios  {sun);  holla. -il,  heliotrope.  'Hijupa  {day);  epiiemerjl 

"Hui  {lialf);  hemifipbere.         'Hp«s  ;  hero. 

^X'?.  'i)X<^  {sound) ;  echo,  cateciiize. 

©eoo^cii  {I  behold);  theatre,  theory,  theorem. 

©ai//ia  {wonder);  thauma trope.   0«oi  ,  O-^d) ;  theology,  theism,  enthusiast. 

eepfMos  {heat) ;  thermometer,  isothermal. 

©f/ja7rei,co  {I  heal) ;  therapeutics. 

©eo-is,  dffui  {placiuy);  anathema,  antithesis,  epithet,  theme. 

©77(C7j  {box);  hypothecate,  aijothecary.         ®ufxos  {mind);  enthymeme. 

ISfa  {form) ;  idea. 

ISioy  {peculiar);  iSicorris,  iSi(up.a;  idiom,  idiot,  idio.syncrasy. 

'Upos  {sacred);  hierarch,  hiero^;l\-j)hic.         'IKapuS  {cheerful);  hilarity. 

'l-mros  {horse) ;  Philip,  hippopotamus. 

Iffor  {equal):  isomurphous,  isochronous,  isosceles    OKeKos  zzileg). 

'laropia  {muestiffntio  .);  history,  story.  lx<ivs  {/ijih)  ;  ichthyology. 

KcxAiiv  {J call);  (KK\T)<^ia;  ecclesiastic. 

KaKos  ^leauitful) ;  koXKos  {beauty) :  calligraphy,  calotype,  calistheuic 

KaAr-TTToj  (/  hide);  apocalypse.      Kaapos  {pure);  cathartic. 

KoKos  {bad) ;  cacophonous.     Kavaiv    rule]  ;  canon,  canonicaL 

KavcTTiKos  {burniuy)  ;  caustic.  Kei/rpuy  {jjoint)  ;  centre. 

KAt^a  {.slope) ;  climate.         KKifxa^  (ladder) ;  climax,  clim.arterio. 

KXivci:  {I  bend)  ;  incline,  encliti'^.         Ko.vor  {i-omiuon)  ;  epicene. 

Ky-^XT?  {cockle)  ;  coucholojr}' 

Kocr^.o>  (world);  cosmical,  microcosm..       Ko/utjttjs  {long-haired);  comet 

Kpsj-iot'  {>iktiU);  cranium.         Kparoi  {strength)  ;  autocrat,  democrat. 

Kptvw  {rjudi/e);  Kpt<Tis,  KpiriKOi  :   r.ritif,  crisis,  hypocrisy. 

KptcTToAAos  {ice);  crystal.         KpuTTToi  {I  hide);  apocrypha,  crypt. 

KoK\os  {circle);  cycle,  cycloid,  cyclopaedia. 

Kv\i.yopos  {roller) ;  cylinder.         Kv0os  ;  cube.         Kuwi'  (dog) ;  cynic. 

KvpiaKos  (belonging  to  the  Lord);  church.     Kwfios  {festivity};  eucomium. 

Kaivos ;  cone.         Atyat  (say,  choose) ;  eclectic. 

Ai^is  (speech) ;  lexicou,  dialect.         fiauliavai  (J  take) ;  epilepsy,  syUabla 

Adirw  {I  leave) ;  ellipse,  eclipse.         Acixv*';  lichen- 

\f  (Toj  (belonging  to  the  people) ;  liturgy. 

Aidos  (stone) ;  lithography,  lithic. 

Ao-,os  (speech,  reason) ;  logic,  dialogue,  syllogism. 

Avpa;  lyre,  lyric.      Avu  (lon^rn)  \  paralysis.      Mayos;  Magian,  magio 

WuKpos  (lony) ;  macrocosm.     MaOTj^io  (learning) :  mathematics. 

lHatiTui  (witness);  martyr.  Hl^Xas  [[■'•'ck):  melancholy. 

l/it\oi  (tune);  melody.         Vl(r<iAKov;  uiocai. 

VlfTpov  (measure) ;  meter,  barometer.         M»?t7j/)  (mother) ;  metropolia, 

Mtj^cutj  (contrivance);  mechanif^s.         Mtouyw  (I pollute);  miasma. 

M.Kpor  (small) ;  microscope.  M:i4or  (iniilaior) ;  nuniic. 

Mjctoj  (hatred) ;  misanthrope.         Mkijuodx'  {remembering/) ;  muemonlo. 
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Kovos  {onhj) ;  monurcL,  monog-ainy,  nionothf  ism.         Vlovaxos  ;  mouk. 

t/ioptptf  [fonn) ;  amoi-phous.         hlvar-qpia;   uiystery. 

Nauy  [-Jiip) ;  i.aiititiul,  nausea  {eea-sickness). 

Nap/cow  {/  bet.uM'i);  narcotic.       >UKp;<i  Ulead);  necropolis,  necromancy. 

Neoj  {:ietv) ;  r,eolo<i-Y,  neophn^.     HiVi^ov  {string,  ricrvi) ,  neuralgia. 

NijCToj  {island) ;    ]^oIyneyia. 

No^ov  (^/M») ;  antinomian,  astronomy,  gastronomy. 

tlocros  {{lisecfie) ;  nosology.         0$e\iiTKos;  obeiipk. 

•05,.j  wwy);  exodus,  mo thod,  period.         Oikos  (/louse);  economy. 

Oiffrjaif  (dircliiwj);  otKfw  (7  inhrrhi!)  ;   f!in;-f>e.  occumenirsl. 

'OAoj  (w/io/e) ;   catholic,  liulocaust.         'OfMioi  {like);  liomoeop  .thy. 

O/tos  (>'7Wf'!;  homogeneous. 
Ovofia,  ovv/jM  (name) ;  synonymous,  patronymic. 
Of;;t  {x'larp);  oxygen,  paroxysm. 

OirriKos  (JbelonyiKj  to  night) ;  ojitics,  synopsis.      'Opajui  {I see) ;  panorama.- 
Opyavov  {iu,-itrumcnt) ;  organ.     OpBos  {stmii/ht)  ;  ortliodox,  orthography. 
'Opi^u  [I  de/ne);  honi;on,  aorist.     Opvis  {bird);  oniitlnjlogy. 
Op<pavos  ;  orphan.  Opx>\<^i^P°^  \Jnncing -place)  ;  orchestra. 

OffTtoj'  {bone)  ;  osteology.         0<pis  \Kfrpct>f)  ;  bphicleide. 
0(^6oA/uos  {eye) ;  ophthabnia.         noAuios  {ancient) ;  palaeography, 
new  {idl)  ;  jjantheism,  jjantomime.         Hav  [Payi)  ;  panic. 
Uados  {■'iij^'crir.ff,  affection)  ;  pallios,  sympathy,  pathetic. 
riaij  {boy)  ;  paedagogue.  Xlavr)yvpis  {".i-cmb/y) ;  panegyi-ic. 

naiScta  {instruction) ;  cyclopaedia.         Harfu  (/  valk)  ;  peripatetic 
riavffis  {stopping) ;  pause.  fleipa  {trial) ;  empirical. 

riei^re  {jive) ;  pentagon.         UevrnKOffTos  {  fiftietii)  ;  pentecost. 
Ut7a\ov  {leaf) ;  petal.         ritrpa  {rock) ;  petrify,  Peter. 
nsTio)  {digest) ;  dyspeptic. 

n\aa<yci)  {I  mould,  dnub),  irXaariKos;  plastic,  plaster. 
U.\avriTf\s  {wandering);  planet.         UK-naow  ("trikr);  apoplexy, 
Uoifw  (I  make) ;  poet.         UoKtuos  {war) ;  polemic. 
rioAos  [bowl,  pole) ;  pole,  polar. 
rioAis  {city);  polity,  poUcy,  metropolis. 
rioAyj  {many);  polj'gon,  polygamy,  polytheism. 

no/xTTTj  [procession) ;  pomp,  ponipoutt.     Uovs  {foot) ;  antipodes,  tripod. 
Upaa-w  {J do);  practice,  pragmatical. 
npf^BuTfpos  (elder) ;  presbyter,  prester,  priest. 
npujfjia  (something  sau-n) ;  pri.-^iii.         npojTos  (first) ;  prototype. 
Urwfia  (f(tli) ;  sjTuptom.         Hvp  (fire) ;  pyrotechnics,  empyrean. 
Ua>\ew  (I  sell) ;  monopoly. 

'Pee  (I flow),  (levfiu;  cat;inh,  rhemn,  rheumatic. 
'Prtyvvpn  (I  break);  cataract.         'Prirocp  (orator);  rhetoric. 
Pii  (nose);  rhinoceros.         'VvOp-os  'ineasurcd  motion);  rhythm. 
2apf  (flesh);  sarcophagus.         "XapKa^ui  [I  tear  the  flesh);  sarcastic 
'XB^vvvfu  (I  extinguisit);  asbestr-*.  'S.Kpwv  (tube);  siphon. 

StTos  (food);  parasite.         'S.Kav^aXov  (stumbling-block);  scandaL 
SfTji'T)  (tent,  stage)  ;  scene.       2.Kr\irrpov  (staff) ;  sceptre. 
2Koir«u)  (1  look),aKoiros;  episcopHl,  bishop,  scojx',  telescope,  microscope, 
Sirau  [I  draw) ;  spasm.         Sirep^a  (t^ecd),  airopa ;  spemiatic,  sporadic 
'S.-ireipa  (coil) ;  spu-e,  spu-al. 
STacrii  (stntiding) ;  apostasy,  ecstasy,  system. 
?T*AA.»  (/  despatc/i);  epistle,  apostle.       "Zreuo^  (tiarrow);  stenography. 


2repeos  (so^trf);  stereosoope,  stereotype. 

2Ti7|ua  {brand) ;  stigma.         2t(xos  (^iwtf) ;  distich,  acrostic 

^TpuTos  {army) ;  strategy.      Srpocf)?}  {turning) ;  catastrophe,  apostrophe. 

2v»fos  (y?9);  sycophant,         ^(puipa  {ball) ;  sphere. 

2<pu(ca  {I  throb) ;  asphyxia.         Sx'JM't  {form,  make);  scheme. 

^X'^i*'  i-^  divide) ;  schism.         Sx^^'J  {leisure) ;  school,  scholar. 

Tofpos  (<o?«i)  ;  epitaph.         ta^is  {arrangement);  syntax. 

Tovos  {stretclntig,  pitch) ;  tone,  tonic,  monotony. 

To^jj  {cutting) ;  atom,  epitome,  entomology, 

Tivxos  {implement,  book) ;  pentateuch. 

TijA«  {far  off) ;  telescope,  telegraph. 

Towos  {place) ;  topography,  topic.         Tpovos  {turning) ;  tropic,  trope. 

Ttrxos  (shape) ;  type.        Tvpcwvoi;  tyrant. 

'Typos  (moist);  hygrometer. 

'TScup  {water) ;  dropsj',  hydrate,  hydrostatics,  hydrogen,  hydrophobia. 

'tuvos ;  hynm,  anthem.         "tirvos  (steep)  ;  hypnotic. 

'Tartpoi  (woinb) ;  hysteria,  hysterical. 

^ayoj  (I  eiit)  ;  sarcophagus. 

*aiv«  (/  show)  ;  phenomenon,  phantom,  phase. 

^ap/iaKov  (drug) ;  pluirmacy. 

**p(w  (/  bear) ;  phosphori^s,  metaphor. 

*i(/x«  (/  say)  emphasis,  prophecy.         ^doyyn  (voice,  vowet) ;  diphthong 

*flj(rii  (wasting)  ;  phthi.sic.         *t\os  (fond  of)  ;  philosophy,  Piiilip. 

*A.€3y  (vein);  phlebotomy. 

^Ktyp-a  (injiammation,  slimy  humour) ;  phlegm, 

^o8oi  (fear);  hydrophobia.         ^payi^a  (fence);  diaphragm, 

i'paffis  {saying);  phrase.         ^prjv  (mind):  plirenology. 

*i/(7ii  («fli«r<;)  ;  physics,  physiokigy.         ^vtov  (plant);  zoophyte. 

^(uvTi  (voice) ;  phonetic,  phonography.         *«j  (light) ;  photography. 

y.aos  (empty  space);  chaos.       XapaKT-qp  (something  engraved);  character, 

Xapts  (thanks)  ;  eucharist.         Xnp  (hand)  ;  chirography,  chiromancy. 

XtAioi  (tiiouMfid)  ;  kilogramme. 

\inaipa  (a fabulous  monster);  cldraerical,         XoKrt  (bile);  melancholy, 

XofSpiis  (cartilage  of  the  brea.'t) ;  hypochondriac. 

Xopor]  (string) ;  chord.         Xopos  (dance)  ;  chorus,  choir. 

Xpovs  (time);  chronology.         Xpioi  (/  anoint);  Christ,  Christian. 

Xpoj.uo  (colour);  achromatic.         Xup.o^,  xi'^os  (Juice);  chyme,  chyle. 

Xaip'is  {place);  ehorography,         M'oAAw  (I  piny  the  lyre);  p.salm. 

"VfvZos  (falsehood);  pseudonym.         Vvxv  (soul);  ]:)sychology, 

ClSy  (-■ong) ;  ode,  monody,  parody.         Cy,  ovros  (being)  ;  ontology. 

'Cipa  (hour);  horology,  horoscope.         Cier/ios  (thrusting);  endosmose. 

The  abore  list  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  Bcieo.tidc 
terms  employed  in  botany,  medicine,  zoology,  «S:c. 

The  following  table  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  inserted  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  character : — 

A,  o  =  a.  B,  0  =  b.  T,y  =  g.  A,  8  ==  d.  E,  «  =  6.  Z,  (=zz. 
H,  7/  =:  5.  0,  0  =:  th.  I,  i  =  i.  K,  k  =  k  or  c.  A,  A  =  L 
M,  M  =  m-  N,  r  rr  n.  E,  f  =  x.  C,  o  =  0.  17,  ir  =:  p.  P,  p  zr  r. 
2,  <r  =3  S.  T,  T  :=  t.  T,  u  ;:i;  u.  *,<<>  =  ph.  X,  x  =:  ch. 
V,   rli  =:  ps.      n,  «>  ::=  6. 
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Miscellaneons  Words  adopted  from  Forei^  languages 

Frencli. — Beau,  belle-  'uon-mot,  bouquet,  conge,  depot,  eclat,  ennui, 
envelope,  foiblo,  naive,  environs,  etiquette,  peuchaut,  picque*"- 
soiree,  toUctte,  trousseau,  &c. 

Italian. — Akimbo,  alarm  (all'  arme),  alert  (all'  erta,  from  Lxt. 
erectus),  ambassador  {uUimately  from  the  Gothic  andbahts,  '  ser- 
vant '),  avast  {Lt.  basta),  b;iss  [Lat.  bassus,  ''fat,  squat '),  bassoon, 
baluster  {vHli/arly  banister),  balustrade,  bandit  [root  'ban'), 
bravo,  brig-ade,  brigand,  briyantine,  brocade,  bronze,  burlesque, 
bust,  cameo,  cannon  ('fl!  yreat  lube,'  from  Lat.  canna),  cunto,  can- 
teen, cape  [from  caput),  caper  (J'rom  Lat.  caper),  captain,  caravel, 
caricature  (' an  exayg-eratiou,' /row  caricave,  'to  load'),  cartel, 
cartoon  [Lai.  carta;  airtone  =z  larye  or  thick  paper,  pasteboard), 
charlatan,  citadel,  companion  ('«  comrade,'  one  who  shares  your 
oread,  froiti  con  and  panis),  concert,  concerted  [probably  from  con- 
certare),  conversazione,  cosset  [Jt.  casiocio,  '  a  lamb  brnnyiit  up  by 
hand  in  tlie  houxe '),  cupola,  ditto,  dilettante,  domL-io,  dram, 
farrago  [mixed  food,  from  'far'),  folio,  fresco,  gabion,  gala, 
gallant,  garnet,  gazette,  granite,  gondola,  grate,  grotto,  harle- 
quin, improvisatore,  incognito,  influenza,  inveigle,  lava,  lupine, 
macaroni,  manifesto,  madrigal,  mezzotint,  motto,  opera,  paladin, 
pantaloon,  piazza,  palette,  parapet  [from  petto,  '  (l/(«  breast'), 
parasol,  pigeon  (piccione),  pilgrim  (pelegrino,  /ro/«  peregriuus), 
pistol,  policy  [of  insurance,  &c.,  polizza,  a  corruption  of  polypty- 
chum,  '  <z  memorandum  book  of  many  leaves'),  porcupine  (porco- 
spino),  poi-tico,  proviso,  regatta,  scaramouch,  sketch,  soprano, 
stanza,  stiletto,  stucco,  studio,  tenor,  terra-cot  (a,  torso,  luubrclla, 
virtue,  vii'tuoso,  vist.a,  volcano. 

Spajiisli. — Alligator  (el  lagarto),  armada,  barricade,  battledore 
(batador),  caparison,  capon,  cargo,  caracole  (caracol,  *a  winding 
staircase'),  castanets,  chocolate,  cigar,  clarion,  clarionet,  cochi- 
neal, cork  [coTcho,  from  cortex),  Creole,  desperado,  discard,  dismay 
(desmayar,  ^  to  faint '),  don,  duenna,  embargo,  embarrass,  filigree, 
filibuster,  flotilla,  grandee,  jade  (ijada,  '  the  J/anks,'  ijadear,  '  to 
pant'),  javelin  [a  boar-spear,  from  jabali  ^ wild  boar'),  jennet, 
lawTi  (lona,  trai/sparent  texture'),  mulatto,  negro,  pamphlet  [per^ 
haps  from  papoletc,  '  a  note  '),  pawn  (poone,  '  a  Itbomrr'),  pedestal, 
pillion,  pint  (pinta,  'a  mark'),  platinum,  punctilio,  renegade 
[corrupted  into  iiinagate),  savannah,  sherry  (Xeres),  tornado, 
verandah. 

Portugruese. — Caste,  cocoa,  commodore  (conunendador),  fetish,  man- 
darin (mandar,  *  to  have  authority  '),  marmalade  (marmelo 
'quince'),  palaver  [derived from  parabola  'parable  '),  porcelain. 

Dutch. — Boom,  sprit,  reef,  schooner,  skate,  sloop,  stiver,  ta^aii. 
yacht  (jaghten,  'to  chase ''i. 
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Arabic. — Admiral   {properly/  ammiral),   alchemy,   alcohol    (ai-kohl, 

^  Vie  fine  ponder  of  antimony'),  alembic,  algebra  (al-gebr,  '  union  or 
cotnbiiiiifii,n'),  alkali,  almanac,  amber,  amulet,  arrack  (araq, 
*  sweat'),  assassin  {eater  of  hashish),  azimuth,  cadi,  caLiph, 
camphor,  carat,  cipher,  coffee,  cotton,  dragoman,  eUxir,  eiuir, 
fakir,  gazelle,  giraffe,  harem,  hazard,  jar,  lute,  magazine,  mame- 
luke,  minaret,  monsoon,  moslem,  mosque,  mufti,  mmumy,  nadir, 
naphtha,  salaam,  simoom,  sirocco,  sofa,  sugar,  sultan,  syrup,  talia- 
man,  tamarind,  vizier,  zenith,  zero. 

Hebre'w. — Abbot,  amen,  behemoth,  cabal,  cherub,  ephod,  haUelujah, 
hosanna,  jubilee,  leviathan,  manna,  sabbath,  seraph,  shibboleth. 

Persian. — Azure,  balcony,  bashaw  or  pasha,  bazaar,  caravan,  check- 
mate (shahmat,  '  king  deacV),  chess,  dervish,  hookah,  jackal,  lilac, 
musk,  orange,  paradise,  scimitar,  shawl,  sherbet,  taffeta,  turban. 

Hindustani — Buggy,  bungalow,  calico,  chintz,  chutnee,  coolie, 
cowrie,  curry,  jungle,  lac,  mulligatawny,  nabob,  pagoda,  paJan- 
qiiiii,  pariah,  punch,  pundit,  rajah,  rupee,  sepoy,  suttee,  toddy. 

Chinese. — Bohea,  caddy,  congou,  gong,  hyson,  junk,  nankeen,  pekoe, 
tea. 

Malay  — Amuck,  bamboo,  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  oi-an^-ontang, 
sago. 

Turkish. — Bey,  chibouk,  janissary,  sash,  ttJ'p,  seraglio. 

Polynesian. — Taboo,  tattoo,  kangaroo. 

North   and    South  American  Indian. — Condor,  hammock,  lama, 
maize,   mocassin,    pampas,   penunican,   potato,   squaw,   tobaoco, 
tomahawk,  tomata,  wigwam. 
Most  of  the  words  in  this  section  will  be  found  in  the  lists  given  by 

jDr.  Adams,  Dr.  Angtis,  Mr.  Bain.  d'C,  and   arc  treated  in  detail  ia 

the  >ipst  etyrKjlrigicfd  dictionariea,  especially  tho&e  by  Wedgwood, 

M  iller,  and  ijtoruiuuth.. 


ADDENDUM. 
[See  Anglo-Saxon  numerals,  p.  231.J 

The  numerals  o»#,  two,  and  </(ree  were  the  most  fully  declined;  thoM 
from/oM?-  to  twelve  being  partially  declined. 

The  syllable  lif  in  endlif  (Gothic  amlif)  and  tv>df  is  in  reality  a 
word  meaning  ten,  and  is  another  form  of  tig.  (Instances  of  the 
interchange  of  I  with  d  or  t,  and  of  a  guttural  with  b  or  v  are  not 
uncommon.  Compare  odor  with  oleo  in  Latin;  licrima  with  Soifpu; 
ffftns  with  BaKcwos;  the  pronimciation  of  law?i  with  its  spelling,  (Sccj 
Eifven  is  tucrci\ji-e  vnc  -h  tt».  tuxlvc  in  two  -J-  tea. 


INDEX. 


Tht  refereneet  {except  in  a  feto  instances)  are  to  the  paragraphs  oj 
the  Grammar, 


IL,  ■'Brioiis  sounds  of,  18 

feiuiuine  sultix,  45 

weakened    form    of    on,     123 
note,  267,  268 

adverl.ial  prcdx,  267,  268 

feiiimine  siiffix,  45 

ahort  form  of  on,  122 

for  he,  141  note 
Aosolute  noniinativeand  objective, 

?82 , 372  6 
A.C5ceu^,  26 

kinds  of,  26 

Teutonic,  27 

French,  27 

influence  of,  27 

distinguishes       verbs       from 
nouns,  339 
Accusative,  see  Objective 
Accusative  case  replaced  by  dative, 

83  note 
Active  voice,  185,  186 

conjugation  of,  257 
Adjective,  definition  jf,  85,  86 

not  a,  name,  86  note 

used  attributively,  87,  362,  471 

used  predicatively,  87,  391 

test,  87 

not  used  as  subject  or  object, 
88 

qualitative,  90 

quantitative,  91 

demonstrative  or  definitive,  98 

pronominal,  98 

aaed  substantively,  99, 100 


Adiective  become  substantive,  101 
inflected,  103,  App.  A 
uninflected,  102 
comparison    of,    see    Positive, 

Comparative,   Superlative 
compound,  302 
derived,  317 
Adjective    clause,    362,  401,    408, 

518-522 
Adverbs,  iefinition,  259,  260 

classLDcation  of,  265 
simple,  262 
conjunctive  or   relative,    262 

2(51,  p.  116  note 
differ  froia  conjunction,  263, 

291  f 
compound,  271,  290,  304 
derived,  267,  268, 269,  270 
•srith  suffLs  omitted,  269  note  f 
identical  in  form  with  preposi- 
tions, 271 
of   affirmation  and  negation, 

272 
after  prepositions,  273 
used  attributively,  362 
used    for    relative    pronouu, 

408 
ooTt'iarison  of,  274-276 
jLdyei blal  relation,  371 

adjuncts,  369  vote,  371-376 
clauses,  414-440,  524-^32,  547- 

672 
sufaxes,  267-270 
After,  281,  289  note 
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Alms,  60 

Alphabet,  11.  13 

An,  .sntr  Indefinite  Article 

Analysis  of  sentences,  V.fia,  &o. 

exuinplea  of,  494  672 
And,  287, 288 

joining  the  mem''  ;rs  of  a  com- 
pound subject,  386  note,  387 
note 
Angles,  p.  1 
Anglian  dialects,  p.  2 
Anglo-Saxon,  p.  2 

characteristics  of,  p.  2 
alphabet,  12 
accidence,  App.  A 
words    and    forms,    App.    B, 
App.  C. 
•iiite(.e<.l.at    to  relative,   146,  475, 
478 
omitted,  160 
Any,  91. 170 
Apostrophe  in  possessive  case,  70, 

71,73,74 
Apposition,  362,  460,  401 
Articles,  120,  see  Indefinite  Article 
and  Definite  Article 
position  with  nuh,  to,  and  too, 

127 
repetition  of,  -1 72 
Aryan  languages,  p.  1 
As,  adverb,  264  note,  290,  548,  ool, 
552,  554,  555, 558,  561-572 
used  for  relative  pronoun,  167 
Aspirated  mutes,  20 
Attributive  relation,  360 

adjuncts,    362-365,    369   note, 

4936 
adjuncts,  position  of,  365 
adjuncts,    definitive  and   de- 
scriptive, 365(? 
Aught,  169 
Auxiliary  verb,  see  Verb 

Be,    conjugation    of,  250,    226    8, 
251 

a  test  verb,  252 

verb  of    incomplete   predica- 
tion, 391 

ben,  bin,  p.  87  fiote 
Because,  2  Me 
Before,  281,  2S8tf,  289  note 
Better,  best,  114,  276 
Both,  97.  288i 
Bridegroom,  derivation  of,  45 


Britons,  language  of,  p.  1 

Brothers,  brethren,  55 

But,  p.   108  note,  2836,  288ff,    289 

note,  502,  605 
By,  284 

Can,  could,  242 
Case,  definition,  G3.  64 

number  of  cases  in  English,  83 

number  of  cases  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  p.  2,  64  note,  App. 
A. 

nominative*,  tee  Nominative 
case 

possessive,  see  Possessive  case 

objective,  see  Objective  case 

endings.  64,  70,  72,  73,  75,  77 
Celtic,  see  Keltic 
Cliissical  element  in  English,  App. 

B. 
Classiiicution  of  words  and  form." 

294 
Cognate  objective,  372 
Collateral  sentences,  449.  450 
Conim.a,  use  of,  179—184 
Comparative  degree,  106,  107,  108 

suffixes,  106  note,  115 

double  comparatives,  1 1 8 
Comparatives  become  positive,  119 
Comparison  of  Adjectives 

degrees  of,  104.  iSee  Positiva, 
Comparative,  Superlative 

irregular,  114 

expressed  by  more  anC  most^ 
116 

when  not  allowal)ie,  113 
Comparison  of  Advorbs,  274-276 
Conn^ari-son  of  Attributes,  109 
Complement  of  pr^idicate,  391-394 

subjective,  303 

objective,  395 

infinitive,  395 
Composition  of  words,  297 
Comjwund  nouns.  300 

adjectives,  302 

pronouns,  3026 

verbs,  303 

adverbs,  304 

sentences,  443,  533-536 
Con,  243 

Concord  of  verb  and  subject,  is7* 
383,  462-465 

of  adjective  and  noun,  102 

of  pronoun  and  noun,  4J'*l,  i'l 
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Conjugation  of  verbs,  219,  267 

strong  conjugation,   220,  221, 

225 
■weak    conjugation,   222,    224, 
226 
Conjunctions,  definition  of,   285, 
286 
different  from  conjunctive  ad- 
verbs, 2()3 
contrasted  with  prepositions, 

287 
co-ordmative,  2884,  447 
Bubordinative,  'ISSc 
developed  out  of  prepositions, 

289  note 
wrongly  80  called,  291/,  450 
Consonants^  14,  19,  20 
doubled,  22,  p.  92 
Contiuuative  use  of  relative,  413 
Contracted    sentences,    2S7    note, 

445.  537,  46o 
Copula,  347 
Cunning,  243 

Danish  element  in  English,  p.  3 

Dare,  durst,  246 

Dative  case  replaces  accusative,  83 

tiote 
Daughter,  derivation  of,  44 
Declension.  63,  84 
Defective  Verbs,  227-253 
DeMuite  article,  98,  124,  125,  126 
inllected,  126  App.  A. 
thet  or  that,  120 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  98,   129, 

138-151 
Dental  mutes,  19,  20 
Derivation  of  words,  305,  341A 
Dies,  dice,  55 
Digraphs,  17 
Diphthongs,  17 

Distributive  pronouns,  98,  173-176 
Disylhible,  21 
Do,  conjugation  of,  253 

pietorite  fonned  by  reduplica- 
tion, 220,  253 
auxiliary  of  preterite   in   the 

weak  conjugation,  222 
in  interrogative  and  negative 

Bentences,  255 
used  to  give  emphasis,  254 
Ufle<l  to  repeat  preceding  verb, 

255 
—  put,  264  . 


Do  =  make,  i  A 
Drake,  derivaton  of,  44 
Dual  number,  47  tiote,  App.  A. 
Duck,  derivation  of,  44 

E,  sounds  of  in  English,  16 

Eacli,  173,  174 

Eaves,  60 

Either,  175,  2886 

Elder,  eldest,  114  note 

Elliptiesil  sentences,  453,  644-672 

Else,  268 

En,  plural  suffix,  52 

adjective  suffix,  318 

suffix  of  perfect  participle,  22i 
English,  the  language  of  the  Augles 
and  Saxons,  p.  1 

a  low-German  language,  p.  1 

constituents  of   modern  Eng- 
lish, pp.  4-6 

development  of ,  pp.  4, 6,  App.  A 
Er,  comparative  sulhs,  106 

plural  suffix,  52 
Ere,  erst,  119,276,  2S8c 
Es,  plural  suffix,  48 

suffix  of  thud  person  singular, 
p.  91 
Ess,  feminine  suffix,  45 
Est,  St,  suffix  of   second    person 

singidar,  p.  91 
Eth,  suthx  of  thud  person  singular, 

p.  91 
Etymology,  8,  28,  &c. 
Every,  174 
Except,  282,  291* 

Far,  114  note 

Farther,  farthest.  114  note,  276 
Father,  derivation  of,  44 
Feminine  gender,  38,  44-46 

sufhxea,  44  note,  45 
Few,  92 

Final  consonant  doubled,  22 
First,  114 
For,  meanings  traced,  284« 

conjunction,  2S9  note 

prefix,  328 
Foreign  words  adopted  in  Engli^ 

App.  C. 
Former,  117 
Fortnight,  62 
Further,  furthest,  114  note,  276 

Oe,  prefix  in  Anglo-Saxon,  178 
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Gender,  definition  of,  38,  39 

natural    and  grammatical,  39 
note 

distinguished  from  sex,  37,  43 

how  denoted,  44-46 

masculine,  38,  44,  4o,  46 

feminine,  38,  44-46 

feminine  suffixes,  44  note,  45 

neuter,  38 

common,  4l 

of  animals,  42 

in  pronouns,  137 

AUfi:o-Saxon   Buffixee  for,   46 
noie 
Genitive,  see  Possessive 

in  Anglo-Saxon,  72,  ApiJ.  A 

after   numerals,   91    note,    G'i 
note 

adverbial,  267,  268 
Gerund,  192,  200,  201,  470 
Gerundial  infinitive,  see  Infinitive 
Grammar,  definition  of,  3 
Greek    words    in    English,    p.    3, 
App.  C 

suilises,  340 
Grimm's  law,  App.  C 
Guttural  mutes,  19, 20 

Have,  conjugation  of,  248 

auxOiary  of  perfect  ttnses,  198 
He,  demonstrative  pronoun,    138, 

App.  A 
Hence,  here,  hither,  270 
Hight,  220,  247 
His,  140 

Husband,  derivation  of,  44 
Hwa,  hwiEt,  152,  App.  A 
Hwylc,  154 
HwaSer,  155 
Hybrids,  341* 
Hj'pothetical  sentences,  427,  &c. 

I,  Bounds  of,  16 

I,    personal    pronoun,     132,    13G, 

App.  A 
If,  291 
Imperative  mood,  194,  256,  p.  93 

note 
Imperfect  participle,  197 

in  Anglo-Saxon,  VJt  note 
Imperfect   tenses,    205,   2vj6,   207, 

212,  216 
Impersonal  verbs,    247,  387  noU^ 

:U4  note,  382  note 


Indefimte  article,  121, 122,  123  noU 
IndetLQit«  pronouns,  98 

who,  what,  which,  156,  167 
one,  168 
aught,  169 
any,  170 
other,  171 
some,  172 
Indefinite  tenses,  205,  206,  210,  2lo 
216 
ambiguous  in  the  passive,  216 
Indicative  mood,  193,  466 
Indirect  object,  80,  186 
Indirect  questions,  403,  410 
Ine,  feminine  suHix,  45 
Infinitive  mood,  189-192 

without* to'  191,  it(2,  .363 
with  '  to '  (gerundial  infinitive) 

192,  372,  395  note 
object  or  subject,  189, 191 
tense  in,  211 
syntax  of,  469 
Ing,  sulfix  of  participle,  197 
sutfix  of  gerund,  2o0 
suinx  of  verbal  nouns,  200  note, 
470 
Interjections,  293 
Interrogative  pronouns,  98, 152-155 
Interrogative  sentences,  256,  356 
Intransitive  verbs,   182,   183,   186, 
187 
followed  by  a  preposition,  186 
note 
It,  pronoun,  140,  App.  A 

anticipatory  subject,  387,  404, 

477 
anticipatory  object,  398 
cognate  object,  p.  147  notef 
I  wis,  245  note 

Keltic  languages,  p.  1 

words  in  English,  p.  2,  App.  B 

Labials,  19 

Last,  latest,  114  note,  276 
Latin  words  in  English,  p.  3,  App. 
B,  App.  C 

prefixes,  ;J35 

suffixes,  337-339 
Lesser,  114  note 
Lest,  291^ 
Let,  256 

Like,   adjective    and  adverb,  269 
note 
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Liquidfl,  19 

Me-lists,  247 

Little,  less,  least,  92,  114 

adverbs,  2G8 
Lord,  lady,  derivation  of.  44 
Ly,  adjective  and  adverbial  suffix, 
269 

Man,  44 

Many,  92 

MascuL'  ie     ddistinguished     from 

1  lale,  43 
Masculine  gender,  38, 11  46 
May,  235-238 
Means,  60 
Monosyllable,  21 
Moods,  188-19S 
M6tan,  mote,  239 
Mother,  derivation  of,  44 
Mow,  mowe,  mought,  237 
Much,  92,  114  note,  276 
Mute  e,  24 
Mutes,  19 

sharp  and  flat,  20 

Nam,  nart,  nis,  nas,  251 

Nat,  niste,  245 

Near,  a  comparative,  114  note,  276, 

281 
Negative  particles,  272 
Negative  sentences,  255 
Neither,  175,  2886 
Nephew,  niece,  derivation  of,  44 
Neuter  gender,  38,  39,  4U,  42 

suffix  '  t,'  140,  153 
NiU,  234 
No,  see  None 

No,  nay,  272  • 

Nominative  case,  definition  of,  66 

derivation  of,  64  note 

how  ascertained,  66 

absolute,  373  note,  499 

syntax  of,  456,  457 
None,  no,  94,  95,  1 68 
Norman  French,  introductiOTi  and 

effects  of,  pp.  3,  6 
Not,  272 
Nouns,  definition  of,  29 

common,  30,  31 

proper,  31 

collective,  33 

abstract,  34 

gender  of,  38 

numeral,  62  note 


Nouns,  general  names,  35 

derived,  309-316 
Number,  definition  of,  47 

how  denoted,  47,  48-66 

singular,  47 

plural,  48-56 

plural  suflises,  48,  49,  64 

dual  47  note,  App.  A 

in  verbs,  217 
Numeral  nouns,  91 

adjectives,  91,  98,  App.  C 

adjectives  used  as  nouns,  62 
note 

O,  sounds  of,  16 

Object  of  verb,  79,  81, 185 

use  of  tenn.  366 

simple,  397 

compound,  397 

complex,  397 

completing,  366  note 

replaced      by      prepositional 
phrase,  372 

enlarged,  399 
Objective  case,  definition  of,  79, 
366 

how  determined,  81 

form  in  nouns,  82 

denoting  indirect  object,  80, 
372 

absolute,  372  6 

position  of,  82 

governed  by  prepositions,  79 

objective  for  nominative,   177 
note 

cognate  objective,  372 

adverbial  relation  of,  80,  372 

sjnitas  of,  459 
Objective  relation,  366,  370 
Older,  oldest,  114  note 
One,  96.  168 
Only,  90  note 
Orthography,  7 

Orthographical   system,    English, 
25 

imperfections  of,  25 
Other,  171,  173,  2886  «o«« 
Ought,  244 
Owe,  244 

Parsing,  673 

Tarticiplos,  90, 197-199 

used  absolutely,  282,  372  6 
miscalled  prepositions,  282 
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Parts  of  speech,  6,  28 

Passive  voice,  ISo,  186,  187,  214 

Coli'njrutio:i  of,  p.  0').  &■".. 

of  intransitive  verbs,  186  noU 

in  Auglo-Siixon,  214  note 
Pennies,  pence,  55 
Perfect   participle,  197-199,  221, 
2-23 

in  the  strong  conjugation,  221 

in  the  weak  conj  ligation,  223 

iinal  '  d  '  of,  sounded  like  '  t,' 
258 
Perfect  tense,  active,  198,  205-209, 
216 

in  the  strong  conjugation,  220 

in  the  weak  conjugation,  222 

in  Latin,  220  iiole 
Periods  of  tlie  English  language, 

p.  5,  A  pp.  A 
Person,  in  pronouus,  132,  133 

in  verbs,  218 

origin  of  personal  inilectioiiB, 
218  noie 
Personal  pronouns,  see  Pronoun 
Persouilication,    its    inliuence    on 

gender,  40 
Plural,  deHiiition,  47 

suitLtes  of,  48,  49,  52,  54 

formed  by  vowel-change,  63 

eame  as  singular,  56 

of  proper  names,  32 

of  foreign  words,  54 

used  as  singular,  58,  60,  62 

different  in  nxeajiiug  from  ain- 
guliir,  55,  61 

of  compound  names,  62 

double  forms,  55 

words  only  used  in,  61 

in  Anglo-Saxon,  50,  App.  A. 

in  -ics,  58 

of  address,  134 

in  pronouns,  137,  139 

suffix  of,  in   present  tense  of 
verbs,  p.  91  note 
Positive  degree,  105,  108 
Possessive  case,  definition  of,  67 

formation,  70,  71 

supposed  derivation  from '  his,' 
72  note 

in  feminine  nouns,  73,  App.  A. 

of  complex  names,  75 

replaced  by  '  of,'  77 

used  objectively.  78 

iu  oamed  of  tinned,  78 


Possessive  case  of  personal    pro- 
nouns, 135,  142,  178 
attributive  force  of,  362 
Predicate,  346,  347,  348,  356,  359, 
376,  379,  389,  395 
simple,  390 

complex,  391,  392,  493a 
complement  of,  391 
logical  and  grauuaatical,  348 
4936 
Predicative  relation,  359,  379 
Prefixes,  Latin,  335 
Greek  336 

Teutoiiic,  309, 319,  323, 327,  328 
Prepositions,  definition  of,  177 
origin  of,  279 
primary  function  of,  66   note, 

279,  280 
simple,  281 
derived,  281 
same  in  form  as  adverbs,  279, 

p.  112 
relations  indicated  by,  283 
contrasted  with  conj  unction  .■*, 

287 
become  conjunctions,  289  note 
Present     used    for    future,    210, 
213  note 
historic,  210 
Preterite  or  past  indefinite  tense, 
see  Perfect  tense 
in  the  strong  conjugation,  220 
in  the  weak  conjugation,  222 
used  as  a  present,  227 
final  'd'  of,  sounded  like  't,' 

258 
periphrastic  forms  of,  p.  94 
Pronominal  adjectives,  178 
Pronouns,  definition  of,  98,  128 
subdivision  and  cLisaitication 

of,  128,  130 
adjective,  129,  135,  178 
personal,  131-142,  App.  A. 
demonstrative,   138-151,  Apt). 

A. 
relative,  146-167,  App.  A. 
interrogative,  152-155,  App.  A 
distributive,  173-175 
reflective,  176,  177 
possessive,  98,  135,  178 
compoimd,  3026 
derived,  321A 
Proposition  in  Logic,  347  note,  348 
Piuictuatioji,  rules  for,  474-4i** 
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Qualitative  adjectives,  90 
Quantitative  adjectives,  91-97 
Quoth,  547 

£^uplicationin  the  pretente  tense, 

Reflective  pronouns,  98,  176,  177 
Pieflective  verbs,  183 
Eelativo  pronouns,  98,  146-167 

that,  146-151 

who,  152,  156,  159 

what,  153,  159,  156,  157 

which,  154,  159,  156 

whether,  155 

whoso,  &:c.,  158 

understood,  166,  409 

used  continuatively,  413 

concord  of,  474,  476 
Riches,  bu 

S,  plural  suffix,  49,  60 

'S,  sutfix  of  possessive  case,  70 

Aiyan  suffix,  76 

adverbial  sulfix,  267,  268 
S.vxons  invade  Britain,  p.  1 
Saxon  dialect    becomes  predomi- 
nant, p.  5 
Scandinavian  element  in  English, 

p.  3 
6e,  seo,  thset,  126, 141,  App.  A. 
Second  person  sing,  of  verbs  with- 
out suffix,  233, 243,  p.  91  note 
Self,  176,  177 
Semi-vowels,  18 
Sentence,  definition  of,  5,  343,  346 

simple,  355,  493,  505 

complex,    -ioo,  400,   402,  442, 
60o-532 

compound,  355,  533-536 

contracted,  445,  486,  537-543 

collateral,  449 

elliptical,  544-572 

affirmative,  356 

imperative,  356 

optative,  356 

interrogative,  356 
Sequence  of  tenses,  46& 
Shall,  206c,  212,  213 

conjugation  of,  228,  229 

originally  a  preterite,  229 
Sibilants,  19 
Since,  29 1« 
Bingidar  number,  47 

like  plural,  56 


Singular  number  tised  as  plural, 
60 
used  in  multiplication,  62  noU 
Some,  172,  91 

Ster,  feminine  suffix,  44  note 
Subject  of  verb,  65,  218  note,  345, 
350.  376-381 
understood,  383 
simple,  385 
compound,  381,  386,  287  note, 

464 
complex,  387 
enlarged,  383 

logical  and  grammatical,  348, 
4936 
Subjunctive  mood,  195,  196,  435- 
440,  466,  467 
conjugation  of,  p.  93,  p.  97 
Subordinate  clauses,  401 
Substantive  clauses,  401,  403-406 

508-517 
Substantives  claesified,  352 
Such,  163 
Suffixes,  once  independent  words, 

222  note 

in  nouns,  see  Declension 

in  verbs,  see  Conjugation 

in  adverbs,  266,  iic. 

plural,  48,  49,  54 

feminine,  45 

possessive,  70  76 

in  derivatives,  305,  &C. 

Latin,  337-339 

Greek,  340 
Summons,  60 

Superlative  degree,   definition  of, 
no.  111,  112 

how  formed,  110-117 

formed  from  comparative*,  119 
Syllables,  21  noce 
Syntax,  deliuition  of,  9,  342 

T,  ouffix  of  second  person  singular, 

223  note,   233,   236,    p.    87 
note 

ofEgrowth  of  '  fl '  281  note,  291i? 
Tenses,  203-216 

present,  past,  and  future,  205^ 

210 
imperfect,  205,  206,  208 
perfect,  205,  206,  207,  209 
mdefinite,   205,  206,  208,   212, 

215,  216 
in  the  infinitive,  211 
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TenaeB,  formed  by  inflection,  212, 
221.  223 

atLsaiaries,  212,  213,  214 

comparative  table  of.  216 
Teutoiiic  languages,  p.  1 
Thar,  264  note,  o49,  550.  553,  556, 

559,  560,  567,  &c.,  572 
That  those,  143,  144 
That,  rel.  pron.  146-151 

diflereuce  between  '  that '  and 
'  who,'  149,  151, 1G5 

conjunction,  289,  4:^4,  426,  528, 
529 
The,  definite  article,  124,  126 

before  '  which,'  162 

adverb,  )>y,  270 
Ther,  comparative  suffix,  106  note, 

155,  171 
There,  thence,  thither,  270 
They,  141,  142,  479 
Me-thinks,  247 
This,  these,  143,  144 
Thou,  133,  136 

use    of     singular    and    plural 
forms,  134 
Though.  •l<i\d 
Thus,  270 
To,  meaiung  of,  traced,  2hi 

before  infinitive,  iee  Infinitive 
Transitive  verbs,  182,  183,  186 
Trix,  feminine  suffix,  45 
Twelvemonth,  62 

U,  sounds  of,  16 
Uncouth,  243  ' 
Unless,  291c 

Verbs,  definition  of,  179,  181,  353, 

354,  359 
transitive  and  Lnti-anaitive,  182, 

183 
reflective,  183 
impersonal,  387  note,  247,  382 

note,  344  note 
active  voice  and  passive  voice 

of,  185-187 
moods.  188-196 
participles,  197-15^9,221  "23 


Verbs,  gerund,  200,  201 

tenses,  203- '2 16,  see  Tenaea 

number,  217 

person,  218,  257 

conjugation,  219,  257 

reguliir  verbs,  226 

defective  verbs,  227-253 

compomid  verbs,  3U3 

derived  verbs,  322 

verbs  of  incomplete  predica- 
tion, 391 

auxiliary,    212,  222,  196,  187, 
228-238,  391 

concord  of  verb  and  subject 
376-383 

intransitive  verb  and  preposi 
tion  not  equivalent  to  a  tran- 
sitive verb,  372 
"Vowels,  14 

vowel  sounds,  16 

vowel  scale,  15 

"W,  semi- vowel,  18 

Vv'e,  132,  136,  App.  .a 

AVcrt,  p,  87  note 

What,  which,  whoff,,  whether,  set 

Relative  pronoun 
When,    where,    whence,    whither 

how,  why,  262-264, 270 
Where,  for  preposition  and '  which, 

i64 
While,  291e. 

"ttlio,  see  Relative  pronoun 
WiU,  212,  213,  230  234 
(To)  wit,  245 
Witch,  gender  of,  44 
AVith,  284 

Wizard,  derivation  of,  44 
Woman,  derivation  of,  44 
Wont,  247 

Woi-se,  worst,  114  note,  276 
Worth,  weorthan,  247 

Y,  semi-vowel,  18 
puie  vowel,  18 
Ye,  you,  133,  134 
Yea,  yf^z,  272 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 


The  following  papers  are  made  up  of  questions  on  Grammar  and 
Etymology  selected  from  amongst  those  set  since  1871  at  tlie  Exami- 
nation for  Public  School  Teachers  conducted  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee for  the  Province  of  Ontario  : — 

FIE  ST  CLASS. 

I. 

1.  (4ive  reasons  for  regarding  the  article  as  an  adjective. 

'\  Remark  on  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  following  words 
or  expressions: — "Children,"  "alms,"  "gander,"  "songstress," 
"The  more  the  merrier,"  "He  is  gone  a-liunting,"  "The 
house  is  building." 

3.  Give  as  fully  as  j'ou  can  the  syntax  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

4.  Give  some  examples  of  families  of  words  from  a  common  root. 

5.  To  what   great  family  of  languages  does   the    English   belong  ? 

Under  what  subdivision  is  it  projjerly  classed  ?  Mention  the 
languages  of  the  same  subdivision. 

6.  Give  instances  of  Celtic,  Latin,  and  Danish  remains  in  the  Eng- 

lish language,  and  state  for  what  classes  of  words  we  have 
adopted  chieily  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  derivatives. 

7.  Give  specimens  of   spondee,  dactyl,  and  anapest,  and  describe  the 

Spenserian  stanza. 
8    Explain  the  figures  Syncope,  Paralepsis,  and  Pleonasm,  indicating 
the  class   to  which   each  belongs,    and  distinguish  between 
Barbarism  and  Solecism,  Simile  and  Metaphor. 

II. 

1.  When  may  proper  nouns  be  regarded  as  common,  and  when  are 

common  nouns  equivalent  to  proper  ? 

2.  Indicate  the  various  uses  of  the  pronoun  "it,"  and  account  for  the 

curious  change  of  gender  in  the  following  sentence  : — "  Death 
hath  not  only  lost  the  sting,  but  it  bringeth  a  coronet  in  her 
hand. " — Jeremy  Taylor. 

3.  (a)  What  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  property  of   the 

verb  ?  Does  it  ever  include,  besides,  the  property  of  the  ad- 
jective? (6)  Exhibit  the  origin  of  the  termination  "d"  or 
"  ed"  in  the  past  tense,  (c)  What  value  do  you  attach  to  in- 
flection as  a  mode  of  indicating  number  and  person  in  English 
.  verbs  ? 
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4.  Enumerate  the  various  nsea  of  "  but."     Is  such  a  construction  as 

"Princes  are  but  men"  inconsistent  with  the  grammatical 
definition  of  the  adverb  ? 

5.  (a)  Illustrate  the  primary  and  secondary  use  of  the  preposition. 

(b)  Draw  up  a  table  exhibiting  the  relations  expressed  by  pre- 
positions. 

6.  Latham  speaks  of  Etymology  in  the  wide  and  in  the  Limited  sense 

of  the  word  ;  explain  his  meaning. 

7.  (a)  ^^^^at  proportion  do  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  bear   to 

those  from  classical  sources?  (b)  Show  that  this  proportion 
is  not  maintained  in  the  language  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

8.  Scan  the  following  lines  : — 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Kot  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

III. 

1.  "  Orthographical  expedients  are  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  im- 

perfections of  the  English  alphabet,  which  may  be  char- 
acterized as  deficient,  redundant,  and  ambiguous" — Authorised 
Spelling  Book. 
Explain  clearl}'  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Orthographical  Ex- 
pedient," and  show  in  what  respects  the  English  alphabet  is 
deficient,  redundant,  and  ambiguous. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Orthoepy,  Idiom,  Dialect,  and  Metaphor, 

and  give  the  best  definition  you  can  of  "letter,"  "  syllable," 
and  "word." 

3.  Define  Adjective  and  Pronoun  ;  state  how  you  classify  adjectives 

and  pronouns  ;  show  where  you  draw  the  line  between  these 
parts  of  speech  ;  and  explain  your  views  with  regard  to  the 
parsing  of  "his  "•' each, "  "this,"  "all,"  "another,"  "what," 
and  "some,"  in  the  various  constructions. 

4.  Explain  with  the  aid  of  examples  the  meaning  of  Grammatical 

Equivalent  and  Conjunctive  Adverb. 

5.  What  argument  does  ^lax  Mliller  rega  d  as  establishing  conclu- 

sively that  the  English  language  is  a  branch  of  the  great 
Teutonic  stem  of  the  Aryan  form  of  speech  ? 
6  (a)  Mention  some  of  the  Celtic  elements  of  the  English  language. 
[h)  Name  the  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  stock  of  languages, 
(c)  Which  of  these  was  most  probably  the  language  of  ancient 
Gaul  ?     Confirm  your  answer  by  pointing  out  atfinities. 

7.  Point  out  the  difference  between  Barbarism  and  Solecism,  and  ex- 

plain  the  figures  Pleonasm,  Metonymy,  Paragoge,  and  Synec- 
doche, giving  examples  and  indicating  the  class  to  which  each 
belongs. 

8.  Give  specimens  of  Iambus,  Trochee,  and  Amphibrach. 
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IV. 

1.  Give  tho  origin  of  the  termination  "ess  "  as  a  mode  of  expressing 

the  feminine  gender. 

2.  The  termination  "  er  "  is  common  to  adjectives  of  the  comparative 

degree  ;  to  some  other  adjectives,  as  "upper,"  "  under,"  &c.  ; 
and  to  certain  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  adverbs,  as  "  either," 
"  over,"  &c.  What  common  idea  underlies  this  identity  of  ter- 
mination ? 

3.  Define  Relative  Pronoun,  Verb  Impersonal  (Proper  and  Improper), 

and  Conjunctive  Adverb. 

4.  Show  how  the  Indicative  and  Potential  Moods  difler  in  their  de- 

clarative force. 

5.  Some  grammarians  have  given  it  as  a  rule  that   "  verbs  substan- 

tive govei-u  the  Nominative  Case."  Is  this  correct  ?  Investigate 
the  rule. 

6.  "  Conjunctions  connect  not  words  but  propositions."     Show  that 

this  assertion  can  be  maintained  even  Avith  sentences  like 
these  :  "John  and  Thomas  carry  a  sack  to  market ; "  "  Three 
and  three  make  six." 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Service  Metre  and  Alexandrines  ?     Give  speci- 

mens of  each. 

8.  Compare  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  origin  for  the 

purpose  of  explaining  the  preference  given  to  either  element 
in  the  choice  of  words. 

V. 

1.  Do  you  cri!isi<1er    '  c!;ioken,"  "riches,"  "alms,"  and  "summons" 

to  have  been  originally  singular  or  plural  ?  Give  the  gi-ounds 
for  your  opinion. 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  indefuiite  relative.     To  what  restrictions 

is  it  subject  ? 

3.  To  what  parts  of  speech   is   the  termination   "ing"  common? 

Show  fuUy  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished. 

4.  Give  l>atham's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  concord  when 

two  or  more  pronouns  of  different  persons  and  of  the  singular 
number  follow  each  other  disjunctively. 

5.  Though  all  English  comparatives  end  in  "r,"  no  superlative  ends 

in  "  rt."     How  has  this  happened? 

6.  Illustrate  the    influence  of  Onomatopoeia  in  the  formation   of 

words. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words,  tracing  the  history 

of  the  meaning  wherever  you  can : — Muslin,  currant,  hymeneal, 
bursar,  coercion,  rill,  priest,  deed,  bishopric,  urbanity, 
universe,  here,  inoculate,  religion,  gentry,  chestnut,  vulgate, 
preposterous,  rival,  romance,  health,  legend,  fancy. 

8.  When  and  under  Avhat  circumstances  did  the  principal  elements 

which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  EugUsh  language 
severally  take  their  places  in  it  ? 
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VI. 

1 .  Name  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  ;  state  the  inflections  to  which 

they  are  subject ;  and  give  an  example  of  every  inflectional 
form  in  the  language.  Give  all  the  inflectional  forms  of 
"abbot,"  "me,"  "was."  Are  "fatherly,"  "happen,"  and 
*'  acknowledgment  "  inflectional  forms  ?  Explain  the  forms 
"his"  and  "whose." 

2.  Some  grammarians  consider  the  article  and  participle  distinct 

T)arts  of  speech.     State  your  own  views,  with  reasons. 

3.  Give  examples  of  sentences  in  which  it  is  more  appropriate  to 

use  "that"  than  "who"  or  "which."  Explain  the  reason 
in  each  case. 

4.  Show  to  ^^'hat  extent  we  are  to  receive  the  statement  that  "  the 

passive  voice  expresses  passively  the  same  thing  that  the 
active  voice  does  actively." 

5.  Give  as  fully  as  you  can  the  syntax  of  the  Possessive  Case. 

6.  Of  words  which  Lave  disappeared  from  our  literary  dialect  men- 

tion ( 1 )  some  which  modern  authors  of  note  have  endeavoured 
to  revive  ;  (2)  others  which  survive  only  as  provincialisms  ; 
and  (3)  others  which  pass  for  Americanisms,  but  which  are 
really  Old  EngliKh. 

7.  Explain    the    figures    H^qDerbaton,    Apocope,   and  Apostrophe, 

indicating  the  class  to  which  each  belongs. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Historical  Etymology  ? 

VII. 

1.  Mention  the  causes  of  diversity  in  Orthography,  and  state  in 

what  respects  the  English  alphabet  is  deficient,  redundant, 
and  inconsistent. 

2.  Give  the  best  definition  of  Gender  you  know.     State  why  you 

consider  it  the  best,  an<l  point  out  its  defects. 

3.  "The  construction  of  English  Infinitives  is  two-fold  :  (1)  objective  ; 

(2)  gerundial." — Latham. 

Explain  fully  and  exemplify  this  statement. 

4.  Name   the   verbs  which    specially    belong   to   the    class    called 

"copulative,"  and  explain  their  office  in  analysis.  How 
would  you  deal  in  analysis  with  the  Imperative  and  the 
Absolute  ? 

5.  Illustrate  fully  the  adjective  in  predicate. 

6.  Derive  the  following    words  :  —  Mechanics,    politics,    cambric. 

meander,  tantalize,  April,  Thursday,  furlong,  fathom,  pilgrim, 
vintage,  sarcasm,  gazette,  scarlet,  tulip,  tobacco,  almanac, 
jubilee,  caravan,  sonnet,  skate,  ballast,  calico,  caricature,  alli- 
gator. 

7.  Give  the  force  of  each  of  the  affixes:  Hood,  ling,  some,  ric,  aye, 

and  less  ;  iUiistrate  by  examples. 

8.  Give  examples  of    Synaerisia,  Syncope,    Paralepsis,   Hyperbole 
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VITI. 

1.  Define    Logical    Subject,    Grainmatical    Subject,    Case,    Mood, 

Middle  Voice,  Predicate,  Copulative  Conjunction,  and  Dis- 
junctive Conjunction. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  defective  verbs. 

3.  "Substantives  signifying  the  same  thing  agree  incase."     Point 

out  the  defects  of  this  rule  for  apposition,  and  define  '*  Apposi- 
tion." 

4.  Give  an  etymological  analysis  of  the  following  words,  mentioning 

in  each  case  prefix  or  affix,  root,  literal  meaning,  and  ordinary 
signification  : — Discussion,  expressed,  adventure,  condoleuce, 
hypocrite,  expedite,  atonement,  accuracy,  cemetery,  extra- 
va'^ant,  trespass,  dilapidation,  advocate,  adherent,  disparity, 
colloquial,  ambitious,  transgression,  degeneracy,  declension 
(connect  grammatical  sense  with  root),  dissection,  pilgrimage, 
inarticulate,  compunction. 

5.  Mention    English    words    related    in    derivation    to    "speak," 

"sorrow,"  "choose,"  "what,"  "bequeath,"  "death,"  and 
"  barren." 

6.  Which  parts  of  speech  are  all  of  Saxon  growth  ? 

7.  What  traces  of  Danish  occupancy  do  we  find  in  local  English 

names  ? 

8.  Write  half  a  dozen  lines  on  any  subject  you  choose,  using  only 

words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

IX. 

1.  (a)  Explain  "  strong"  and  "  weak  "  preterites,    (ft)  Cite  instances 

to  show  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  some  time  to  exclude 
the  "strong"  forms,  quoting  also  some  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 

2.  Define    Middle  Voice,    Copulative  and  Disjunctive    Co-ordina- 

tion, and  explain  Dativus  Ethicus,  Adve.bs  of  Defiection, 
and  Equivocal  IJefiective. 

3.  Specify  and  exemplify  the  various  constructions  in  which  the 

sign  of  the  possessive  case  is  omitted. 

4.  Give  examples  of  different  cases  which  may  arise  in  the  applica- 

tion of  the  principle  :  "A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomin\tive 
in  number  and  person,"  and  state  the  special  rule  applicable 
to  each  case. 

5.  Distinguish  between  "common  "and    "mutual;"  "stationery" 

and  "  stationary  ;''"  feminine  "  and  "effeminate;"  "sani- 
tary" and  "sanatory;"  "persecute"  and  "torment;" 
"loiter"  and  "linger." 

6.  What  information  about  the  following  articles  may  be  obtained 

from  the  names  they  bear  : — Port  (wine),  sherry,  nankeen, 
ammonia,  bayonet,  cherry,  curr.nts? 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  : — Blame,  metaphysics,  peripatetics,  synod, 

lord,  ma'am,  fee,  villain,  anathema,  premature,  retrograde, 
extravagant,  rather,  treacle,  lass,  comfort,  epitaph,  paper, 
executor,  save,  depose,  mode,  serve,  paste,  cover,  lesson, 
meaning,  fur,  impostor,  insolent. 
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8.   Write  etyrnological  notes  on  : 

(o)    In  like  manner  also  that  women  adorn  themselves  in 

modest  apparel  with  shamefaced iiess  and  sobriety  : — L  Tim. 

ii.  9. 
(5)  "Woe  worth  the  chose  woe  worth  the  day. — Scott. 
(c)  Come  Fate  into  the  list 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance. — Shahespeare. 


SECO^^D  CLASS. 
I. 

1.  In  what  words  is  the  aspirate  rightly  dropped  when  it  stands  as 

their  first  letter  ? 

2.  State  the  various  uses  of  the  pronoun  "  it." 

3.  Show  that  the  perfect  is  a  present  tense,  and  write  sentences  to 

exhibit  the  violation  of  the  "sequence  of  tenses"  in  connec- 
tion with  that  tense. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  objective  case  in  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing sentences  : — (a)  He  waited  all  night :  (6)  The  book  is 
worth  a  shilling  ;  (c)  I'uD  many  a  league  they  rode  ;  {d)  They 
dreamt  the  future  flight. 

5.  Give  the  different  powers  of  the  prefixes  "be"  and  "en"  or  "em." 

6.  Make  a  list  of  five  words  from  each  of  the  Latin  verbs  ago,  curro, 

jacio,  fero,  video,  and  rego. 

7.  Give  words  —two  in  each  case— derived  from  these  Greek  roots: 

Charis,  cratos,  metron,  phone,  pathos. 

IT. 

I.  Investii^ate  the  statement  that  "mine"  and  "thine"  are  the  pos- 
sessive case  of  the  personal  pronoun,  whilst  "my"  and  "thy" 
are  the  possessive  adjective. 

•2.  "  A  verb  is  a  word  that  makes  an  assertion. "  Discuss  the  defects 
of  this  definition. 

3.  What  prepositions  should  follow  "glad,"   "true,"  "insinuate," 

and  "intervene"? 

4.  WTiat  are    the   Latin  and    Greek  prefaces    meaning    ' '  from, " 

"beyond,"  "without"  ? 

5.  Derive  the    follo^\-ing  words,    giving  the  etjTTiological  analysis 

where  you  can : — Where,  ephemeral,  alone,  before,  river,  rap- 
turous, current,  month,  pain,  blood,  generally,  number, 
agency,  vicious,  diabolical,  wrote,  stenography,  pagoda. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  words  derived  from  "lego,"  including  four  from 

the  Latin  and  four  from  the  Greek  verb. 

7.  In  the  following  groups  of  verbs  of  similar  signification,  indicat-e 

the  appropriate  use  of  each  verb  : — Esteem,  estimate,  appreci- 
ate ;  grant,  allow,  bestow,  concede  ;  build,  erect,  construct ; 
asurp,  arrogate,  assume 
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ni. 

1.  Give  examples  of  verbs  of  strong  and  of  weak  conjugation. 

2.  State  the  rule   relating  to  "sequence  of   tenses"  in  connection 

with  the  conjunction  "that,"  and  quote  Latham's  reason  to 
show  that  the  rule  must  necessarily  be  absolute. 

3.  Ilhistrate  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  predicate,  and  state  clearly 

its  force  and  relation. 

4.  Define  and  give  examples  of  adverbial   sentence    and    complex 

sentence,  and  form  or  quote  a  sentence  containing  a  dependent 
proposition  which  is  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

5.  Enumerate  the  affixes  denoting  state,  condition,  or  quality,  and 

give  examples  of  each  in  combination. 

6.  Convert,  by  the  help  of  prefixes  or  suffixes,  the  following  adjec- 

tives into  verbs  : — Large,  just,  humble,  strong  ;  and  convert 
the  following  verbs  into  nouns  : — Weave,  compel,  receive,  dig 
think.    Explain  the  law  which  governs  each  change. 

7.  Trace  the  following  to  Latin  or  Gi-eek  roots : — Venison,  sample, 

maintain,  livery,  human,  hermit,  sarcophagus,  volume,  tau- 
tology, technical,  phylacterj',  blasphemy. 

IV. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  "travel,"  "smell,"  "benefit"  ! 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  different  uses  (a)  of  words  ending  in  "  ing," 

and  (b)  of  "  but." 

3.  Give  instances  of  infinitives  and  infinitive  phrases  used  as  the 

objects  of  a  verb. 

4.  Give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  following  passage  and  the  full  syn- 

tactical parsing  of  all  the  italicised  words  :  "  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  find  a  song- writer  put  forward  as  an  active  instno- 
mcnt  of  union  among  his  fellow-Hellens,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  those  poets  whom  we  have  briefly  passed  in  re\new,  by  en- 
riching the  common  language  and  by  circulating  from  town  to 
town  either  in  person  or  in  their  compositions,  contributed  to 
fan  the  flame  of  pan-Hellenic  patriotism  at  a  time  when  there 
•were,  fcio  circumstances  to  co-operate  w\th.  them,  and  when  the 
causes  tending  to  perpetuate  isolation  seemed  in  the  ascen- 
dant. " — Grote. 

5.  (a)  Explain  the  term   "  Hybridism,"  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

(b)     Show  that  "  icicle"  is  hybrid  in  appearance  only. 

6.  Give  examples  of  [a)   Derivatives  formed  by  merely  changing  the 

radical  vowel  ;  (b)  Primitive  words  formed  on  the  principle 
of  imitation  ;  and  (c)  Derivatives  from  dotos,  hodos,  laos, 
pingo,  olo  or  oiesco,  linquo,  Higo,   arceo,  tero,  and  vello. 

7.  Trace  the  following  to  Latin  roots  : — Egregious,  lateral,  illusion, 

annex,  complex,  pulverize,  quotient,  satisfy,  scripture,  ex- 
tortion, adiilt,  monument. 
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V. 

1.  Write  the  plural  of  hidalgo, no,  chimney,  colloquy,  Livy,  vinculum, 

3,  w,  appendix,  Lord  Gordon,  court-martial. 

2.  Classify  pronouns,  enumerating  those  under  each  head. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  hew,  fly,  flee,  stride,  rive,  crow. 

4.  Give  a  classification  of  conjunctions. 

5.  K.  Rich.  Of  comfort  no  man  speak  ; 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes. 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  ; 
And  yet  not  so— for  tvhat  can  we  bequeath 
ISaoe  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  BolingbroJce's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  otir  own  but  death 
A  (id  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
U'hich  serves  as  pa&te,  and  cover  to  our  bones." 
(a)  Divide  the  above  extract  into  propositions,  stating  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  analysing  them  ;  (6)  Parse  the 
italicised  words  ;  (c)  Make  a  list  of  the  words  of  classical 
origin  in  the  passage. 

6.  Give  words — two  in  each  case — derived  from  these  Greek  roots  : 

Ago,  biblos,  martur,  deka,  skopeo,  tupos. 

7.  Give  words    of    Latin  and  English    origin  corresponding  with 

apology,  catalogue,  democracy,  eulogize,  mystery,  prophesy, 
Bympathy. 

VI. 

1.  Give  abstract  nouns  of  the  same  derivation  as  "brief,"  "true," 

"common,"  "needy,"  "'poor." 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  different  constructions  in  which  "as"  ia 

used,  and  tell  in  which  of  them  it  may  be  replaced  by  "that." 

3.  Distinguish :  May  I  go  from      Can   I  go. 

Shall  I  go  "       Will  1  go. 

Were  I  to  go  "        Was  I  to  go. 

Wouldlhavegone  "        Should  I  have  gone. 

4.  Give  adjectives  of  Latin  origin  corresponding  to  the  following 

nouns  : — Dog,  head,  house,  friend,  step,  light,  law,   rest. 

5.  Trace  the  following  words  to  Greek  roots  : — Rhetoric,  crypt,  nau- 

tical, cosmogony,    ephemeral,  asteroid,  polity,  telegraph. 

6.  Give  words— two  in  each  case — derived  from  the  Latin   roots 

faber,  fruor,  integer,  licet,  plico,  salio,  voveo 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the    "imperfect  incorporation"  of 

words  introduced  from  a  foreign  language  ?    State  the  prin- 
ciples which  characterize  it.  and  give  examples. 
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VII. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  "gender  "  in  grammar  ?    Show  that 

your  deiinition  apjjlies  to  each  of  these  words  :  Lady,  seam- 
stress, man-servant,  testatiix,  mistress,  heroine,  margravine. 

2.  Write  the  past  tense,  present  participle,   and  past  participle  of 

"flow,"  "fly,"  "singe,"  "  die, ""  loose, ""  lay, "  and  " hear. " 

3.  Give  accurate  rules  for  the  use  of  "  shall"  and  "  will." 

4.  Form  or  quote  sentences  to  illustrate  (1)  the  restrictive  and  the 

connective  force  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and  (2)  the  two- 
fold use  of  the  cognate  object. 
6.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  quotations  : — (a)  In 
spite  o/such  a  man  as  Gibbon's  opposition  ;  {b)  They  are  not 
the  same  that  they  have  been  ;  (c)  He  did  it  in  the  Geography 
class ;  (d  They  are  very  much  in  the  style  of  Milton's 
Sonnets  ;  (e)    That  is  the  way  that  boys  begin. 

6.  Trace  the  following  words  to  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  distinguish- 

ing those  from  each  language  : — Autumn,  biscuit,  disastrous, 
epidemic,  autocratic,  linen,  analyse,  amnesty,  fanatic,  optics, 
infant,  verdict,  oxygen,  frantic,  empyrean,  federal,  isother- 
mal, carnival,  polygon,  S5'stem,  fossil. 

7.  Give  adjectives  formed  from  Latin  or  Greek  roots  corresponding 

to  the  following  English  nouns : — Brother,  forest,  breath, 
beginning,  husband,  cloud,  leg,  eye,  hand,  rule,  ship,  tooth, 
fist,  glass,  disease,  marriage,  art. 

VIII. 

1.  What  parts  of  speech  performi  a  double  function?     Give  full  ex 

planatory  examples. 

2.  Explain  "  Conjunctive  Adverb,"  and  write  sentences  containing 

the  various  forms  of  the  "Adverbial  Phrase." 
.3.   Give  rules  for  the  right  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  with  ex- 
amples. 

4.  In  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences,  point  out  the  difference 

in  meaning  : — (a)  He  was  the  first  that  came.  He  was  the  firs* 
u'ho  came,  (b)  He  would  make  a  better  statesman  than  lawyer 
He  would  make  a  better  statesman  than  a  lawyer,  (c)  H« 
arrived  safe.     He  arrived  safely. 

5.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a)     Did    "religion,"   when  our  language  was  translated, 

mean  godliness  ? 
{b)     Thus  shall  mankind    his  guardian  care  engage, 

The  promised /a</ter  of  a  future  age. 
(c)     In  Christian  hearts,  0  for  a  pagan  zeal  I 

A  needful  but  opprobrious  prayer  I 
{d)    He  is  busy  thrashing. 

6.  Derive  "foliage,"  "  atone,"  "demagogue,"   "lieutenant,"  "rem- 

nant," "jelly,"  "closet." 

7.  Mention  woids — two  in  each   case — derived  from   these   Latii 

roots  :  Arceo,  caro,  goIo  (are),  falx,  fiscua,  gelu,  grex,  orior;, 
sinus,  tueor. 


X  EXAAIINATION    QUESTIONS. 

THIRD  CLASS. 
I. 

1.  Define  Abstract  Noun,  Belatlve  Pronoun,  Verb  Transitive  and 

Intransitive,  Adverb,  Preposition. 

2.  Name  and  define  those  parts  of  speech  which  are  inflected. 

3.  Name  and  distinguish  phirals  of  nouns  which  have  two  forms  of 

phiral  with  different  signification. 

4.  Give  any  six  examples  of  irregular  comparison  of  adjectives,  and 

state  the  classes  of  adjectives  which  do  not  admit  of  com- 
parison. 

5.  What  changes  for  the  sake  of  euphony  do  the  following  prefixes 

undergo  : — Ad,  con,  sub,  syn  ? 

6.  Mention  prefixes — each  in  combination  with  some  word — which 

denote  rest  or  motion  forward  and  backward  in  place  and 
time. 

7.  Give  words  in  which  the  following  affixes  appear,  and  state  the 

force  of  each  : — Ard,  eer,  ory,  dom,  sy,  ment,  ship,  ism,  ule, 
ose,  ish. 

II. 

1 .  Name  the  four  great  divisions  of  Grammar,  and  state  the  province 

of  each. 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of  :      Stuff,   potato,  canto,    grotto,    attorney, 

seraph,  cousin-germau,  medium,  stamen,  appendix,  thesis, 
chrysalis,  cargo,  tyro,  echo,  chimney,  criterion,  axis,  genius, 
index,  aide-de-camp. 

3.  Name  the  distributive  and  indefinite  pronouns. 

4.  How  is  the  verb  infiected  ?     Name  the  moods  and  state  the  force 

of  each. 

5.  In  what  cases  is  the  final  consonant  doubled  before  an  affix  ? 

6.  Illustrate  by  examples  the  use  of  each  of  the  prefixes  denoting 

negation  or  destitution,  and  of  each  of  the  affixes  denoting 
manner  and  rank,  office,  or  dominion. 

7.  Give  the  diflferent  forms  assamed  by  the  prefixes  "  in"  and  "ad" 

in  composition,  illustrating  your  answer  by  examples. 

III. 

1.  Write    the  plural   of    "cheese,"     "policy,"    "soliloquy,"    and 

"phenomenon  ;"  the  singular  of  "species,"  "apparatus,"  and 
"indices;"  and  the  feminine  of  "beau,"  "earl,"  "lad," 
"stag,"  and  "ram." 

2.  Explain  the  terms  Declension,  Conjugation,  Case,  Mood,  Tense, 

Voice,  Person,  and  Participle,  illustrating  your  answer  with 
examples. 

3.  Form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  : — 

Rid,  rend,  shed,  dive,  lean,  light,  wed,  speed. 

4.  Show  the  different  ways  in  which  the  words  "  there,"   "it,"  and 

"but"  are  employed. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  XI 

5.  Parse  the  following  sentence,  and  change  the  form  so  that  it  shall 

contain  a  Nominative  Absolute: — "  Wlien  fresh  troops  had 
arrived,  the  battle  was  resumed." 

6.  Compose  or  quote  a  sentence  containing  the  words  "  bail "  and 

"bale"  properly  used,  and  another  illustrating  the  different 
meanings  of  the  word  "  crew." 

7.  What  is  the  force  of  the  following  affixes  :— Age,  ry,  ice.  dom,  ness, 

ock,  io,  ose,  ish,  en  i  State  in  regard  to  each  of  them  whether 
it  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  cl;i,«sic  origin. 

IV. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Inflection,  Gender,  Predicate,  Complement, 

Impersonal  Verb,  Interjection,  Conjunction  ? 

2.  What  is  the  Passive  Voice  ?     When  may  a  vei-b  in  the  Passive 

Voice  be  followed  by  the  Objective  Case  ? 
?,.   Give  a  list  of  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

4.  How  many  tenses  are  there  in  the  Potential  Mood  ?     Give  the 

signs  of  each. 

5.  Parse  the  following  sentence,  and  change  the  active  into  the  pas- 

sive construction  : — "  His  love  of  change  drove  him  a  pilgrim 
to  the  Holy  Land." 

6.  Compose  a  complex  sentence  containing  an  example  of  Apposition. 

7.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  prefixes  :  Para,  nieta,  ob,  be  ;  and 

of  the  aiHxes  :  IS' ess,  by,  dom  't 

V. 

1.  Quote  any  two  special  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of 

uouns,  and  write  the  plural  of  the  following  :  Wharf,  folio, 
spoonful,  Mussulman,  cherub,  memorandum, miasma,  alumnus. 

2.  Compare  such  of  tiie  following  adjectives  as  are  capable  of  com- 

parison : — Cool,  late,  happy,  perpendicular,  many,  triangular. 

3.  Ini3ect  the  Present  indicative  of    the  verb  "to  strike"  in  all  its 

three  forms. 

4.  Define  the  terms  Subject  and  Predicate. 

5.  Change  the  construction  of  the  following  sentence  so  as  to  intro- 

duce a  Nominative  Absolute,  and  parse  tlie  latter  half : — 
"  Having  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  battle.  Napoleon 
beheld  the  vast  array  defile  before  him." 

6.  Form  or   quote   a  sentence  containing   a  dependent   proposition 

equivalent  to  an  adverb. 

7.  Attach  roots  to  the  following  prefixes,  exhibiting  when  possible 

the  change  made  in  the  prefix  for  the  sake  of  euphony  : — Ad, 
re,  inter,  trans,  con,  in,  syn,  amphi,  hj-per,  sub. 

VI. 

1.  Form  Abstract  Nouns  from  the  following  adjectives  :— Pure,  brief, 

slow,  dear,  intricate. 

2.  Write   the  plural  of  "pea,"    "attorney,"    "stratum,"    "lens," 

"focus,"  "Mussulman,"  "Henry,"  "sixpence,"  "  seraph," 
"cameo,"  "index,"  "crisis  ;"  and  the  masculine  or  feminine 
form,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  "widow,"  "czar,"  "testator," 
"witch,     "duke,"  "sultan,"  "earL" 


XII  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

3.  Give  rules  for  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectivee, 

4.  Write  the  past  tense,  present  participle,  and  past  participle  of  tte 

following  verbs : — Loose,  bear,  come,  eat,  flow,  fly,  go,  dye, 
singe,  die. 
6  Re-write  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  change  the  grammatical 
construction,  but  express  the  same  meaning  : — (a)  To  me  the 
case  seems  to  stand  thus  ;  {b)  In  arguing  about  field  sports,  I 
was  arguing  with  people  whose  doings  were  open  to  the 
world  ;  (c)  He  speaks  the  truth. 

6.  Explain  the  different  uses  of  the  objective  case,  giving  an  example 

of  each. 

7.  Write   Latin   or   Greek   prefixes   signifying    "aside,"    "across," 

"against,"  "  down,"  ''together,"  "change,"  "  near  to,"  with 
examples. 

VII. 

1.  Explain  the  inflection's  in  the  Possessive  case,  and  give  examples 

of  the  appositive  to  the  possessive. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  comparatives  which  want  the  positive. 

3.  What  rules  are  laid  down  to   regulate  the  use  of  the  relative 

"that"? 

4.  Distinguish  between  Transitive  and  Intransitive  verbs,  giving  an 

example  of  each. 

5.  Give  the  rule  for  the  construction  of  the  Predicate  noun,  and  state 

with  what  verbs  it  is  most  frequently  connected. 

6.  What  is  a  sentence  ?     Write  specimens  of  simple,  compound,  and 

complex  sentences. 

7.  Give  words  in  which  the  follo-v\ang  affixes  appear,  and  state  the 

force  of  each  affix  : — Ling,  all,  ster,  ness,  acy,  ure. 

VIII. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  example  of  every^part  of  speech 

properly  used. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  various  modes  of  distinguishing  the  masculine 

and  feminine  genders?  (/j)  Give  the  feminine  of  "stag," 
"marquis,"  "buck,"  "executor." 
a.  Write  the  past  tense,  past  participle  and  present  participle  of  the 
follo\ving  verbs  : — Set,  flee,  seethe,  cleave  (to  split),  bear  (to 
bring  forth),  shear,  shoe,  job,  lie  down,  omit,  prefer,  wink, 
chew. 

4.  How  may  a  simple  subject  be  changed  to  a  complex  one ': 

5.  (a)  Show  that  intransitive  verbs  are  sometimes  rendered  transitive. 

(ft)  Give  the  transitive    forms   corresponding    with    "rise," 
"  lie,"  "  sit,"   "  fall." 

6.  Show  by  examples  how  a  verb  may  be  modified  by  a  word,  by  a 

phrase,  and  by  a  subordinate  sentence. 

7.  Give  words  in  which  the  following  affixes  appear,  and  state  th« 

force  of  each  :■ — Ster,  mouy,  ric,  ion,  ency,  tude. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  XIII 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  following  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Intermediate 
ones  for  1876,  are  made  up  of  questions  set  since  1873  for  entrance 
into  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutaa  of  Ontario  ; — 


1.  Define  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Mood,  Tense. 

2.  G-ive  the  plurals  of  new,  staff,  folio,  penny,  index. 

3.  Give  the  feininines  of  earl,  friar,  hero,  marquis,  stag,  ram,  baron, 

peacock,  preceptor ;  and  the  masculines  of  witch,  roe,  empress, 
niece,  lass,  maid,  lilly. 

4.  Of  the  following  adjectives  compare  those  that  admit  of  com- 

parison :  Good,  near,  happy,  beautiful,  many,  perpendicular, 
old,  eternal. 

5.  Inflect  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

6.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  ; — 

Flow,  go,  cleave  (to  split),  get,  smite,  weuve,  crow,  blow, 
mow,  fall,  call,  tear,  may,  shoe,  drink. 

7.  Analyse  and  parse  :  "  The  sun  rose  pleasantly  over  the  scene  that 

lay  before  us." 

11. 

1.  Define  Transitive    Verb,    .\ctive   Voice,   Finite    Verb,    Adverb, 

Preposition. 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of  deer,  family,  foray,  potato,  half,  beau,  German, 

Frenchman. 

3.  Give  the  positive    forma    corresponding  to    "most,"    "first," 

"next,"  "eldest." 

4.  Give  adverbs  corresponding  with  "quick,"  " good, ""  little. " 

5.  Write  out  in  full,   in  the  ordinary  form,   the  indicative  mood  of 

the  singular. 

6.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  slide,  stoop,  hide,  hurt, 

wink,  swim,  set. 

7.  Analyse  : 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear." 
And  parse  the  italicised   words   in  the  following  sentence : 
"  Wfure  is  the  man  that  will  not  fight  for  his  country  "  t 

III. 

1.  Define  Conjunction,   Subject,  Case,  Person,   Personal  Pronoun, 

Verb. 

2.  Write  the  plural  nominative  of  sheep,  species,  beau,  solo,  cherub, 

Mr. ;  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  chimney,  sky,  lass  ; 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  many,  tedious, 
holy  ;  and  the  past  tense,  present  participle,  and  past  participle 
of  rear,  beseech,  singe,  dun,  die,  ply. 


XI7  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

3.  Give  the  tliird  singular  present  indicative,    thiT;d  singular  pr». 

sent  subjunctive,  present  participle,  and  past  participle  of  the 
following  verbs:  Dig,  swim,  flee,  pay,  pry,  deal,  thrust, 
threaten,  shrink. 

4.  Express  the  following  fractions  by  means  of  words  . — 

S  6  8  5  3  ^Il'l  3I- 

5.  Name  three  adjectives  that  are  irregularly  compared,  and  com- 

pare them. 

6.  Into  what  classes  are  pronouns  divided?     Give  an  example  of 

each  class. 

7.  Analyse  : — "  Saint  Augustine  !  thou  well  hast  said 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame." 
And  parse  : — "  Scott,  the  famous  author,  who  was  an  early  riser, 
usually  worked  four  hours  in  his  study  before  breakfast. " 

IV. 

1.  Write  the  singular  of  potatoes,  pence,  swine,  clauses,  ties,   pies, 

spies,  lies,  cries  ;  the  possessive  plural  of  who,  lady,  gentle- 
man ;  all  the  persons  in  the  singular  of  the  present  and  the 
past  indicative  of  xcill,  the  principal  verb,  and  all  the  persons 
in  the  singular  of  the  present  and  the  past  of  icill.  the  auxiliary 
verb  ;  and  the  present  and  past  participles  of  fulfil,  sue,  shine. 

2.  What    is     meant  in     Grammar   by    "qualify,"     "  j)roposition," 

"gender"  ? 

3.  Classify  adjectives,  and  give  an  example  of  each  class 

4.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  pronoun  "  that." 

5.  Give  the  masculine  or  feminine  forms,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  hero, 

sultana,  countess,  executor  ;  the  plural  of  money,  lily,  folio, 
gas,  brother,  pea,  cargo  ;  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees  of  far,  ill,  funny  ;  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  lead,  sit,  loose,  pay,  stay,  shoe. 

6.  Analyse : 

"  They  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  their  bayonets  turning. 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light, 
And  the  lanterns  dimly  burning. " 

7.  Parse:  "John  studies  two  hours  daily,  but  .James,  his  brother, 

passes  his  time  in  playing  chess." 


Correct  where  necessary  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons  for 
any  changes  made  : — 

1.  Neither  James  nor  John  do  their  work  well. 

2.  You  and  me  do  not  read  those  sort  of  books. 

3.  Every  good  pupil  strives  to  please  his  teacher. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS.  X? 

4.  The  toast  was  drank  in  silence. 

5.  It  makes  no  difference  to  either  you  or  I. 

6.  Neither  John  nor  James  is  coming. 

7.  The  burning  of  the  Bavarian  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  acci* 

dents  that  has  happened  for  many  years. 

8.  My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  hll  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we. 

9.  A  or  an  is  styled  an  indefinite  article. 

10.  He  is  great,  but  truth  is  greater  than  us  all. 

11.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  town. 

12.  Ten-elevenths  are  equal  to  twentj'  twoes. 

13.  The  river  has  raised  six  inches  since  morning. 

14.  Of  the  two  Henries  this  is  the  youngest. 

15.  I  seen  him  a  good  ways  up  the  street. 


INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION,   JUNE,    IS76. 


"  The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  altered  look  ; 
And  said  :  — '  This  ring  our  duties  own  ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veiled,  5 

Lady  in  aught  my  folly  failed. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour  ;  10 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  hest,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way.  * 
But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race,  15 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard." 

—  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  VI. 

1.  Divide  vv.   9-17  into  propositions,  and  fully  analyse  them. 

2.  Parse  " pardon, '•    "  to,"  and   "unknown,"  1.4;  "soon,"   '  as," 

and   "wide,"  1.  7;    "you,"  1.  10;  "for,"   1.  12;  "you,"  1 
13;  "with,"l.  14;  "  purse,"  1.16. 

3.  Give  the  derivation  of   "signet,"    "respect,"    "alter,"   "duty," 

"semblance,"  lady,"   "aught,"  "folly,"  "repose,"    "obey," 
"marshal,"  "grace,"  "bounty,"  "service." 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  line  3,  of  "  signet,"  and  of  "  hest." 


XVI  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

5.  The   syllables  et,  re,  be,  per,  tend    ance,  occur  in  many   English 

words.     State  the  meaning  and  explain  the  origin  of  each. 

6.  Render  the  passage  in  prose. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  different  uses  of  "it." 

8.  On  what  basis  are  verbs  classified  into  strong  and  weak?     State 

which  of  the  verba  in  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
are  strong. 


INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION,    DECEMBER,  1876. 


1.  "  Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !     The  hills  grow  dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending  ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark. 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze  thy  wilder  minstrelsy — 
Thy  numbers  sweet — with  Nature's  vespers  blending. 

With  distaut  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boys'  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee." 

(1)  Divide  into  propositions,  state  their  kind,  explain  their  con- 

nection, and  fully  analyse  them. 

(2)  Parse    "dark"    (1.  1);    "half-seen"  (1.4);    "wizard"   and 

"fountain"  (1.  5)  ;  and  "pipe"  (1.9.) 

(3)  Name  the  stanza  and  explain  its  structure.     Scan  and  name 

the   last  two   lines.      Mention  any  long  poem  written 
throughout  in  this  stanza. 

(4)  Explain  the  meaning   of    "  wizard  elm"   (1.5),    and   "pipe" 

(1.  9). 

(5)  Make  a  list  of  the  words  of  classical  origin  that  occur  in  the 

stanza,  giving  their  roots  when  you  can. 

2.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  extract : — 

*'  To  hero  boune  for  battle  strife 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  v-orth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 

One  glance  at  their  array  ! 
Their  light  armed  archers ybr  and  near 

Surveyed  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  centre  ranks  ^vith  pike  and  spear 

A  twilight /'o?-es<  frowned. 
Their  barbed  horsemen  in  the  rear 

The  stern  battalia  crowned." 
Explain  the  meaning  of    'barbed"  (1.  9),  and  "battalia"  (1.  10). 

3.  Express,  in  as  many  different  ways  as  you  can,  the  fact  that  John 

tavffht  James  grammar,  using  not  only  the  same  but  different 
wordB. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  XVII 

L  Combine  the  simple  sentences  in  the  following  paragraph  into 
compound  sentences,  where  it  is  necessary,  so  as  to  produce  a 
continuous  narrative  : — 

The  polar  bear  is  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  foui>J  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  It  leads  an  almost  entirely  aquatic  life  in  these 
regions.  Its  body  is  long.  Its  head  is  Hat.  Its  muzzle  is 
broad.  Its  mouth  is  peculiarly  small.  The  paws  are  very 
large.  They  are  covered  on  the  under  side  with  coarse  hair. 
From  the  coarse  hair  it  derives  secui-ity  in  walking  over  the 
slippery  ice.  The  fur  is  long.  The  fur  is  woolly.  It  is  of 
fine  texture.     It  is  of  considerable  value. 

5.  Define  the  meaning  of  the  grammatical  terms  :     Strong  Conjuga- 

tion, Gender,  Degree  of  Comparison,  Regimen,  Adjective  Sen- 
tence. 

6.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb  ?     Explain  the  use  and  meaning  of  each 

of  the  English  auxiliary  verbs. 

7.  Name  the  relative  pronouns,  and  give  examples  of  their  respective 

uses. 

8.  Criticize  the  following  sentences,  making  corrections  where  neces- 

sary : — 

He  is  a  better  philosopher  than  a  statesman. 

The  tenth  and  the  eleventh  boys  in  the  class. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  successful  works  that  ever  was  executed. 

Death  has  come  to  all,  greater,  wiser,  better  than  I. 

This  wonderful  steam  walking  man  was  invented  and 
patented  by  John  Blank,  of  Blanktown,  after  spending  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  several  years  experimenting  in  steam  walk- 
ing machines,  has  at  last  accomplished  a  perfect  steam  man, 
five  feet  in  height,  and  walks  as  natural  as  a  living  man. 


CANADIAN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  WOODSTOCK, 
ONTARIO. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 


Define  Person,  Voice,  Case,  Mood,  and  Tense. 

Define  the  following  parts  of  speech,  and  give  an  example  of  each 
in  a  short  sentence  : — Abstract  Noun,  Demonstrative  Adjec- 
tive, Distributive  Pronoun,    Indefinite  Pronoun. 

What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the  "  that's"  in  the  following  sen- 
tence ?  Give  reasons  for  your  decision  : — "I  told  .John  that 
that  man  that  he  saw  reading  that  great  book  was  not  the 
learned  person  that  he  would  have  us  think  him  to  be," 


XVIII  EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

4.  Give  the  feminine  of  duke,  hunter.  Sultan,  friar,  wizard  ;  the  mas- 

culine of  niece,  la,ss,  peeress,  bride,  actress  ;  and  the  plural  of 
cargo,  cldmney,  staff,  flagstaff,  story,  pea,  penny. 

5.  Vary  the  structure  of  the  following  sentences  by  changing  the 

Active  into  Passive,  and  the  Passive  into  Active  : — (a)  What- 
ever is  offensive  in  our  manner  is  corrected  by  gentleness. 
(b)  Every  summer  we  may  observe  the  mischievous  etfects  of 
the  rapacity  of  birds  in  the  vei^etable  kingdem. 

6.  State  clearly  the  uses  of  the  Present  Tense. 

7.  Quote  the  rules  of  Syntax   which  the  following  sentences  are 

severally  intended  to  exemplify  : — 

(a)  John  gave  me  a  book. 

(b)  It  cost  a  shilling. 

(c)  "  Others  said.  He  is  like  Mm." 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the  italicized  words  : — 

"Night,  sable  goddess,  from /ter  ebon  throne, 

In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 

Her  laden  sceptre,  o'er  a  slumbering  v.'orld." 

"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash." 
FIRST  YEAi;. 

1.  Define  word,  phrase,  clause,  sentence.     Give  an  example  of  each 

in  a  short  sentence. 

2.  State  clearly  the  distinction  between  Simple,  Complex,  and  Com- 

jiound  sentences. 

3.  Name  the  essential  terms  of  a  sentence  and  the  subdivisions  of 

each.      Analyze  :  "  This  skull  has  lain  you  in  the   ground 
these  three  1/ears. " — Shakespeare.     Parse  you,  years. 
4  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  the  italicized  words  : — 

"  Fzdl  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear." — Gray. 

5.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  expressions,  giving  your  reasons 

for  corrections : — (a)  Three  and  two  is  five.  (6)  The  two 
eldest  of  the  family.  (c)  The  first  three  Gospels,  [d)  'He 
made  a  better  soldier  than  a  poet.'  "  No  laws  are  better  than 
English  laws." 

6.  In  the  following  hypothetical  sentence,  distinguish  the  Protasis 

from  the  Apodosis,  and  point  out  clearly  the  four  different 
senses  in  which  "it"  is  used  : — "  If  'twer  done  when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." — Shakespeai'e. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  of  the  following  words,  with  the 

corresponding  prefixes  in  two  other  languages : — Homoeopathy, 
retrospect,  thoroughfare,  synod,  sidings. 

2.  Give  the   same   with  respect  to  the  suffixes  of  the  following  : — 

Lawyer,  monastery,  earldom,  beauteous,  troublesome. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS.  XIX 

3.  State  and  illustrate  the  logical  use  of  compound  words. 

4.  Give  three  examples  of  each  of  the  following  : — (a)  Compound 

words  indicating    the   place   whence ;    (b)  incomplete   com- 
pounds ;  and  (c)  apparent  compounds. 

5.  Give  and  analyze  the  compound  diminutive  terminations  of  Saxon 

origin. 

6.  Give  a  strict  definition  of  "number,"  and  show  hoTV  the  English 

language  departs  from  this  in  respect  to  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  to  verbs. 

7.  Analyze  the  following  words  : — Hence,  mine,  him,  more,  worse, 

farther,  innermost,  amidst. 

8.  Define  the  following  figures,  giving  two  examples  of  each  :    Pro- 

thesis,  metathesis,  syncope,  aphreresis,  elision. 


McGILL  NOMAL   SCHOOL,  MONTREAL. 
MODEL  SCHOOL  CLASS. 


1. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  ?    Give  an  account  of  inflection  in 

the  English  Language  as  compared  with  inflections  in  other 
languages. 

2.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  : — 

Shear,  lie,  lade,  be,  chide,  freight,  cleave,  thrive,  swing,  slide, 
spring,  swim. 

3.  Point  out  the  defect  in  the  following  sentence,  and  show  how 

that  defect  may  be  avoided: — "When  w-e  see  the  beautiful 
variety  of  colour  in  the  rainbow,  we  are  led  to  enquire  its  cause." 

4.  Give  the  chief  rules  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  adjective. 

5.  Explain  clearly  the  use  of  the  participles  ;  account  for  the  ex- 

pressions a  jishinrj,  a  (/oinfi,  a  hunting,  a  running  ;  and  show 
that  a  participle  while  used  as  a  noun  may  be  modified  iu  aU 
respects  as  a  verb. 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  each  of  the  words  in  italics  in  the  foUovring  : — 

(a)  Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  also  were  present. 
{,h)  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  fiood,  &c..  (c)  There  came  to  the 
beach  a  poor  exile,  &c.  (d)  She  looks  cold,  (e)  He  arrived 
sofe.     {/)  The  milk  turns  sour.' 

7.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  an  adverbial  phrase  ;  give  a  few 

examples  of  adverbial  phrases,  and  state  what  you  know  of 
their  origin. 

8.  Show  that  the  infinitive  mood  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb,  the 

object  of  a  verb,  the  predicate  nominative  after  a  copulative 
verb,  in  apposition  with  a  noun,  and  the  object  of  a  preposition. 


XX  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS, 

9.  Verbs  signifying  to  name,  cliousc.  appvlnl,  constilule,  and  the  like, 

generally  govern  two  objectives  :  the  direct  and  the  indirect. 
Give  examples  of  this. 

10.  Give  examples  of  the  different  uses  of  the  present  tense  of  the 

indicative  mood. 

IT. 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  each  word  in  italics  in  the  following  : — (a)  Do 

it  at  once,  (h)  To  think  that  she  should  be  so  foolish  !  (c) 
You  were  silent  when  accused — a  clear  confession  of  guilt. 
{d}  I  am  sorry,  and  so  is  he.  (e)  I  shall  expect  you  this  day 
three  weeks.  {/)  It  was  then  that  the  cavalry  charged. 
(g)  (jfranting  that  you  are  right,  what  do  you  infer  from  this  ? 
(A)  A  friend  of  mine  is  here. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  defective  verbs.     Give  a  list  of  them, 

and  show  how  they  may  be  used. 

3.  Sometimes  the  antecedent  term  of  a  preposition,  and  sometimes 

the  subsequent,  is  omitted.     Give  examples. 

4.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  nouns  in  apposition.      Show  their 

various  uses  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 
6.   Concerning,  excepting,  regarding,  resperling,  save,  and  except,  are 
found  in  the  list  of  prepositions  :  in  what  other  ways  may 
they  be  considered?      How  may  compound  prepositions  be 
explained  ? 

6.  Explain  fully  by  examples  the  use  of  conjunctive  adverbs.     Why 

is  it  said  that  a  few  adverbs  are  sometimes  used  as  adjuncts  to 
nouns  and  pronouns  ? 

7.  Give  a  few  examples  illustrating  the  use  of  adverbial  sentences. 

8.  Show  clearly  the  use  of  the  participle  as  a  verbal  noun. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CLASS. 
I. 

1.  Wliat  is  meant  by  adjectives  not  susceptible  of  comparison  ? 

2.  Give   the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  : — Chi-ysalis,   bandit, 

virtuoso,  ignis-fatuus,  genus,  fungus,  oasis. 

3.  Show  that  the  pronoun   "  it "  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the 

English  language. 
4  What  is  meant  by  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  ?    Give 
examples  of  different  antecedents. 

5.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  restrictive  use  of  a  relative 

pronoun. 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  the  word  "as"  in  the  foUowiiig  sentence  : — 

Shun  such  ns  are  vicious. 

7.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  voices,  active  and  pas.sive.     Show  the 

diflference  between  them  in  construction  and  use. 


KXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  XXI 

8.  Annex  to  each  of  the  following  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is 
derived :  fete,  defy,  endorse,  duplicity,  disdain,  dueima, 
ragout,  germ,  progeny,  elite,  lavender,  elate. 

II. 

1.  Show  clearly  the  insufficiency  and   redundancy  of  the  English 

Alphabet. 

2.  Write  out  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  lie  (repose). 

3.  For  what  purposes  are  verbs  inflected  ? 

4.  Give  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following : — focus,  calx,   erratum, 

magus,  radius,  hypothesis,  stratum,  miasma. 
6.  Show  clearly  the  construction   and   use  of  the  passive  voice  of 
transitive  verbs  in  the  English  language. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  office  of  the  Relative  being  sometimes 

descriptive,  and  sometimes  restrictive  ?     Give  examples. 

7.  State   clearly  the  use   and   construction  of    compound   relative 

pronouns. 

8.  How  would  you  explain  to  a  class  the  use  of  the  words  in  italics 

in  the  following  : — (a)  It  often  happens  that  the  good  are  un- 
rewarded. (6)  Give  but  one  kind  word,  (c)  The  ship  went 
ashor-e. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  irregular  comparison  of  adjectives  ? 

10.  Annex  to  each  of  the  following  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  ia 

derived  : — Filter,  mallet,  courage,  malicious,  religion,  claret, 
bivalve,  alarm,  suffer,  commerce,  pantry,  abominable. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA    TEACHERS'   EXAMIN- 
ATIONS. 


I. 

1.  Name  the  words  beginning  with  the  letter  "h,"  iu  which  it  is 

silent, 

2.  Explain  the  various  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  speech. 

3.  Classify  and  name  each  part  of  speech  in  tlie  following  sentence : 

"The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  a  faculty 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  beneliceut  Creator,  for  the  greatest 
and  most  excellent  uses  ;  but,  alas  !  how  often  do  we  pervert 
it  to  the  worst  of  purjioses  !  " 

4.  What  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  between  ai-ticlea  and 

adjectives  ? 

5.  Why  are  personal  pronouns  the  only  real  pronouns  ? 

6.  What  are  the  variations  in  the  termination  of  an  English  verb  ? 

Give  examples. 


XXn  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

7.  As  wor^ls  cnr!in^  lu  "iug"  are  frequently  used  botli  as  nouns 

and  adjectives,  how  do  you  find  to  which  class  they  belong  ? 

8.  Name  one  or  two  prepositional  jjhrases. 

9.  How  are  words  which  are  used  both  as  adverbs  and  adjectives 

distinguished  ? 

10.  Define  the  participle,  and  how  formed. 

11.  What  is  "case"  in  grammar  ?     Give  examples  of  the  three  cases. 

1 2.  Name  the  classes  into  which  verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to 

their  form  ;  and  their  distinguishing  marks,  with  resj^ect  to 
their  siguiiication. 

II. 

1.  What  does  English  Grammar  signify  ? 

2.  DeSne  Orthography,  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

3.  Define  the  following,  simply  but  fuUy  :  Noun,  Adjective,  Verb, 

I'reposition,  Cohj unction,  giving  examples  of  each. 

4.  Name  the   parts   of   which   a  sentence  may   consist,   and   the 

dififerent  kinds  of  sentences. 

5.  What  is  a  Proposition  in  logic,  and  of  how  many  parts  does  it 

consist  ?    Point  them  out  in  the  following  sentence  : — "Virtue 
alone  is  happiness  below." 

6.  Name  the  following  parts  of  the  verb   To  read:  Imp.  Potential ; 

Plural   Imperative  ;  First  Future    Indicative ;   Third  Plural 
Imp.  Subjunctive. 

7.  Define  a  Participle  and  a  Participial  Adjective.     Is  the  Parti- 

cipial form  ever  used  for  the  Infinitive  Mood  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Intiexion  ?     Of  what  may  inflexions  consist  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Cases?     Define  them,  giving   an  example  of 

each. 
10.   In  the  sentence     "And  they  feared  when  they  heard  that  they 
were  Eomans,"  what  part  of  speech  is  when  ?  Give  the  reason, 

III. 

1.  Give  examples  of  Primitive,  Derivative,  Simple  and  Compound 

words. 

2.  Into  how  many  parts  is  English  Grammar  divided  ;  and  of  what 

does  each  treat  ? 
3    Explain  the  use  of  each  part  of  speech,  giving  examples. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Case  of  Nouns,  and  what  does  each  denote  ? 

5.  Name   the   classes   into   which   Pronouns   may  be   subdivided, 

giving  one  of  each  class. 

6.  When  is  the  word  "what "  a  compound  relative — an  interroga- 

tive Relative  Pronoun— an  Adjective  Pronoun— an  Interjection? 

7.  Illustrate  by  examples  the  kinds  of  Nouns,  and  their  persons. 

8.  State  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  Verbs,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 

their  action  and  their  different  forms,  giving  an  example  of 
each  mood. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  XXIIl 

9.  When  is  a  verb  called  irregular  ?  Name  the  present  and  imper- 
fect tenses  ;  also  the  perfect  participle  of  awake,  choose,  rise, 
write. 

10.  How  many  tenses  has  each  mood  :  and  what  words  are  the  signs 

of  them  ? 

11.  What   is   a  participle  derived  from  ;   and  how  are  participles 

formed  ? 

12.  "What  parts  of  speech  do  adverbs  qualify  ?    Give  two  or  three 

adverbial  phrases. 

13.  Name  the  Prepositions  which  occur  to  you  j  and  by  what  part 

of  speech  must  a  Preposition  be  followed  If 


FREDERICTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK. 


1.  Classify  the  words  sweot,  he/ure,  lead,  till,  deep,  its. 

2.  Give  the  inflections  of  lion,  tree,  wrote,  loent,  soon,  good. 

3.  Name  the  various  kinds  of  extension  of  the  predicate,  and  give  an 

example  of  each. 

4.  Analyze  in  the  prescribed  form  the  following  sentences  : — 

"  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. " 
•'  He  wiih  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf." 
"  Him  the  Almighty 
JTurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethei-eal  sky 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition." 

5.  Parse  in  tabular  form  the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  all  the  irregular  verbs 

in  the  passage. 

7.  The  same  verb  expressing  the  same  action  is  sometimes  transitive 

and  sometimes  intransitive  ;  give  examples,  and  point  out  the 
difTerence  in  meaning. 

8.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses,  and  give  an  ex 

ample  of  each. 

9.  Explain  the  terms  voice,  mood,  and  case. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

JI. 

1.  Classify  the  words  light,  round,  square,  die,  use,  farther,  bo. 

2.  Give  all  the  inflexions  of  lion,  be,  he,  I,  go,  pretty,  went,  came. 
8.  Write  the  plural  of  lady,  man,  pea,  chimney,  hoof,  wharf,  cherub 

genius,  axis,  penny. 

4-  What  is  a  complex  sentence  ?  In  how  many  relations  may  a  sub- 
stantive clause  stand  in  a  sentence  ?    Give  an  example  of  each 

relation. 

5,  Define  the  term  case.     What  seems  to  be  the  present  tendency 

with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  possessive  case  ?  Give  examples 
in  support  of  your  answer.  Explain  the  different  uses  of  the 
objective  case,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  IMscuss  the  Number  of  the  following  words  : — Physics,  politics, 

bellows,  scissors,  riches,  alms,  news. 

J.  Explain  the  function  of  than  in  comparative  sentences.  What  is 
its  ofiBce  in  the  preceding  passage  ?  What  words  in  the  pas- 
.sage  do  you  regard  as  participles  ?  Why  ?  How  can  you  dia 
tingnish  participles  from  adjectives? 

S.  Give  a  short  explanation  of  the  nature  and  nse  of  the  verb  and  tne 
preposition.  Criticise  tho  method  in  which  the  prescribed 
text-book  on  Grammar  treits  these  parts  of  speech. 
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HOTV    TO    RE5AI>. 

A  Drill  Book  for   Corrbct  and   Expressive    Readino,  Adapted 

FOR    THE    USB   OF   SCHOOLS. 

By  Richard  Lewis,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  Author  of  "Dominion  Elocu- 
tionist," &c.     3rd  Ed.,  Price  75  Cents.  ^ 
Authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Education  fnr  Ontario.  V  ' 
Autiiorized  by  the  Chief  Supt.  of  Education,  Manitoba. 
D.  H.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Inspector  of   Schoole,  Colchester  Co.,  N.  8. 
"  Lewis'  '  How  to  Bead,'  comes  in  good  time.    In  no  branch  of 
study  is  there  more  deficiency  displayed  than  in  that  of  reading. 
Many  of  our  teacliers  really  appear  to  have  no  conception  as  to 
how  reading  shoxUd  be  tanght,  but  by  a  careful  study  of  Lewis' 
'  How  to  Bead '  they  can  without  any  difflctilty  render  themselves 
fit  to  give  Instruction  with  the  utmost  Batiafaction." 

L.  8.  MORSE,  M.A.,  Inspector  School*.  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  8. 
"  Lewis'  '  How  to  Read '  treats  of  a  subject  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  Such  a  work  is  much  needed  in  our  schools. 
The  art  of  rending  effectively  has  been  acquired  by  few  teacliers, 
hence  they  should  procure  this  work  and  thoroughly  and  practi- 
cally master  the  rules  and  principles  therein  contained. 

J.  D.  McGILLIVEAY,  Inspeo'-cr  of  Schools,  Co.  Hants. 
"  Lewis'  '  How  to  Bead,'  is  the  best  drill  book  in  elocution  for 
school  use  that  I  have  seen.    I  have  read  it  over  with  a  great  deal 
of  ca4:e." 


C.  T.  ANDREWS,  Inspector  for  Queen's  Co.,  N.  8. 
"  I  have  examined  '  How  to  Read,'  and  have  no  hesitation  in 

Cnounciug  it  the  best  little  work  on  elocution  for  teachers  that 
yet  come  under  my  notice.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  exercises, 
with  due  attention  to  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  as 
illuatri'tod  by  the  author,  and  an  intelligent  conception  of  the 
principles  and  suggestions  therein  given  will  insure  pleasing  and 
expressive  reading.  It  cannot  but  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every 
teacher  as  it  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  our  schools,  and  gives  to 
the  important  subject  of  reading  its  due  prominence,  as  both  an 
art  and  a  science." 


A.  C.  A.  DOANE,  Inspector  of  Schooti,  Bhelbome  Co.,  N.  S. 

"  How  to  Bead,'  is  just  what  is  needed,  both  as  a  school  class 
book  and  an  aid  to  teachers  in  the  proper  training  of  pupils  in  the 
principles  of  effective  reading. 

Bev.  JOHN   AMBROSE,  M.A..  Inspector  P.  Schools,  Dlgby,  N.  8. 
How  TO  Read  by  Richabd  Lewis.—"  This  book,  for  the  size  of 
it,  ia  the  best  by  far  that  I  have  euer  seen  on  the  subject." 

W.  L.  DANAGH,  Inspector  for  Cumberland,  N.  8. 
"  How  to  Bead  is  a  seasonable  publication.  As  a  drill  book  for 
expressive  reading  it  suppliea  a  desideratum  in  our  schools.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  fc^ter  teaching  on  this  branch  is  greatly 
needed.  The  work  shows  skill  and  ia  highly  creditable  to  the 
author." 


JOHN  T.  GUIM,  Broad  Cove,  Cape  Breton,  N.  8. 
"  The  plan  pursued  in  the  arrangements  of  the  work,  commen- 
cing with  elements  essential  to  correct  vocalization,  and  leading 
gradually  on  to  principles  and  practice  in  some  of  the  purest  gems 
of  the  language,  must  commend  itself  to  every  admirer  of  clear, 
expressive  English  reading.  The  typographical '  get  up '  of  the  work 
ia  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprising  pubUshezs." 


iRilkr  ^  OTo/b  Oucational  Scrujs. 


HAMBLIN  SMITH'S 

MATHEMATICAL  WORKS. 


ARB  nSED  ALMOST  EXCLUSrVKLT 


In  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Toronto , 
Upper  Canada  College  ;  Hamilton  and 
Brantford  Collegiate  Institutes  ;  Bo-w- 
manville,  Berlin,  Belleville,  and  a  large 
number  of  leading  High  Schools  in  the 
Province 


HAMBLIN    SMITH'S    ALGEBRA, 

With  Appendix,  by  Alfred  Balier,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Tutor,  Univer 
«ity  College,  Toronto.     Price,  90  cents. 

THOMAS  KIRKLAJJD,  M.A.,  Science  Master,  Normal  School. 

"  It  is  the  text-book  on  Algebra  for  candidates  for  second-class 
sertificates.  and  for  the  Intermediate  Examination.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  it  Is  the  Appendix  by  Mr.  Baker." 

GEO.  DICKSON,  R.A.,  Head  Master,  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton. 
"  Arrangement  of  subjects  good  ;  explanations  and  proofs  exhaus- 
Mve,  concise  and  clear";  examples,  for  the  most  part  from  University 
and  College  Examination  Papers,  are  numerous,  easy  and  progressive. 
There  is  no  better  Algebra  in  use  in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes. " 

WM.   R.   RIDDELL,   B.A.,  B.Sc,  Mathematical  Master,  Normal 
School,  Ottawa. 

"  The  Algebra  is  admirable,  and  well  adapted  as  a  general  text, 
book. " 


W.  E.  TILLET,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master,  Bowman ville  High  School. 
"  I  look  on  the  Algebra  as  decidedly  the  best  Elementary  Work  on 
the  subject  we  have.     The  examples  are  excellent  and  well  arranged. 
The  explanations  are  easily  understood. 


R.  DAWSON,  B.A.,  T.C.D.,  Head  Master,  High  School,  Belleville. 
"With  Mr  Baker's  admirable  Appendix,  there  would  .*eem  to  be 
nothing  left  to  be  desired.  We  have  now  a  first  class  book,  well 
adapted  in  all  resijeota  to  the  wants  of  pupils  of  all  grades,  from  the 
beginner  in  our  Public  Schools  to  the  m<ist  advanced  student  in  our 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools.  Its  publication  is  a  great  boon 
to  the  overworked  mathematical  teachers  of  the  Province 


THREE  EDITIOx^S  SOLD  IN  SIX  MONTHS 

—OF— 

HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  ARITHMETIC, 

ADAPTED  TO  CANADIAN  CURRBMCT  BY 

THOMAS  KIRKLAND,  M.A.,   Science   Master  Normal 

School,  Toronto,  and 
WM.  SCOTT,  M.A.,  Head  Master  Model  School,  Ontario- 


4th  Edition,  Price,       -       75  Cents. 


Authorised  by  tJie  Minister  of  Edtieation,  Ontario. 
Autliorized  by  Ihe  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Quebec 
Becommended  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univ.  of  b.aUfax. 
Authorized  by  the  Chief  Sitpt.  Education,  Manitoba, 


FROM    NOVA    SCOTIA. 

A.  C.  A.  DOANE,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Barrington,  N.  8. 

"  Eamblin  Smith's  arithmetic  seems  very  suitable  to  the  nece*. 
Bities  of  our  public  schools.  The  exercises  are  admirable,  and  the 
examination  papers  are  invaluable  as  aids  to  teachers  in  thorouch 
training.  They  will  also  prove  of  great  service  to  pupils  desirous 
of  passing  the  grade  tests.  The  aiithor  appears  not  to  rely  so  much 
on  set  rules  as  upon  explanations  and  the  clearing  of  seeming 
obscurities,  so  that  pupils  may  readily  comprehend  the  questions 
and  proceed  to  the  solutions.  I  cordially  recommend  its  use  to  all 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of 
neeful  knowledge. 


O.  F.  ANDREWS,  Inspector  for  Queen's  Co.,  Nora  Scotia. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  snperiority  of  tha 
Canadian  edition  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  over  any  text 
book  on  that  subject  that  has  yet  ccme  under  my  notice.    It  is 

gractical,  complete  and  couaprehensive.    The  appendix  and  exara- 
lation  papers  are  inajiortant  and  valuable  features.    I  shall  be 
pleased  to  recommend  its  early  introduction." 


W.  8.  DANAGH,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Cnmberland,  N.  B. 

Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic. — "It  has  a  value  for  candidates 
prepai'ing  for  public  examination,  as  the  examples  have  been 
mostly  culled  from  Examination  papers,  indeed  I  may.  say  that  I 
have  not  seen  any  other  work  on  this  branch  that  is  so  specially 
calculated  to  assist  the  student  in  passing  with  credit  official  testt. 
I  therefore  think  that  HambUn  Smith's  Arithmetic  should  b« 
I^aced  on  the  authorized  list  of  books  for  pubUo  schools." 
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««  Recommended  by  the  Minister  oj  Education  in  Ontario. 

^  Becemmended  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Quebec. 

•^  Recommended  by  the  Supt.  of  Education,  yew  Brunswick 

^  "An  excellent  publication."— Paci^c  School  -Journal,  Sanfrancisco. 

+j  "  The  Canada  Schocil  Journal,  published  by  Ad;im  Miller  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

&  is  a  live  educutioiial  journal,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher." 

^  —dtratford  Weeklij  Herald. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

PBICE. 

HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  AEITHMETIC.-Adapted  to  Can- 
adian Schools,  by  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.A.,  Science  Master, 
Kormal   School,   Toronto,    pnd    William  Scott,  B.  A.,  Head 

Master  Model  School  for  Outario.    6th  Edition  $0  75 

KEY  to  the  above  Arithmetic,  by  the  Authors  2  00 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC— Intended  as  an  intro- 
ductoi-y  text-book  to  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  by  Thomas 
Kirkland,  M.  A.,  Science  Master  Normal  School,  Tor.,  and  Wm. 
Scott,  B.A.,  Head  Master  Model  School,  Ont.    40th  Thousand.    0  25 

McLELLAN  &  KIRKLAND'S  EXAMINATION  PA- 
PERS  IN  AKITHMKTIC— By  J.  A.  McLeUan,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
losyector  of  High  Schools,  and  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A., 
Science  Master  Normal  School,  Toronto.    4th  Edition 100 

McLELLAN  &  KIRKLAND'S  EXAMINATION  PA- 
PERS.—PART  I.— Containing  the  Examination  Papers 
for  admission  to  High  Schools,  and  for  Candidates  lor  Third- 
Class  Teachers'  Certificates...-. 0  60 

HINTS  AND  ANSWERS  TO  McLELLAN  &  KIRK- 
LAND'S EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     2nd  Edition 1  00 

SMITH  &  McMURCHY'S  ADVANCED  ARITHMETIC    0  60 
SMITH   &  McMURCH^X'S    ELEMENTARY   ARITH- 
METIC  IronBoimd ,. 0  25 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC-PART   I.    By  J.  A.  McLellan, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Ontario.    2nd  Edition    0  30 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC-PART  H.    By  J.  A.  McLellan, 

M.A.,  LL.D.    2nd  Edition 0  45 

JUVENILE  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC-By  John  P.  Stod- 
dard, M.A 0  15 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.— By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A. 
With  Appendix  by  Alfred  Baker,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Tutor, 
University  College,  Toronto  0  90 

KEY  TO  HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  ALGEBRA 2  75 

HAMBLIN   SMITH'S    EXERCISES    IN    ALGEBRA. 

PART    I 0  75 

ALGEBRA.— PART  n.  By  E.  J.  Gross,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gon- 
vtUe  and  Caius  College,  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  at 
Gerton  College,  Cambridge 2  50 

HAMBLIN   SMITHS   ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  0  90 

HAMBLIN    SMITH'S  GEOMETRY.-BOOKS  I.  and  H...  0  30 

HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  GEOMETRY.-BOOKS  n.  and  UL  0  30 
POTTS'   EUCLID— With    Appendix  by   Thomas    Kirkland, 

M.  A.,   Science  Master  Normal  School.    500th  thousand 0  50 

POTTS'  EUCLID.— BOOKS  L  and  H 0  30 

POTTS'   EUCLID.— BOOKS  U.  and  m 0  30 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS.— By  Thomas  Kirkland.   M.  A., 

Science  Master  Normal  School,  Toronto.     4th  edition 1  00 

ELEMENTARY   STATICS.— By  J.   HambUn  Smith.  M.A., 

with .  appendix  by  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.A.,  Science  Master, 

Normal  School,  Toronto   0  90 

ELEMENTARY     HYDROSTATICS.-By     J.    Eamblin 

Smith,  M.A ft  75 

KEY  TO  HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  STATICS  AND  HY- 
DROSTATICS (in  one  volume) 2  00 

ELEMENTARY     TRIGONOMETRY.-By    J.     Hamblin 

Smith,  M.A x  25 

KEY  TO  HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  TRIGONOMETRY 2  50 


ENGLISH. 

MASON'S  ADVANCED  GBAMMAR.-By  C.  P.  Maeon, 
B.A..  F.C.P.,  B'eUow  of  University  College,  London.  27th 
editiou 0  75 

MASON'S     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR.-(Common     School 

edition)  with  copious  and  carefully  graded  exercises,  243  pages    0  CO 

MASON'S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for 

the  use  of  junior  classes 0  60 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    EXERCISES.-Mason's.      (Ke- 

printed  from  Com.  Sch.  Edition 0  80 

MILLERS     SWINTON'S     LANGUAGE     LESSONS, 

(revised  edition),  adapted  as  an  introductory  text-book  to 
Mason's  Grammar,  by  J.  A.  Macmillan,  B.A.,  Ottawa  Collegi- 
ate Institute.    5th  edition,  40th  thousand    0  25 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.-In  three  parts :  Etymology 
Syntax  and  Analysis.  By  William  Swinton,  A.  M.  Revised 
by  J.  B.  Calkin,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
Truro,  N.  S 0  50 

DA  VIES'  INTRODUCTORY  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR    0  25 

MILLER'S  ANALYTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  GRAM- 
MAR  , 0  38 

HISTORY    OP    ENGLISH    LI^ERATURE-By    Wm. 

Spalding,  M.  A.,  (New  Revised  Edition)  0  90 

DR.  DAVIES'  NOTES  ON  5TH  READER,  for  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  3rd  class  certificates.    5th  edition 0  25 

DR.   MACALLUM'S  NOTES  ON  4TH  READER,  for 

Candidates  preparing  for  admission  to  High  Schools     5th  Ed.    0  25 

llfflLTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.— BOOKS  I  &  II,  with  notes 

by  C.  P.  Mason,  B.  A 0  35 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER  AND  GRAY'S  ELEGY. 

— By  C.  Saukey,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough; 
and  Francis  Storr,  M.A.,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  School.    Interleaved  edition.    Price  ...    0  45 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER.-By  C.  Sankey,  M.A.,  Inter- 
leaved edition 0  30 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELLER,  AND  GRAY'S  ELEGY. 

— By  E.  T.  Stevens,  M.  A.,  Oxon;  and  Rev.  D.  Mon-is,  B.A., 
London.    Interleaved  edition 0  40 

SCOTT'S  LADY  OF   THE  LAKE.-CANTO  V.  &YI.   By 

R.W.Taylor,  M.A 0  40 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— For  the  use  of  schools.  By 
Thomas  Morrison,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Free  Church  Normatl 
School,  Glasgow 0  45 

A  SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

— By  William  Swinton 0  45 

EPOCH  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.-Edited  by 
the  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.,  in  eight  vols.    Price  20c  each  : 
L  Early  England  ;  By  Frederick  Tork-Powell,  M.A. 
IL  England  a  Continental  Power  :    By   Louise    Creighton. 
m.  The  Rise  of  the  People,  and  Growth  of  Parliament ;  By  James 

Rowley,  M.A. 
IV.  The    Tndors   and   the    Reformation,    1485-1603.     By  the  Rev. 

Mandell  Creighton.  M.A. 
V.  Struggle  against  Absolute  Monarchy,     By  Bertha  M.  Cordery. 
VI.  The  Settlement  of  the  Constitution.     By  James  Rowley,  M.A. 
VII.  England  during  the  American  and  European  "Wars.  By  O.  W. 

Tancock,  M.A. 
VIII.  Modem  England.    By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 
EPOCH  SERIES.— PART  I.    Cont«ining  firstfoot  volumes  ..  SO  GO 
EPOCH  SERIES.— PART  IL    Containing  last  four  volumes...    0  50 
EPOCH  SERIES.— COMPLETE,  in  one  volume 0  90 

EPOCH  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.-An  in- 
troductory volume  to  "Epochs  of  English  History."  A 
complete  summary  of  the  history  of  England,  in  140  pages. 
By  Rev.  Mandell   Creighton,   M.  A ,.. „....  ,    0  30 
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